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MUSIC. EMOTION. AND MORALS. 


I. 

The Bun smiting through crystal drops shakcB its white 

Till? Foaat bltio, and red, and yellow fire ; and, as 

«>f Ctsiw, the lK*adH of fre«h-fallcn rain tremhlc in the wind, 
we may watcli tlie primary colors of tlui rainbow, com- 
bined and recombined with wondrous alchemy into more 
subtle iame of cuuerald, purple, and orange, A cloud pass- 
es over the sky, iiihI in a moment every tiny globe liangs 
before tis, st'intillani Htill, but pule and colorless, %vith its 
one 4|uiveriiig speck of tawstaUine light. Then we can see 
%%dtli ipiiet eyes the metallic lustre upon the wide Miic 
wings f»f the Brazilian lmtterfly™the gr<*en diBBolviiig into 
glitter of rubies upon the brtniHt the humming-bird— 
the long tt^aehes of golden kingcups in June meadows, or 
cipal linis upon w^c*t shells find blown foam. Have wo not 
lofiketl into llic grt^ai laboratories of light itself? Have 
wi* not seen the essential colors in the very nioinent of 
tlieir e^'olttlian failing like «hattere«l liaitie-fliikes from the 
siiii? It is so strangle to find them mingled boiiiitifiilly 
%f itli all <^realed things, and made fast in every coiieeivir 
ble tint upon plume of bird and petal of flower? 
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The painter goes forth each day into a new Ktlcn, and 
finds his palette already laid for him. lie can not chootws 
but take the materials and follow the suggestions which 
ISTature so freely gives him. He, too, can combine and rt>- 
comhine; can distribute his hues in concord and discord 
of color; can associate them with definite images, or, mak- 
ing them the vehicles of poetic emotion, paint “the sun- 
shine of sunshine, and the gloom of gloom.” 

The wailing of the wind at night, the hum of insect life, 
3. the nightingale’s note, the scream of the eagle, the 
of lotm™ cries of animals, and, above all, the natural inflec- 
tions of the human voice — such are the rough eleniimts of 
music, multitudinous, incoherent, and formless. Earth, and 
sea, and air are full of these inarticulate voices; sound 
floats upward from populous cities to the Cloudland, and 
thunder rolls down its monotonous reply. Alone by the 
sea we may listen and hear a distinct and different tone 
each time the swelling wavelet breaks cri.sply at our fi*et ; 
and when the wind with fitful and angry howl drivt's in- 
land the foam of the breakers, the shriek of the retiring 
surge upon the shingles will often run through several de- 
scending semitones. 

It would seem, then, that we have only to take the <kil- 

Katwaad Sound provided for us by Katnre, ami 

Art. transform them at once through the arts of Paint- 
ing and Music into the interpreters of human thought and 
emotion. But, in reality, between music and painting 
there is fixed a great gulf of difference. Nature gives man 
the art of Painting, as it were, ready made. For him the 
sun sets and rises, and the summer glows, and the woo*l« 
change so softly and slowly beneath his gasso, tliat he has 
time to chronicle every tint before it has passed away. 
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All forms of lioauty, from tlu* supreme outline of the hu- 
man ho<ly to the filmy speck of tin* mimttot insect, are 
constantly limning themselves upon the retina of I’lis eye 
until his sensitive brain is supplied with objects of en- 
chanting loveliness, which he is at liberty to reproduce and 
recombine at will. Nature not only provides the painter 
with fair forms and rich colors, hut she also teaches him 
the magical art of selection and arangement. But what 
has she <lone for the musician V She has given him sound, 
not music. Nowhere <lous there fall upon his ear, as he 
walks through the wide world, such an arrangement of 
consecutive somnls as can be called a musical subject, or 
theme, or inelody. Far less does he find any thing which 
can be described as musical hannony. The thunder is not 
afil'cting because it is melodic, but because it is loud and 
elemental. The mueh-extolled note of the lark is only 
pk'asant because associated with the little warbler, the 
“sightless song” in .the depth of the blue sky; for when 
the lark’s trill is so exactly imitated (as it can be with a 
whistle in a tumbler full of water) that it deceives the 
very birds themselves, it ceases to he in the least agreea- 
ble, just ns the sound of the wind, which can also be well 
imitated by any one compn*ssing his lips and moaning, 
ceases luub'r stich <*ircumstjmccs to be in th<* least roman- 
tic, The nightingale's song, when at its best, has the ad- 
vantage of being a single and not unpleasantly loud whis- 
tle. That, too, can Ih* imitate<l so as to defy detection. 
But once let the veil of night be withdratviJ, and the hu- 
man nightingale disclosed, and we shaill prcdaably all ad- 
mit that his pt*rforrnance is dull, monotonous, and unmean- 
ing. Tin* euckoo, who often sings a true third, and some- 
times a slmrf* third i»r evtm a fourth, is tln> nearest ap- 
prt»ach t<» music in Nature; but this tuneful fowl gets less 
credit for In'* j«meis than alimist any other; and 
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Tvhile he is screamed at and hunted from hedge tf> hedge 
hy his own species as a very outlaw among hiixls, he in 
voted hut a coarse and vulgar songster hy man. At any 
rate, though some may admire his call as the hc'rahl intte 
of spring, yet when “cuckoo cuckoo” is blown, a.H boys 
know how to blow, upon the hollow fists, no one exe«'pt 
the cuckoo cares to listen to the strain for its own sweet 
sake. The cries of most large birds, such as the ostrieh 
and peacock, are intolerably disagreeable. Nor aiv the 
voices of the animals, from the pig, the cat, and the don* 
key downward, any better. We need not go so fur as Mr. 
Darwin’s Gibbon monkey to find an auiunii that sings sev- 
eral notes and occasionally hits au octave, for the saim* ran 
be said of the domestic cat; but in neither case is there 
such an arrangement of notes as can bo calletl Aleksiy, or 
such a combination of notes as can bo called Ilarmony. 
Poets from time immemorial have tried to throw dust In 
the eyes of mankind whenever they have touehoil upon 
this stihject, but it is high time the truth slumld he told. 
The Harmonies of Nature arc purely inetapborical. Then* 
is no music in Nature, neither melody nor harmony. Mu- 
sic is the creation of man. He does not reprodue© lit wm- 
sic any combination of sounds ho has ever heani or eoutd 
possibly hear in the natural world, as the painter tranrfers 
to his canvas the forms and tints he mh'b urtiund hint. 
No; the musician seizes the rough element of sound and 
compels it to work his will, and having with infinite patiis 
subjugated and tamed it, he is rewarded by discov«*riiig 
in it the most direct and perfect medium in all Nature f<»r 
the expression of his emotions. 

The Painter’s art lies upon the surface «»f the w<»rld ; it^ 
secrets are whispered by the yellow cornfields spotted 
with crimson fire, and the dappled purpkj of Ijeathtw upm 
the hills; hut the Musician’s art lies beneath the siirfac-r. 
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IIlH rough material of Sound is like the dull diamond, 
earih-iuerusted and buried in deep mines; it eimply does 
not exist as a brilliant and a thing of priceless beauty un- 
til it has been refined and made luminous by deliberate 
arrangement of glittering facets, set in splendor of chaste 
gold* 

AikI then — what then ? it will be asked ; what does all 
4. this nuuiipulatitjn of sound end in? wdiat is the 
tjtlier Aim value or dsginty oi tins art of Alusic r \ v e easily 
reeognize tin* foundation of other arts* The art of lSeul|>- 
lure rests u|ion the fiiet that when man awakens to a sense 
of the bi^uuty, power, or even grotes<|uene8s of form, he is 
impelled by a creative instinct to reproduce, select, ami 
combine its various cpialities — -firhtly, that he may perpet- 
uate the forms of fleeting beauty that he sees around him; 
and secondly, tliat he may impart to the ideal conceptiouE 
of his imagination an outwaml and concrete existence* We 
are not a»hamcd to derive the keenest satisfaction from 
the Niobe or the Antiiions, for we see in these a perennial 
and dignified exprcBsion of human grace and pathos- And 
even wlien we turn to such painful and distorted figun^H a« 
tin* Laocoun, althougli we may <*all them *'Sh*bnsi*d 
areoniing to our camuis <d* taste, yet lunther tliese nor tiny 
other specimens, however corrupt weak^ can effect the 
real dignity of sculpture itself Similarly, the art of Paint- 
ing rests upon a rational impulse to select and eombina 
colors chiefly in connectiiui with intelllgiblo forms and 
siibjwls of definite interest; and although painting is less 
in some res|>ectp, and le«i complete in othew, than 
sculpture, yet its range is wider, its material infinitely 
more ductile, %viiilc its command of emotion through the 
vcliick! of color, and of ideas through variety ot iuitliiie, 
given it an irti|H)rtaiice and dignity wdiicii it would be dif 
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fieult to overoRtimate. Even such an art iw 
is capable of a satisfactory explauutimi; for it i*t the out- 
ward realization in one (ie{»artnicnt, Innvfvcr natT*»w, c*f 
certain excellent qualities of the eye ainl huml. A Fiiidian 
sculpture, a picture by Titian, even a conjuriiiy; trick by 
Professor Frikell, can be accounted for ant! jiisiitietl in a 
few words; but when wo come to a Symphony by Ilt'ctlue 
ven, philosophy is dumb, or rides off U|K>n a quibble about 
the scientific structure of music or its technical qiialitit*is 
all true and interesting, no donht, but still k<aving un- 
touched the great Art-prohlcm of nuiRic — What is the ra- 
tionale of its existence, and what the secret of its power 
over the soul ? 

Music, as distinguished from the various riub> atteinpln 
of the past, is only about four hundred ycai-s fdd. Modern 
music, which is alone worthy of the name, is, in fsiet, the 
youngest of the arts, and stands at present in a correspoial- 
ingly unfavorable position; for while it has been brought 
to the highest perfection, the secret of its power is almost 
wholly unexplored; and as long as this is tin* case, music 
must continue to bo ranked last among the fine arts. But 
the day is at hand when the veil of the prophetews will Iw 
lifted. Already in Oermany, the land of thought, music 
has been adopted as the national art — -as painting wan 
once in Italy, and sculpture in Greece- Already the nani<*s 
of Beethoven and Mozart are whispered through the civil- 
ized world in the same breath with those of I^hidias and 
Michael Angelo; and the time is probably not far distant 
when music will stand revealed perchance as the mightiest 
of the arts, and certainly as the one art peculiarly repn*- 
sentative of our modem world, with its intense life, com- 
plex civilization, and feverish selfconsciousnesR. 

It has often been said that muBie is the language of the 
emotions ; but what there is in music to act upon ©motion. 
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or how it botii exprOBses an<l exciteB it, Bometiines com- 
the isiind to clotlie the awakened emotion with defi- 
nite ideas— at others, dispensiii*^ with ideas altogether— 
this has never yet been explained. With the cautiousness 
and humility of one who feels himself upon untrodden 
ground, I offer tlie following reflections as a contribution 
to the much-neglecte<l stiniy of Musical I^sychology. 

11 . 

Wk can not ilo l>etter than start with the popular asser- 
8. tion that music is the language of the emotions. 
aiiaobjecfcH. But before we attempt to show the points oi 
contact between emotion and its urt-iuedium, and before 
we can understand how it is that music finds itself on the 
Bame plane of action with the emotion, and so fitted to be- 
Ciune at one time their minister expressing them, nt an- 
other their master commanding them, it will he necessary 
to form a (dear and almost concrete conception of the emo- 
tions themselves. Of course we can no more get to the 
root of that aspect of life exhibited in emotion than we 
can get to the root of life itself in man, or beast, or vegeta- 
ble. Lifi^ is only known by the sensations and appearan- 
Ci^H which accompany it— by its proximate, and not its ul- 
timate causes. Speaking physically, then, ’what happenn 
when a perscm is moved or excited 1:^ A certain C|uicken- 
iiig of the blood as it rimhcH through the lieart, or what wo 
call a hurried pulse, and a corresponding disarrangement 
of molecules in the brain. If it were not for these, acting 
ihroiigfi what we may call nerve-currents, we should not 
be capable, ccuiKtitiitcHl m we arc* at present, of experien- 
cing any emotion at all. The nature of our emotiona may 
depend either upon the nature of exlernal objects present- 
ed to the seiisi^s, or upon internal and unexplaimsl process- 
c» conticeled with what we c^all <mr thouglits. Kow what 
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most people arc alive to is the exiBteiico of <-motioiiB in 
their more intense forms. Once in the eonrse of the liay, 
or two or three times during the mouth, they have heeii 
greatly moved or excited pleasurably t»r otherwise. But 
what few people realize is that emothnis is actually c<wk- 
tcnsivo with conscioxisness. Bhysically thin is the casi.*, 
for there is no pause in the incessant disturlmnce an«l n»- 
arrangement of the cerebral moUHiules whioh ant insojiitra* 
bly connected with the phenomena of human 
ness, and human consciousness itself is nothing hut an un- 
interrupted concatenation of emotions, most of them mi 
nnimportant, so involved, and succeeding each otlnw with 
such intense rapidity that wo take no nt>te of tlteni. Like 
distant lights in a dark niglit, only those of a certain 
brightness are visible to the naked eye. As a traveler in 
a railway carriage soc's the objects ily by him with a ra- 
pidity which lessens the impression that each is calculattnl 
to make by itself^ but takes note of a cathedral or a n*gi- 
ment of soldiers, so the multitudinous (»bjeets and events 
that crowd upon ns during the most unev<*ntru! day may 
indeed affect ns consciously, and produce a great variety 
of feelings without once awakening the 8elf-coiii«*i<uimK*»s 
of a strong emotion. 

It may ho a relief to the reader if wo ask Ifim paiiw 
at this stage of the proceedings, and analyze % t*ry roughly 
a few of the emotions which in a very sh<»rt space of time 
he is in the habit of experiencing. It would require* vul- 
nmes to analyze properly the emotional history f>f a hiiigle 
hour, but the reality and continuity of such a history may 
be briefly indicated. 

On first awakening wo may all ha\<* cxfK*rienrei| at 
times a puzzled kind of feeling, lliis is prtMluce<I by the 
conflict between the conditions of the waking ai»»| tin* 
sleeping statea A fooling of doubt as to whether %ve aro 
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really going to l>o luinge<1, as just now dreamed, is sue- 
ceeded. by a sense of relief, passing quickly into a sense of 
Iminor, %vhicb in. its turn is arrested by a sense of depres- 
sion caused by Lhe eye falling on a letter containing bad 
news received on the previous nigbt, Tlien follows a train 
of speculation, resulting in an infinite series of little ela- 
tions and depressions as wo take a hopeful view of the 
concern or otherwise. A knock at the door brings a wel- 
come distraction, and wo leap up with an energy which is 
really the rt^sult of a complex state of feeling; that is to 
say, emotion of ndief at getting rid of a disagreeable sul>- 
ject; emotion <\'iuhe<l by a resolution to get dressed; emo- 
tion caused by anxiety lobe in time an engagement; 
emotion eausc*<l by a chilly feeling, which reminds us of a 
fire down stairs, etc., etc. Upon opening the door and 
seizing the hot-water jug, we experience a sudden depres- 
sion on finding the water barely tepid; hitt quick as 
thought thc‘ elation of anger siiceecdB as %ve rush to the 
bell-rope, wdiich comes clown beneath oxir too vigorous ef- 
jfbrtB, and again supplies us with a complex emotion : emo- 
tion of resentment against the servant, tim cause of all the 
mischief; ditto against the carpenter who put up the bell- 
rope the day before; <{itto against ourselves for angry 
haste; reflex feeling resolve to be more careful next 
time ; prcmpeciive feeling of aiinoyanca* at having to pay 
for putting up the rope again- It is, pertmps, needless to 
emilimm tlie analysis of that internal life which coiisistB of 
such an infinite variety of important, trivial, and complex 
feedings- But bedbre w^e consider hoev music deals with 
emotion, 'wo must try and seize the fact that tlio history 
iif each hour does not only consist of outward incidents, 
bill that cuicii onc^ of these incidents and objects, m also 
every thought whicli flits through the mind, has its own 
aecciiiipanying emotion, or train nf emotions, and that tho 
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whole of human life forms one vast emolional fahri«»» he^iin 
long heforo thought, and continued dmvn ti> the feeldent 
pulse of second childhood. 

Hitherto wo have considered emotion in connection with 
6. definite images such as letters, bell-ropes, hot-water 
Emotton. jugs; but it is quite a mistake to HUj»|M»»e that defi- 
nite images, or even thoughts, are indtspeiisahle to tin* es.- 
istence of emotion. Wo may ho tempted to think tliat 
emotions derive all their importance and dignity from the 
thoughts with which they happen to he assiwiated. Tho 
very reverse of this, however, is tho ease. EmolUiu w oft- 
en weakened by association with thought, whereas ihonghta 
are always strengthened by emotion. Indeed, emotion Is 
the very breath and life-blood of thought, whieh without 
it would remain but a pale ami powerless shadow, ineapa- 
ble of asserting itself, or of exereising any kind of iiitln- 
enoe, good or bad. As the sun brings light and vvariiith 
to the visible world, as without it the whole realm t»f 
physical life would lie forlorn in one long midnight of cold 
paralysis, even so the solar orb of our emotions kindh’s 
each thought and endows each conception with fertile ae 
tivity. What power ctan any thought have witlnMii ew»«»- 
tion? When a man is exhaustetl with Imtiger and fatigue, 
you may pass through his mind the most striking thoughts 
of Shakspeare, or the most thrilling images *jf Ilyroii, bm 
they will be without effect, hecaust* of the absent'o of 
tional force in him. On tho otlior hand, t!n> comitM»ijest 
object in nature, a wayside daisy, 

“The meanest flower that blown," 

seen a thousand times without the smallest t-motiim, timy 
one day he seen with the poet’s eye, and w ill suddenly be 
found to contain thoughts 

“ Too deep for tenrs.” 
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No ilaiibt, gnintitig a certain measure of sensibility, ont 
of a iiefinite thought an emotion of some sort will arise ; 
it is e«iiMiIly true that out of an indefinite emotion eorre- 
tpondiiig thoughts will often arise. But there is this dif- 
jferenc# between Thought and Emotion* — thought is dead 
without emotion, whereas emotion has a life of its own en- 
tirely independent of thought. Thoughts are but wander- 
ing spirits that depend for their vitality upon the magnotio 
eurri'uts of fc*eling. 

The essential power of emotions over ihotights is recog- 
nized in the most popular forms of language. The thought 
of !H*iiven as a Pfurr is sufiieiiuitly powerless, however much 
we may deck it out with apocalyptical splendors; but we 
speak of the Stfiie of the Blessed as of a certain emotional 
condition of joy, and are perfectly satisfied to rest in that 
definition as the profoundest of all realities, although we 
may not he able to illustrate it by one definite thought or 
associate it with any <me distinct image. But further, when 
viewxHl through the lenses of more abstract reflection, all 
ilt^^fiiiile thoughts and distinct images are seen more clearly 
still tc» bt* hut the helps and crutches to something beyond 
tlu^iu—something whicdi may hereafiiu' become in its turn 
definitt* and ili^tilH*t, leading us on to yet another dim- 
ness and yet another llevelation. Once raise a thought to 
its highest powder, and it not only is accompanied by the 
strongi^st emotion, but, strange to say, actually passes out 
of the eoiidition of a tliought altogether into the condition 
of an enifitioii, just as hard metal raised to a suJBfieient pow- 
er of heat evaporates into the most subtle and attenuated 
gases. The pious lioman Catliolio kneeling before the cra- 
passes through successive emotional stages, from the 
gross ri^preHciilation of a torturc^fd human body to the ideal 
fiirtii Ilf a risen and glorified Savior, until at length to the 
<i©votw, mdiose adiiring eyes are still fixed upon the wood- 
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en crucifix, nothing remains hut the emotion of a pnft»eiK‘e, 
felt but not understood, in which he seems to live, ami 
move, and have his being. That is the moment^ he will 
tell you, of his highest life; the seventh heaven has l«H‘n 
reached, more intensely real than any scene t»f earth ; but 
it is wholly internal, a kingdom witinn, the of lift% 

and yet, to the common senses impalpnhle, wit limit fnrrii 
and void. The same phenomena are presented to ii« lif 
every fine actor ; we feel that his art ciiliiiinates, not in 
the rounded period, nor even in the loud roar ami violeiii 
gesticulation of excited passion, hut in the Invalliless si- 
lence of intense feeling, as he stands apart and alkiwii itio 
impotency of exhausted symbols, the cpiivering lip and Itir 
glazed eye, to express for him the crisis of iiiarlmilat# 
emotion. 

But, it will be urged, in each ease we start froini aonae* 
thing definite; in the latter we start from the incidents of 
the play. That provides us with a key to the eniotioiL 
Exactly so. But what I am maintaining is, not tiiiit 
iion does not accompany definite thought, but simply ifiat 
thought^ in proportion to its intensity, has a tciidciiry l«* 
pass into a region of abstract emotion iiid#|>eiid©nt and 
self-sufficing. 

In , the same way Poetry, which, as Mr. J, R Mill oV 
serves, is nothing but ** thought colored by strong ca«i^ 
tion, expressed in metre, and overheard/^ is coitslamtly 
composed of words which will hardly bear analysis, 
simple vehicles for the expression of definite tlionglitu, twit 
which may be justified as attempts to express tln^ c|iiiiilE#»- 
mg of an idea, or the evaporation of thought iii eniolifiiL 
MotMng is more common than to hear a iierson ** A 
truly exquisite poem ; hut what on earth does it mcftti 
A search for d^feit^ thoughts may very likely 1># in viiiti* 
What the poOTi really tsxmm is a certain succession or m* 
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rnagement of feelings, in -^vhicli emotion is every thing, 
and the ideas only helj>s and crutches. This result is oft- 
en obtained by what stupid people call extravagance of 
language or confusion of imagery, and by what Mr. li. II. 
Hutton has happily termed the physical atmosphere of 
words.” J. M. W. Turner’s vagueness and extravagance, 
so much complained of by common folk, is another exam- 
ple of the transformaticm of thoughts Into emotion. Mr. 
Iluskin has observi'd that Turner paints the souls of pict- 
ures. Kveji Turner’s opponents will agree that in many 
of his pictures most of the distinct images have evapora- 
ted, while others perceive that these have only vanished to 
nuikc way for emotions of transcendent force and beauty. 

It seems to us evident, then, that Ifm tendency of emo- 
tion in all its higher stages is to get rid of definite thoughts 
and imago.*? — is it equally certain that it occupies an inde- 
pendent region, and can start without them ? A very lit- 
tle reftection will probably convince us that wo may bo in 
a state of emotional depression, or otherwise — what we 
call in good spirits or in bad spirits — without being able 
to assign any definite reason, or to trace the mood in any 
way to any one thouiilit or combination of ideas. A 
thought may, indeed, flash upon the th'pressed spirit, and 
ilissipate in an instant our tlepression — or the fit of tlepres- 
sion may pass away of itself by mere force of reaction. 
Sensitive temperamejits are peculiarly liable to such “ups 
and downs;” !)ut we shall find, if we examine our cxjMjri- 
onces, that although the emotional region is constantly 
traverfiOfl by thoughts of every possible description, it has 
a lift* of its own, and is distinct from them even as watt'r 
is distinct from the various reflections tliat float across its 
surface. 
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So far we have merely attempted to show tl*e 
T.. tion which exists between Thoughts and Kino- 
tions ; and during the process wo have aflirmed 
the independent existence of an emotional region, in which 
there takes place a never-ceasing play and endh'ss siutck- 
sion of emotions, simple and complex- I>ut, in order to 
show the ground of contact between music and e«n>th»n, it 
will be necessary to put emotion itself into the erueible of 
thought, and express its properties by symbola 

We shall then subject Sound, as manipulat(*d by the art 
of music, to the same kind of analysis ; arnl if wc fimi that 
Sound contains exactly the same properties as emotion, we 
shall not only have established points of rt'semblanee W- 
tween the two, but we shall have actually reached the 
common ground, or kind of border-land, upon whkdi inter- 
nal emotion becomes wedded to external sound, and real- 
izes for itself that kind of concrete existence which it is 
the proper function and glory of art to bestow upon h«- 
man thought and feeling. If we xiow attempt to analyw* 
a simple emotion, we shall find that it invariably p<'»ssei‘se'« 
one or more of the following properties; eonjplex etiti> 
tions possess them «dl. 

I Elation and I>bd»bs8ion. — ^When a man is snflTering 
from intense thirst in a sandy desert, the emotional fiiniit 
within him is at a* low ebb, a ; but, on catching sight of a 
pool of water not far off, he instantly becomes liighly ela- 
ted, and, forgetting his fatigue, he hastens forward upon a 
new platform of feeling, b. On arriving at the water he 
finds it too salt to drink, and his emotion, from the highest 
elation, sinks at once to the deepest depression, v, 

n. VBLocrrr. — At this crisis our traveler bwh a man 
with a water-skin coming toward him, and hia ho|ieii in- 
stantly rise, b; and, running up to him, he wlatea how hk 
hopes have been suddenly raised, and as sitdtienly cswt 
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Em0TI02TAL Stmeols. 



II. Velocity 


CFig. 2.) 

X 


III. Intensity. 


(Fig. ) 




V. Form (see Fig. 6). 


Emotionai. Diagram or thk Man in thb Drsrrt. 


(Fig. 5.) 



Omtitodfi. 

(>»ntent. 

Sympathy, 


A. Thimt. 

B. Expectation. 

C. Bmppointmont. 


X. Mental repetition of A, B, C5. 
T>. Katisfuction. 

B. Complex feeling. 
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dowB, at B and c respectively; bat long before liis %vorc!« 
bave expressed, or even begun to express his tneaning, he 
bas, in a moment of time,-< — x, in fiict spontaneously, with 
the utmost mental velocity, ropassed through tlie emotions 
of elation and depression, a, which may at lin-t have 
lasted some time, but arc now traver>e«I in «un* Mublen 
flash of reflex consciousness. 

in. Intensity. — As he drinks the sparkling water, we 
may safely affinn. that his emotion increases in iiiten»«ity 
up to the point where his thirst bt*eoniCK <{m*iiehi d, and 
that every drop that be takes after that is accompanied by 
less and less pungent or intense feeling. 

TV. Vaeibty. — Up to tins time his enuititni has been 
comparatively simple ; but a suftering companion in>w ar- 
rives, and as he hands to him the grateful cup, his ctnotion 
becomes complex, that is to E!iy,he cxptvrionces a variety 
of emotions simultaneously. First, the craotuui of content- 
ment at having quenched his own thirst; stwond, gratitude 
to the man who supplied him with water — an emotion 
probably in abeyance until ho had tpuMiehcd his thirst; 
third, joy at seeing his friend participating in his own re- 
liefi 

V. Form. — ^I f the reader will now glance over this aim- 
pie narrative once more by the aid of the stccompanying 
diagrams, he will see that both the simple and the com- 
plex emotions above described have what, for want of » 
better term, we may call/brm/ f. c., they succeed each 
other in one order rather than another, and are at length 
combined with a definite purpose in certain fixed |>ro|H*r- 
tions. 

Now although I have, in order to lighten the luirdcn of 
metaphysics, tacked on a story to the above emotitmal ilia- 
grain, I wish to lemiad the reader that h needa none, and 
that It is capable of indmating the progression and th® 
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qualities of emotion without the aitl of a single definite 
idea. It must also be observed that, although I have ex- 
pressed by symbols the properties of emotion, simple and 
complex, no art-medium of emotion has as yet been arrived, 
at ; nothing but barren syinbuls ai*o before us, incapable 
of awakening any feeling at all, however well they may 
Btiffice to indicate Jts nature and properties. We have 
now to discover some set of Kymbols capable of bringing 
these emotional properties into direct communication with 
sound, and IVIusic will then emerge, like a new Venus from 
a sea of confused murmur, and announec herself as the 
royal Art-medium of Kmotion. 

The reader will perceive in a moment that musical nota- 
tion m the symbolism reepared, for it is capa- 
only of indicating all the properties of 
mni Emotion, emotion, but of connecting these with every 
variety and eomhination of sound. That every musical 
note corresponds to a fixed sound may be called a self- 
evident proposition* I hasten further to point out that 
the art of music is an arrangement or manipulation of 
sounds, whi<"h clearly reveals to us thi^ fact that sound 
posHt^Hses all the proptU'ties <»f emotion, and is, for this rea- 
son, admirably calculated to pren’ide it with its true and 
tiniversal language. 

In order to realize tins, %ve had better at onee compare 
mir analysis of Ktnotion with the following brief anaiysis of 
Strand, as it conies before us in the art of muBical notation. 

I* Ei.ation ano 1>ei*kesbion‘*— The modem musical scale 
consists of seven notes, or an octave of eighty with their 
accompanying Bcmi-toiies* The human voice, or a violin, 
will, in adililion, express every gradation of sotuid between 
each note ; tlius from Cl to C, ascending or descending, we 
can get any possible degree of Klation or llepression* 
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nVELOcmr. — This property is expressed hy the em- 
ployment of notes indicating the duratioim of the dilferent 
sounds, e. g., minims, quavers, crotchets, etc. Al «* * hy terms 
such as adagio, aUegro, etc., which do not indicate any 
change in the relative value of the notes, l»ut rais«‘ or low- 
er the Velocity of the whole movement. 

nr. IiTTENSiTY. — Between ppp vaxdfj'f Ihf lh« various 
degrees of intensity which may ho givcui to a single note. 
Intensity can also he produced hy accumulating a multi- 
tude of notes simultaneously, either in unisons, octaves, or 
concords, while the words cresecnilo and tiimiuH* Httt\ or 
certain marks, denote the gradual incri-ase or dccreim- of 
Intensity. 

IV. Vakikty. — W o have only to think <if tht* simplest 
duet or trio to realize how perfectly inusie po*(*.es»es this 
powerful property of complex emotion ; and we have only 
to glance at a score of Beethoven’s or Hjadir’s to see liow 
almost any emotion, however complex, is MuiH*cptibl«* of 
musical expression, 

V. Form. — Nothing is more common than to hear it 
said that Mozart is a great master of fonn ; that Ibn-th**- 
ven’s form is at tames ohseure, and so fortli. Of eontw#* 
what is meant is, that in the arrangement and develop- 
ment of the musical phrases, there is a grt*atcr or ^c^‘» fit- 
ness of proportion producing an effect of unity or inco- 
herence, as the case may bo. But the idea of musical 

can be made intelligible to any one who will take the 
trouble to glance at so simple a melody as the ** Bliut Ikdk 
of Scotland.” Tliat air consists of four phrases, each of 
which is divided into an elation and depression- The flwl 
two phrases are roi>eated ; the tlfml ami fourth iwcnr in 
the middle;: and the first two phrases reeur at the che«ie. 
We m%ht ©xpre*® the form numerieally in thi« way : 
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Tlxus JHusic appears visibly to the eye to possess all the 
essential pi'operties of emotion. May we not therefor© 
say that the secret of its power consists in this, that it 
alone is capable of giving- to the himplest, the subtlest, 
and the most complex emotions alike, that full ami satis- 
factory expression through souml which hitherto it has 
been fouixd impossibhi to give to many of them in any 
other way? 

When aihiding to the Bucoesaiou of emotions through 
^ which we pass hotir after hour, I called attention 
null Music. Qf them WTre so unimpor- 

tant as hardly to be worth the name of emotion ; that yet, 
so long ae conBciouaness lasts, we must be in Bome emo- 
tional state or other. This consideration may help us to 
understand the nature of a good deal of dull music, which 
is, in fact, the expression of %vhat nia}" be called neutral 
emotion. How strange it seeniB to some people that com- 
posers should think it worth while to write down page 
after page which is devoid of interest ! But if we lived 
more in the eomposer'^s world, our wonder would eeasa 
We should soon feel with him that our neutral states 
called ft>r musical expression as well as the higher Inten- 
sities and Velocities of Elation and Depression. Musla 
does not cover a little excited hit of life, but the whole of 
life; and the mind, larainod to the disciplined expression 
of emotion in music, takes delight in long trains of quiet 
emotion, eonseientiously worked out by wliat some may 

B2 
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call diffuse and dull musia There is a quantity of nuisie 
—of Schubert, for instance — which seems hardly wriltim 
for the public at all. It is the expressiou of JUjinijMtrtjiiit 
and uninteresting successions of emotion, wiujse only miTit 
consists in their being true to life; and until we have 
learned to think of every moment of our Hve'^ an lu inj; a 
fit subject for music, wo shall never uinleistand thi* JnvhikI- 
reveries of Tone Poets who were in the habit of regarding 
the whole of their inner life as melodic and symph«*nie, 
and setting vast portions of it to music, quite regardless 
of what the world at large tvas likely to say or think 
about it. 

And here let me pause to say that I am perfectly awart* 
io_ of the objections that may be urged againnl niy 
Objeouons. analysis of emotion and music into five |»r»>|M*r- 
ties. I shall be told that my explanation is inadtjquate ; 
that it is impossible to analyze a great many ©motionsi at 
all ; that music is often in the same way incapabltj of !«*- 
iug cut up into the above-named five properties. My an* 
swer is, that it is only possible to indicate very rotighiy 
by words and symbols the bare outlines and eoarseat forma 
of the general laws and properties of emotion. At the botf 
tom of some historical engraving containing the fwirlraka 
of a number of eminent personages wo maj' hav«t souie- 
times noticed a row of heads in outline sketehed, wlfbout 
color, shadow, or expression, yet docketed with the naiaea 
of the eminent personages above ; so wo liave sketched in 
the hai'e outlines of emotion. They lie before «« ilitrnh 
and passionless. They are no more than skeleton like* 
ne^W of what can not be given in mere black and while. 
But it would be possible to show by diagrams laucii tntire 
clearly the enormous detml and intricacy of musical phra* 
soology covered in otar dis^ram by on© mimgr© lino up 
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aiul clowrij and expn^a^eci in Buch wordn as elation and de- 
pression ; I might show tliat an elation can consist of an j 
length, and might contain within itself an infinite number 
of subordinate clations and depressions, involving difterent 
measures of velocity and intensity, and as complicated in 
form and variety as those gossamer webs we meet with on 
misty commons about sunrise. The eye gathers some no- 
tion of the capacities of sound for the expression of the 
most labyrinthine and complex emotion by looking at a 
full orchestral score, or trying to follow the miniito inflex- 
ions made by the fulton of a fine conductor. Such things 
no words can convey. Language is given ua to indicate 
the existence of a vast number of truths which can only 
be fully realized by other and more subtle modes of ex- 
pression. 

As emotion exists independently of Tlmught, so also 
does iilusie, lint Music may be a|>propriate- 
wedded to Thought* It is a mistake to 
W4>rd«. suppose that the music itself always gains 

by being associated with words, or definite ideas of any 
sort. The words often gain a good deal, but the music is 
just as good without them. I do not mean to deny that 
images and thoughts are eapable of exciting the dee|>est 
emotions, but they are inadequate to express the emotions 
th€»y excite. Music is more adequate, and hence wdll often 
seize an emotion that may have been excited by an image, 
and partially expressed by words — will deepen its exprcf^ 
sion, and, by so doing, will excite a still deeper emotion. 
That is how words gain by l>eing set to mimit. But to set 
^vtirds to music-—as in Oratorio or OfH^ra, or any kind of 
song— is, in fact, to mix two arts together. On the wliole, 
a striking ellVet may be produced, but, in riality, it is at 
the expense <if the purity tif each art. I^oelry is a great 
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art; so is music: but as a me<lium for emotion, eaeli j** 
greater alone than in company, although various gowl 
are obtained by linkitig the two together, provhliug tha* 
the words are kept in subordination to tfie greater expres- 
sion-medium. of music. Even then they are xtpt to luiitler 
the development of the music. Wiiat an amount c*f feehle 
recitative and incoherent choral writing do wo not owe to 
the clumsy endeavora of even good composers to wed mu- 
sic to words ! How often is the poet hamx>ered by th© 
composer, and the composer by the poet ! And yet^ when 
we remember such operas as Don Giovanni^ and sueii ora- 
torios as the JEIlijaj^, and note how instinctively the com- 
poser has treated the leading emotions, without being ham- 
pered by the words and the sentences of the libretto, w'© 
are bound to admit that the objections to the mixed art 
may be to a great extent overcome, while its advantages 
are obvious. Words, situations, and ideas are voiy useful 
to the composer, and still more so to his audience ; for a 
story, or the bare suggestion of some sit tuition, provid<»s a 
good skeleton form, and serves to awaken tniins of <*mo- 
tion, which music is all-powerful to deei>en ; and while 111© 
words are being declaimed, the music has already paaseil 
into depths of feeling beyond the control of words. 
any one look at the four parts of a chorus, and st*e the 
kind of subordinate use made of the words. After the first 
glance no one thinks much about the words: they come 
in more as incidents of vocalization than of thought, ami 
are piled up often without sense, and repeated by the dif- 
ferent voices And yet the first sentence of such 

diorases as “Rex Tremende,” in the JRmnkm^ w **T|je 
night is departing,” in the is an immenwn as- 

siatance to the hearer, striking the key-note to the ©mo- 
tions which muidc alone <«a fully express. On the other 
hand, when we turn to the pure arti.and inquire what gmwl 
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could any words do to a symphony of Beethoven, it must 
he answered, less and less |ijoo<l just in proportion as the 
symphony itself is musically appreciated. Even an opera 
is largely independent of words, and depends for its suc- 
cess, not upon the poetry of the libretto, or even the scen- 
ery or the plot, but upon its emotional range — i. upon 
the region which is dominated by the musical element. 
Has the reader never witnessed with satisfaction a fine 
opera, the words of which he could not understand, and 
whose plot ho was entirely nnahlu to follow? Has he nev- 
er seen a inusieian, in estimating a new song, run through 
it i-a])i(lly on the piano, and then turn hack to the hegin- 
ning to see vhat the wcmls were all about? We may be 
sure, long before ho has read the words ho will have esti- 
mated the value of the song. The words were good to set 
the composer’s emotions a-going, Tliey are interesting to 
his audience exactly in j>roportion to its ignorance of, and 
indiflereuce to, music. Persons who know and care little 
about music are alw'ays very particular about the words 
of a song. Tliey want to know what it all means — the 
words will tell them, of course. They are naturally glad 
to find something they can nnderslund ; yet all the while 
the open hccn-t winch they will never read lies in the mu- 
sic, m>t the words. The title “ Songs without Words,” 
which Jilcndelssohn has given to his six books of musical 
idylls, is full of deli<*atc raillery, aimed gtKid>humoredly 
enough at the non -musical world. “A ‘song without 
words !’ What an idea ! How can such a song bo possi- 
ble t” cries one. “ What more jwrfcct song could l» im- 
agiiH'd ?” exclaims another. If wo are to have words to 
songs, let us subordinate the thought to the emotion. The 
best %vords t<» music are those wliieh contain the ft'W’est 
number of thoughts and the greatest mnuln'r of emotions. 
Such are tim slmrtiT poems of Goethe, of Heine, of Byron, 
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a>nd, as a consequence, it is notorious tJuit liwthoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann he tween them havt*, 
with pardonable avidity, set to music almost all these pre- 
cious lyi’ics. 

The only possible rival to Sound as a vehicle for pure 
la emotion is Color, but up to the present time «o 
Color-art. “ art has been invented which stands in exactly 
the same relation to color as music does to scinid. Ho 
one who has ever attentively watched a sunset can fail to 
have noticed that color, as well as sound, possewstfs all the 
five qualities which belong to emotion : the passing of thtrk 
tints into bright ones corresponds to Elation ami Depres- 
sion. The palpitations of light and mobility of hues give 
Velocity, poorness or richness of the same color constitutes 
its Intensity, the presence of more than one color gives Va- 
riety, while ITorm is determined by the various degrees of 
space occupied by the different colors. Yet there exists no 
color-art as a language of pure emotion. Tlie art of paint 
ing has hitherto always been dependent upon definite nleas, 
faces, cliflEs, clouds, incidents. I^rerent by the engraver’s* 
art a Sir Joshua Reynolds, or even a Turner, and althmigl* 
the spectator has no notion of the eokiring of the (nrigina}, 
he gets some notion of the work because the color was an 
accessory — most important, no doubt, but still an aceesaory 
—not an essential of the artist’s thought. Bat to protwni 
a symphony without sound, or without the notes or sym- 
bols which, through the eye, convey to the ear smim'l, i« 
impossible, because sound, heard or coneeived, is not the 
accessory, but the essential, of the composer’s w'ork. 
composer’s art makes sound into a language of pure tmut- 
tion. The painter’s art uses color only as the accessory of 
emotion. Ho method has yet been diseovcrecl of arraiig* 
mg color hy itself for th© eye, as the mnaiciau’s art ar> 
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rangm Bound for the oar. Wo have no color pictures de- 
pending solely upon color as wo have Bynaphonies depend- 
ing solely upon sound. In Turner’s works we find the 
nearest approach ; but even he, by the necessary limitation 
of Ms art, is without the property of velocity. The canvas 
does not change to the eye — all that is, is presented simul- 
taneously as in one complex chord, and thus the charm of 
velocity, which is so great a property in emotion, and 
which might belong to a color-art, is denied to the painter. 
Color now stautls in the same kind of i-olation to the paint- 
er’s art as Sound among the Greeks did to the art of the 
gymnast. lJut just as we speak of the classic age as a time 
long before the era of real music, so by-and-by posterity 
may allude to the present age as an ago before the color- 
art was known — an age in which color had not yet been 
developed into a language of pure emotion, but simply 
used as an accessory to drawing, as music was once to 
bodily exercise and rhythmic recitation. And her© 1 will 
express my conviction that a Color-art exactly analogous 
to the Bound-art of music is possible, and is among the 
arts which have to he traversed in the future, as Sculpture, 
Architpctur(», Painting, and Music have been in the past. 
Nor do I iM‘c why it should not equal any of these in the 
splendor of its results and variety of its applications. Had 
we but a system of color-notation which would as intensely 
and instantaneously connect itself with every possible tint, 
ami jjossess the power of combining colors before the mind’s 
eye, as a page of music combines sounds through the ©y© 
to the mind’s ear — had wo hut instruments, or some ap- 
propriate art-mechanism for rendering such colors-notation 
into r<'{d waves of color before the bodily eye, wc should 
then have actually realized a now art, the extent and gran- 
deur of whoso developments it is simply impossible to m- 
timate. Tiio reader, -whose eye is passionately responmva 
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to color, may gain some faint anticipation of the C’olor-art 
of the future if he will try to recall tlu* kiial of ini}irv>*ti«»n 
made upon him by the exquisite thus paitited upon the 
dark curtain of the night at a display of fireworks. I se- 
leot fii-eworks as an illustration in pi-eferenee t«» the nuMt 
gorgeous sunset, because lam not speaking of Nature, i*ut 
Ar t — that is to say, something into tiie etuuposition «f 
which the mind of man has entered, and whose v«*ry mean- 
ing depends upon its hearing the evidonces tif luunan tht- 
signs; and I select pyrotechny, instead of painting of any 
kind, because in it we get the imjHirtant entotioiial 
erty of velocity, necessarily absent from fixed etiloring. 

At such a display as I have mentioned, we are, in fact, 
present at the most astonishing revelatitins of Liglit and 
Odor. The effects produced are indeed often assmuatetl 
with vulgar patterns, loud noises, and the most eoam* and 
stupid contrasts. Sometimes the combinations are feliei* 
tous for a moment, and by the merest chance ; but usual- 
ly they are chaotic, inherent, discordant, and siipportabhf 
only owing to the splendor of the materials <‘mp!oycd. llul 
what a majestic Symphony might not be played with such 
oroh^ral blazes of incomparable hues 1 what delicate mel- 
odies composed, of single flrxkting lights, changing and melt- 
ing from one slow intensity to another through the dark, 
until some tender dawn of opal from below might pcrclmnetf 
receive the last fluttering pulse of ruby light, and prepare 
the eye for some new passage of exquisite color I Why 
should we not go down to the Palace of the People, and 
assist at a real Color-prelude or Symphony, as wc now go 
down to hear a work by Mozart or Mendelssohn H But the 
Ooloi>art must first be constituted, its symlmls and phrase- 
ology diSTOvered, its instruments invented, and ito com- 
posers bom. iJt) to that time, mu^o will have no rival a« 
an Art-medimn of emotion. 
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IIL 

Modekn Music is the last great legacy which Rome has 

13 . left to the world. It is also remarkable as a dis- 

Mnuiic wotd 

thm Am- tiiict product of modem civilimtion. Christiauity 
ended by producing that peculiar passion for self-analysis, 
that rage for the anatomy of emotion, and that reverence 
for the individual soul which was almost entirely unknown 
to the ancient world. The life of the Greek was exceed- 
ingly simple and objective. Ills art represented the phys- 
ical beauty in which he delighted ; but the faces of his 
statues were usually without emotion. Ilis poetry was 
the expression of strong rather than subtle feeling. lie 
delighted in dramas with but few characters and with 
hardly any plot. He could have but little need of music 
to express his enudions, for tliey could be adecpiately ren- 
dered by sculpture and reidtation. Ancient liome, in its 
best times, had no sympathy with any kind of art; to con- 
<|uer and to make laws for the conquered was her peculiar 
mission. Still less than Greece could she stand in need of 
a special language for her emotions, which were of a sim- 
ple, austeri*, aiul practical character, and found in the daily 
duties of tlu* citizen-life a sufficient outlet of expression. 
Christianity, by dwelling especially upon the sanctity of 
the individual life, deepened the channels of natural feel- 
ing, and unfoldcii capacities of emotion which strove in 
vain for any articulate expression.^ But Christianity had 
to pas« through several stages before she met with Modern 
Music* The active missionary spirit had fimt to subside 
and be replaced by itie otiose and contemplative moo<i be- 
fore tlie need of any elaborate Art-medium of expression 
coiibl make itself felt in Christendom. Unrest is fatal to 
Art. It was in the peaceful seclusion of monastic life that 
* Seeciad Beok.*— I. latroductieu to Motlorn Music. 
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a new tonal system and a sound motluxi of iustrui-tion first 
arose. From being intensely ol>j«c‘ti\ t! and praftiral, the 
genius of Christianity became intensely meditativt*, and in- 
trospective, and mystical. The Roman monks may thus 
be said to have created modern music, Tli«* tlevot«?e, re- 
lieved from poverty and delivered fi*om persecution, liad 
time to examine what was going on within him, to chroni- 
cle the different emotional atmospheres of his ecstmy, to 
note the elations and depressions of the religious life, the 
velocity of its aspirations, the intensity of its enthusiaKnts, 
the complex straggle forever raging between the spirit and 
the flesh, and the ever-changing proportions anti 1‘orms as- 
sumed by one and tbe other. Out of these experiences at 
length, arose the desire for art-expression. Oothic archi- 
tecture supplied one form, and the Italian schools of paint- 
ing another; but already the key-note of a more |»erlwt 
emotional language had been struck, which was destined 
to supply an unparalleled mode of utterance btdh for the 
Church and the World. Such a language wuuhl be valua- 
ble exactly in proportion to the complexity of ihmiglut and 
feeling to be expressed and the desire for its expri-ssion. 
The fusion of the Ohuroh and the World at the tinio of the 
Reformation was at one© the type and the utarting-pomt 
of all those mixed and powerful influenetta which eharae- 
terize what we call Modern Civilization, anti it is remarka- 
ble that the sceptre of music should have passetl from fall- 
en Rome to free Germany just at the tirno when Utuim 
showed herself most incompetent to untlerHiaml anti co|»o 
with the rising Spirit of the New Age, which < ierniany may 
almost be said to have created. 

If we were now asked roughly to tlefine what we ftM’an 
by the Spirit of the Age, wo shoukl say the geniiw td' the 
nineteenth century is analytio. There is hardly any thing 
on earth which Goethe — ^the very Incarnat i<»it of mtRlem 
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culture' — “has not done something toward analyzing. Sci- 
entific research has taken complete possessioii of the nnez- 
plored regions of the physical world. Kant and Hegel 
have endeavored to define the limits of the pure reason. 
Swedenborg strove to give law and system to the most 
ahnoraaal states of human consciousness. There is not an 
aspect of nature^ or complication of chai*acter, or contrast 
of tlionght and feeling, wliich has not been delineated by 
modern novelists and painted by modem artists, while the 
national poets of JEurope, whether we think of Goethe, 
Heine, Lamartine, l>e Musset, or our own living poets — 
Tennyson and Browning — have all shown the strongest 
disposition to probe and explore the hiilden mysteries of 
thought and feeling, to arrange and rearrange the insoluble 
problems of life, wdilch never sceme<l so insoluble as now, 
to pmsent facts with all their by-play, to trace emotion 
through all its intricate windings, and describe the variak 
tions of the souFs temperature from its most fiery heats 
down to its most glacial iiitonsitica 

If I were asked to select two poems most characteristic 
of tlie emotional tendencies of this age, I shouki select the 
In MemorianF* and the Ring and the Bookf’ for in 
both these works the introspecti\ e teiuhnicy and the rest- 
less ennh^avor to present, ^ylth minute* fidelity, an immenw 
crowd of feelings with something like a symphonic unity 
of effect, culminate. Art, litemtiire, and science aro all re- 
dundant with the same analytical and emotional tenden- 
ciea. Is it wronderful that such an age should be the very 
age ill whicdi music, at once an analytical Seienee and a 
piirt^ Art-medium of Emotion, has, wdth a rapidity like that 
of sculpture in Orc^ece or painting in Italy, suddenly reach- 
i*tl its higfiest |W*rfeetion? Music is pre-eminently the art 
of the nineteenth century, because it is in a sitpreme mam 
nor respoiisiv© to the emotional w'antB,'the mixed aspirar 
lions, and the paBsicniate self-conscioiiKiK*SB of The Age. 
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IV. 

But if Music stands in such definite and important relft- 

14. tions to The Age, it becomes higlily desiraUlo to 
Morals, know whether Music has any definite connection 
with Morality, and, if so, what that connection w-ally is. 
Of course this question is part of a raucli wider subjetH, 
viz., The general connection between Art and Moral#. Wo 
must often have heard people anxiously inquiring, “ Must 
good art be moral? may it be un-moral?” Or perhap# the 
problem is more often stated thus: “Is the object of Art 
to produce Pleasure or to promote Morality?” I'o this 
general question the best answer is, “Art should ilu both.” 
But before we can discuss tlio subject at all, another ques- 
tion has to bo answered, namely, What is the origin of 
Art? Without attempting any exhaustive rewartih, wo 
may remind the reader that all TIio Arts arise out of a 
certain instinct, which impels man to make an appeal to 
the senses by expressing his thoughts and emotions in 
some external form. When Ms thoughts and emotions hap- 
pen to be worthily directed toward great subjects, his Art 
will have dignity ; when, in addition to being happily and 
wisely selected, what ho Mms at is represented with fidel- 
ity and sMU, his Art will have sesthetio worth ; and when 
its general tendency is good, his Art may bo called moral. 
It is quite clear from this that Morality is a quality which 
Art may or may not possess; it does not, e,xcept in a very 
secondary sense, belong to its constitution. Tim Jdondity 
depends upon the Artist, not upon the Art. If a man is a 
good man, the tendency of his work will probably b«* mor- 
al ; and if a bad man, it will most likely be the reverw ; 
but ybu may have a work of Art at one and tl»© wune time 
sBsthetically good and morally bad. Thnovided them bo 
intelligent selection, fidelity, and bHH, although the »ob- 
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ject "be presented in a manner disastrouB to moral.% the 
Art will be in a sense good. Even then we may say that 
its goodness depends upon the moral qualities of patience, 
industry, and truthfulness ; but we can not call it moral 
Art, because these qualities have been used without regard 
to, or in defiance of, Morality. Those who are content to 
value art merely for its power of representing the imagina- 
tions of a man’s heart through the senses are perfectly en- 
titled to say that Art need not aim at pi'omoting morals ; 
that it is in its nature an un-moral thing, and of course it 
is so in the same sense in which a drug gi%'en one day as 
a poison and anculier day us a medicine is in itself peifect- 
ly uu-moral. Tlu^ nioralit3^ lies in the administration, and 
comes from a quality' which belongs, not to the drug, but 
to the agent who administers it. In like manner, mor- 
ality" of an artist’s work depends upon the good intention 
of the artist, as dis|>laye<l in the general effect which the 
expression of Ins tlnnights and emotions is calculated to 
produce. Thus, %vhile it is a great mistake to confuse the 
naturti and constitution of Art with its <»f!ects and possi- 
ble tendencies by asking such inconsequent quest iiuis as 
whether it is meant to |iri>duc‘e Pleasure or ii> promote 
it st*ems u> tis a still gravi*r mistake to igmwe 
the* fact that the region of Art has every where ptuiits of 
contact with the regkin of Morals, and that its dignity iiiicl 
lielpf«!ii€*ss to man depend not only upon a propitious 
lection find happy ex€»cittioii, Imt also upon the iimiiifeit 
aims and objeels of the work itself 

ibit what do live mean by the Kegioii of Moimisf When 

m a mail is placed at the equator, and toki to travel 
north m south, lib first question %vi!l bf% %%iiie}i in 
the iifirtli pole and %vhich is the south pole? and, he 

makes up lib miiifl on this preliiiiitiary qiiestiim, can 
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not tell whether his steps are leading him right or wrong. 
And before we begin to speculate about the good and evil 
tendencies of art, we must, in like manner, Ik* able to point 
to the poles of Good and Evil themscdves. Of eour.Ni* peo- 
ple will dispute endlessly about the aiiplieatiou of priiiei- 
pies, just as people may select different mails to get to the 
north and south, but the poles and their general when- 
abouts must be assumed before any kind of certain nrogress 
can be made. 

I must here ask the reader to give his assent to some 
general principles. I must induce him to adndt, for in- 
stance, that moral health consists in a certain aelivity com- 
bined with the relative subordination of all his faeultii-s — 
in a self-control not chocking development, but assist tug 
it; enabling him at once to prevent any disastrous vk»- 
lence through the rebellion of the senses, whih' giving fair 
play to these too often pamitcrod menials. And, altovc all, 
I must ask him to condemn as immoral thti deliberate enl- 
tivation of unbalanced emotions merely for the wike of pne 
ducing pleasure. Our rough scheme of momls, nr our gen- 
eral idea of right and wrong, will moreover insist ujwtn the 
healthful activity of each individoal ueutvrdinff fo hi* nftminl 
gijts and aapaeUieSy directed in snch a way a» to »»|i«*«t 
and promote the h^lthful activity of society in general. 
This may be thought a sufficiently vague statement of 
moi-als, but it is quite definite enough for our present pur- 
pose, and will be found to cover most cases in point, 1 
will venture to call special attention to the ahsertion that 
moral health is consistent with development tuvortting U 
«P^idL gifts and capacities. It will not clo tc» make morn! 

imnsist only in the equal development of* all a miniV 
ffietdtiw; he may ho fitted to excel in some one direetioii; 
we must admit the principle of sjwoialty in Human Na- 
ture, and, if a man bo bom to excel in eloquence, we must, 
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if necc^Rsary, let bim off his arithmetic ; or if he is to be a 
good engineer^ we must excuse him his arts and literature, 
if needful* Will that be healthy development? Well, it 
may be on the whole, considering the limits and imperfec- 
tions of our present state, the best kind of development of 
which he is capable ; for it is morally more healthful to ar^ 
live at perfection in one department than to enjoy a puny 
mediocrity, or even an inferior excellence in several, and 
Nature herself guides us to this conclusion by signally en- 
dowing men with special faculties. For this reason, our 
notion of moral health should include a special develop- 
ment of tlu‘ individual according to his gifts. But as man 
is not a unit, but a member of society, his activity has to 
be judged not only wdth a reference to himself, but also 
%vith reference to his fellow’s; and here the word heaUhf til 
supplies us wdth a key-note, for %vhat is really morally 
healthful for the individual will he found, as a general rule, 
healthful to society at large. The man, for instance, whose 
art IS chiefly devoted to the delineation of love under its 
most self-indulgent and least ennobling aspects must be 
<*alled an immoral artist, not because he paints the soft 
side of love, which is lc*gitimately entitled to have a soft 
hide to it, but lHH^auKe he dwells exclusively and obtrusivo- 
i\% for the* mere sake of producing pleasure, upon that aide 
of love which, when unrcHtrained and exaggerated, is of 
all others most calculated to injure the moral health, both 
of the individual and of socic^ty at large. No doubt every 
thing may Im* represented in art, and when once a subject 
has la'Cfi chosen, nothing is gained by a timorous holding 
back of any tiling which atlds to its power as a faithful 
represiuitatioii of the artist’s emieeptiom But the morali 
ty of the work must depend tipon the way in which the 
conception, as pn^Hented, is calculated to affect the moml 
health of soeiely. Now% in attempting to judge the ethi 
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cal value of a work of art, we tnuBt, as I have wiid, have a 
general notion of %vhat we mean by good ami evil ; then 
we shall have to look at the work itself, not with referenee 
merely to the actual good and evil expressetl by it, i>ul to 
the proportions in which the two are mixed, and, Jil»t*ve 
all, to the kind of sympathy with which they are intended 
to he viewed. 

In some of the Gothic cathedrals wo may have noticed 

16. strange figures hiding in nooks and corners, or ob- 
trusively claiming attention as w'ater-spout.H. Some 
of them are revolting enough, but they arc not to he sev- 
ered from their connection with the whole huihrnig- Thtt 
is the woi-k of art; these are but the details, and only scuiie 
of the details. How many statues are there in all thoM* 
niches? — let us say a thousand. You shall find seveiiiy 
pure Virgins praying in long robes, and forty Monks, and 
Apostles, and Bishops, and Angels m choirs, and Andism- 
gels standing high and alone upon lofty facade, and pinna- 
ole, and tower; and round the corner of the roof shall he 
two devils prowling, or a hideous-looking vtllaiu in great 
pain, or (as in Chester Cathedral) there may bo a projtor- 
tion — a very small proportion — of obscene figures, hard, 
and true, and pitiless. “What scandalous subjects ft*r 
church decoration !” some may exclaim ; yet the whole im- 
pression produced is a profoundly moral one. Tlie sculp- 
tor has given you the life he saw ; but he has given it from 
a really high stand-point, and all is moral, heeause all is in 
healthy proportion. There is degradation, hut there is al 
divine beauty; there is passionate and despairing sin, Init 
there is also calmness and victory ; there are devils, but 
they areinfinitely outnumbered by angels ; there lurks the 
blur of human depravity, hut m we pass out beneath 
groups of long-robed saints in prayer, the thought of sir. 
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fades oat before a dreani of divine purity and peace. We 
can see what the artist loved and what he taught ; that is 
the right test, and we may take any man’s -work as a whole, 
and apply that test fearlessly. If we would know whether 
a work of art is moral or not, let ns ask such questions as 
these : Does the artist show that his sympathies lie with 
mi unwholesome preponderance of horrible, degraded, or 
of simply pleasttrable, as distinct from healthy, emotions? 
Is he for whipping the jaded senses to their work, or mere- 
ly for rejoicing in the highest activity of their healthful ex- 
ercise ? Does he love what is good while acknowledging 
the existence of evil, or does he delight in what is evil, and 
merely introduce wiiat is good ibr the vicious sake of 
trampling upon it. 

How differently may the same subject involving human 
sin be treated ! Given, for instance, the history of a crime; 
one man will repx'csent a bad action as so pleasurable and 
attractive as to make \m forget its criminality, while anoth- 
er, without flinching from descriptive fidelity, will mix bis 
proportions of good and evil, and distribute his sympathies 
in such a manner as to deprive us of all satisfaction in con^ 
tenxplating the* wrong, ami inspire us with a wholesome 
horror of the erinn^ iiivolved. 1 necnl only refer to the ca- 
tastroplie in l^m’d l^y lion’s Alice, or the ^lyateries,” and 
in Cleorge Eliot’s Adam Bede,” as illustrations of the pro- 
foundly immoral and moral treatment of the same subject. 
Th«i morbid tastc^ which French and Ih^lgian painters ex- 
hibit for scenes of Idoodshed and murder is another in- 
stance of the way in which art becomes immoral by stimu- 
lating an iinwdiolesomo appetite for horrors. Tintoret’s 

Plague of Milan” is horrible enmigli, hut there is this dif- 
ference betwetm that picture and such a pasture as t!u‘ two 
decapilatiHi corpH<»H ofGounts Egmont ami Horn, by Louis 
iialiait— the Italian mahterpiecc reflec^ts the profound im* 

C 
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pression made upon a people sufFeriiig from a |2cr<*at na» 
tional calamity, while the other is simply » dis|2?U8ting sop 
cast forth to a demoi*alized and bloodthirsty I^arisian ih»j*- 
ulace. 

The best art is like Shakspeare’a art, and Titian's art, 
always true to the great, glad aboriginal iimtincts of onr 
nature, severely faithful to its foibles, never repri'senting 
disease in the guise of health, never rejoicing in the exer- 
cise of morbid fancy, many-sided without being unbal- 
anced, tender without weakness, and fi>rciblo witlumt ever 
losing the fine sense of proportion. Nothing ean be falser 
than to suppose that morality is served by representing 
facts other than they arc ; no emasculated picture of life 
can be moral : it may be meaningless, and it is sure to Imj 
false. No; we must stand uimn the holy hill with hatidti 
uplifted like those of Moses, and 8 t*e the battle of OoihI 
against Evil with a deep and inexhaustible sympathy for 
righteousness, and a sense of triumph and victory In our 
hearts. The highest service that art can accomplish for 
man is to become at once the voice of his nobler aspira- 
tions and the steady disciplinarian of hia emotimm, ami it. 
is with this mission, rather than with any sasthetiu 
tion, that we are at present oonceroed- 

I proceed to ask how Music, which I have shown to ho 
the special Art-medium of Emotion, is capable, in common 
with all the other arts, of exercising by itself moral and 
immoral functions. 


V. 

WiiBJT music becomes a mixed art — that is to say, when 
MwJcand “ wedded to words, and associated with definite 
MoraiMtar. ideas — when it is made the accompaniment of 
scenes which in themselves are calcnlate<i to work power- 
fully for good or evil upon the emotions — then it is m ea«y 
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to see how music is a moral or an immoral agent as it is 
to decide upon the tendency of a picture or a poem. The 
song is patriotic, or languisliing, or comic, and in each case 
the music is used, not as a primary agent to originate, but 
as a powerful secondary agent to deepen and intensify the 
emotion already awakened by the words of the song or 
the operatic situation. But how can a piece of music, like 
a picture, he iu itself moral, immoral, sublime or degraded, 
trivial or dignified ? Must it not entirely depctul for such 
qualities as these upon the definite thoughts and images 
wdth winch it happens to be associated ? I will answer 
this question by reminding the reader of another. Does 
emotion itself always need definite thoughts and images 
before it can become healthful or harmful — in other words, 
moral or immoral? I have endeavored, Book Blrst, 11., 6, 
7, to show that there w'as a region of abstract emotion 
hi human nature constantly indeed traversed by definite 
thoughts, but not dependent upon them for its existence ; 
that this region of emotion consisted of infinite varieties 
of mental temperature; that upon these temperatures or 
atmospheres of the soul depended the degree, and often 
the kind of actions of which at different moments "wc w^ere 
capable, and that,<iiutc apart from definite ideas, the emo- 
tional region miglit bo dull, apathetic, eager, brooding, se- 
vere, resolute, impulsive, etc., but that each one of these 
states might exist and pass "without culminating in any 
kind of action, or being clothed with any appropriate set 
of ideaa But if this much be granted, who will deny that 
the experience of such Boul-atmospheres must leave a defi- 
nite* impress upon the character? For example, the expe- 
rience of sustained languor without an effort at acquiring 
a iuor«i vigorous impulse will be deleterious ; excitement 
passing into calmness — vague fear or discomfort giving 
place to deep and satisfied feelings of peace or a sense of 
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exhaustion, followed hy recreation and revival of power — 
such will be beneficial, productive, on the whole, of a hope- 
ful and encouraging temper of mind ; and it is just an p<js<- 
sible to classify these various atmospheric states of mind 
as wholesome or the reverse, as it is to classily the \arioua 
feppropriate thoughts and images to which they may be 
attached. Of course, in a thousand instam-es they are 
actually so attached; for as thought is always seeking 
emotion, so is emotion always seeking thought, and the 
atmospheres of the soul may be said to he c<instantiy pen- 
etrated by crowds of appropriate thoughts, whieh take 
their peculiar coloring and intensity only upon entering 
the magic precincts of emotion. But if, as we have main- 
tained, music has the power of actually creating and ma- 
nipulating these mental atmospheres, what vast eapacitit'a 
for good or evil must music possess ! Kor what troo|m <jf 
pleasurable, stimulating, or enervating ideas ami fancies is 
good dance-music responsible, by providing all tlu‘sc with 
the emotional atmospheres which invite their presen<*c*, 
and by intensifying the situation ! The strains of martial 
music as a military hand passes by are capable of rousing 
something like a spirited and energeUo emotion, Ibr a mo- 
ment at least, in the breast of the tamest auditor, and the 
Bible itself pays a tribute to the emotional efftfct and p€>w- 
er of changing the soul’s atmosphere possessed by even 
such a primitive instrument as David’s har|) — “ When the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, then David took an 
harp, and played with his hand. So Saul was refresh(‘d, 
and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him” (1 
Sam., xvi., 23). Poor George III., in his fits of melancholy 
maduess, was deeply sensible of the power of musie to er«*- 
ate atme^pheres of peace, and restore sometliing like har- 
mony to the “ sweet hells” of the spirit “jangled oat of 
tune.” I have no doubt whatever that the acknowledged 
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iafluCBCO of music over the insane might be far more ex- 
tensively used — indeed, if applied judieiously to a disor- 
ganized mind, it might be as powerful an agent as galvan- 
ism in restoring healthy and pleasurable activity to the 
emotional regioiis* Who can deny, then, if such a mysteri- 
ous command as this is possessed by music over the realm 
of abstract emotion, that music itself must be held responsi- 
ble for the manner in which it deals with that realm, and. 
the kmd of succession, proportion, and degrees of the vari- 
ous emotional atmos]>heres it has the power of genei'ating ? 

I pause for a moment to meet the objection often 
Bmtiion h)rought against the exercise of emotion apart 
ajjd Murals* from actiom Every thing, it may be said, music 
included, wdiich excites an emotion not destined to cul- 
minate in action, has a %veakeiung and enervating effect 
upon cliurxieten This is true when an emotion is roused 
which has for its object tlie performance of a duty. We 
may derive pleasure from a glowing appeal to help the 
sufferings — w^e may listen with excitement to the details 
of the Buffering w-e are called upon to alleviate; yet, if wo 
do no more, the emotion will indeed have enervated ub. 
But to be aftected by a drama, a novel, or poem, which 
points ti> no immediate duty of action in us, need not ener- 
vate— it may be a healthy exercise or discipline of emo- 
tion ; wre may be the better for it, we may be the more 
likely to act rightly when the opportunity occurs for hav- 
ing felt rightly %vhen there wms no immediate eidl for ac- 
tion. We ought not to be afraid of our emotions because 
tlii*y may not lie instantly called upon to inspire action. 
Depend upon it, a man ia better for his formless aspira- 
tions after gocnl, and the more powerful and <liscipiined 
the eimitiiiiis become through constant exercise, the better 
it will be for us. It is better to feel sometimos wdthout 
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action, than to act often without feeling. TIio un|)ar<lon- 
ahle sin is to allow feeling to supersede action when the 
time for action as the fruit of feeling has arrived. This is 
the baiTen sin of Sentimentalism. 

In considering practically the Good and Kvil of music 
as it comes before us in its highly-developed inmlern form, 
we shall naturally have to refer to the three clasHcs of 
people most concerned — the Composer, the Executive 
Musiciak, the Listener. 


VL 

The Composer lives in a world apart, into which only 
19 those who have the golden key are admitted. 
The Composer, ippg goldon key is not the sense of hearing, 
but what is called an “Ear for Music.” Even then half 
the treasures of the composer’s world may bo as dea«i let- 
ters to the vulgar or untrained, just as a village Kchool- 
boy who can read fluently might roam, with an unappre- 
ciative gape, through the library of the British Musetuii. 
The composer’s world is the world of emotion, full of deli- 
cate elations and depressions, which, like the hum of mi- 
nute insects, hardly arrest the nncultivated ear — full of 
melodious thunder, and rolling waters, and the voice of 
the south wind — without charaa for the many who pans 
hy. Full of intensity, like the incessant blaze of Eastern 
lightning — ^full of velocity, like the trailing fire of the fall- 
ing stars — full of variety, like w'oodlands smitttm by the 
breath of autumn, or the waste of many colors changing 
and iridescent upon a sunset sea. The emotions which 
such images are calculated to arouse in the hearts of those 
who are prepared to entertain the composer, wlm 

has studied well the secrets of his art, can excite through 
the medium of sound alone; formless emotions are bis 
Mends. Intimately do the spirits of the air, called into 
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existence hj the pulsing vibrations of melody and har- 
mony, converse with him. They are the familiai*s that he 
can seiul forth speeding to all hearts with messages too 
Biibtlo for words — sometimes sparkling with irresistible 
mirth, at others wild with terror and despair, or filled with 
the sweet whispers of imperishable consolation. All this, 
and far more than any words can utter, was to be done, 
and has been done for man, by music; but not suddenly, 
or at once and altogether, as the first rude attempts, still 
extant and familiar to most of us in the shape of Grego- 
rian chants, live to attest. 

As the early violin-makers, by long lives of solitary toil 
^ and intense thought, slowly discovered the per- 
rnmotMmic. exquisite proportions which make 

the violins of Stracliuarius the wonder of the world ; as the 
various schools of painting in Italy brought to light, one 
by one, those elements of form, color, and chiaroscuro 
which are found united, wdth incomparable richness and 
grace, in the master-pieces ofRaphael,Tintoret, and Titian, 
so did the great maestros of the sixteenth century begin 
to arrange the rudim^mts of musical sound in combinations, 
not Bicrely correct according to the narrow code of melo- 
dy and harmony siiggeBted by a few leading properties of 
vibration and the natural divisions of the scale, but in 
studied and sympathetic relations adapted to the ever- 
changing, complex, and subtle emotions of the hearts 
About the time that Italian painting reached its acme of 
splendor, the dawn of modern music — that form of art 
which was destined to succeed painting, as painting had 
succeeded architecture — had already begun. Palestrina, 
to whom we owe modem melody, and whose harmonies 
enchanted even Momrt and Mendelssohn when they first 
heard them in the Pope’s chapel at Rome, was bom in 
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1524, nine years after the death ofllaphael- In two htin* 
dred and jfifty years from that date, the delights <d inelt>- 
dy, the depths and resources of harmony, had been ex- 
plored. The powers of the human voice, the capacities of 
stringed instruments, every important variety of wind in- 
strument, the modern organ, and the piano-l'orte, h;ul been 
discovered. Music could no longer be calleil a U rm ineuy- 
nita. When Mozart died, all its great mines, as far as wo 
can see, had at least been opened. We are not aware that 
any important instrument has been invented suu'e hts day, 
or that any new form of musical composition has made its 
appearance. Innumerable impi’ovements in tiie instru- 
mental department have been introduced, ami tlouhtless 
the forms of Symphony, Cantata, Opera, and ('ahmet mu- 
sic, bequeathed to us by the great masters t>f the eiglit- 
eenth century, have been strangely elaborated by IJcetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, and are even now un- 
dergoing startling modifications in the hands of Wagner 
and his disciples. It is not for us to say in what direetit»n 
the rich veins of ore will be found still further to t‘.vt«*ml, 
or what undiscovered gems may yet lie in the rivers, or lie 
imbedded in the mountain ranges of the musical cosmos. 
But we may safely affirm that for all purposes of inquiry 
into the rationale or into the moral properties of music, wt* 
are at this moment as much in possession of tiie full and 
sufficient facts as we ever shall be, and therefore wo see no 
reason why inquiries to which every other Art has bwn 
fully and satisfactorily subjected should ho any longer de- 
ferred in the case of Music. 

The difference between “ tweedledum and tweedlede©’" 
Bi. has always been a subject of profound mystery 
to the unmusical world ; but the musical world 
is undoubtedly right in feeling strongly upon 
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tlie subject, tliougb unbappily often wrong when trying 
to give its reasons* It is quite impossible for any one, 
who has thoughtfully and sympathetically studied the dif- 
ferent schools of music, not to feel that one style and con- 
ception of the art is nobler than another. Tlnat certain 
methods of using musical sound are affected, or extrava- 
gant, or fatiguing, or incoherent, while others are digni- 
fied, natural, or really pathetic, arranging and expressing 
the emotions in a true order, representing no vamped-up 
passion, but passion as it is, with its elations, depressions, 
intensities, velocities, varieties, and infinitely line inflexions 
of form. IJetween the spirit of the musical Sentimentalist 
and the musical Realist there is eternal war. The contest 
may rage under different €ai>tains. At one time it is the 
mighty Gluck who opposes the ballad-mongering Piccini ; 
at another it is the giant Handel verstts the melodramatic 
Bononcini; or it is Mozart against all France and Italy; 
or Beethoven against Rossini ; or Wagner against the 
world. In each case the points at issue are, or are sup- 
posed by the belligerents to be, substantially the same. 
False emotion, or abused emotion, or frivoloits emotion 
versus true feeling, disciplined feeling, or siiblime feeling. 
Musicians perhaps can not always explain how music is 
capable of the above radical distinctions — granted. I am 
concerned just now with this remarkable fact — the distinc- 
tion exists in their minds. They arrange the German, the 
Italian, French, and the Franco-German schools in a cer- 
tain order of musical merit and importance; there is a fair 
geneml agreement about what this order should be ; and, 
perlmps wdthout knowing why, an enlightened musician 
would no more compare Rossini to Beethoven, or Gounod 
to Mozart, than a literary critic would speak of Thomas 
3rIoore in the same breath with Shakspeare, or place Bouci- 
cault by the side of Schiller. 

C 2 
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The reason of the superiority of the mo<lern (Jernmn 
22. school from Gluck to Schumann over the 

Germau, itai- 'F'rGnch and Italian we believe to he a real 
Schools. Bubstantiul one, although, owing to the 

extraordinary nature of the connection between sound and 
emotion, it is far more easy to feel than to explain the <Iis- 
tiuction between a noble and an ignoble school of inuHicj. 
This difference, however, we believe consists entirely in 
the view taken of the emotions, and the order and spirit 
in which they are evoked and manipulated by the contpo- 
ser’s magical art. Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, in Italy, music began to feel its great powers as 
an emotional medium. The great musical works were then 
nearly all of a sacred character, and devote«l to the service 
of the Roman Catholic churclios. The art was still firmly 
held in the trammels of strict fugue and severe ctmnter- 
point j the solemn and startling process of musical discov- 
ery was nevertheless in rapi<i progrt'ss. The comimsers 
seemed a little overawed by the novel effects tl»ey were 
daily producing, and the still powerftd devotion to th© 
Catholic religion hallowed their emotions, and gavo to 
their Masses a severity and purity quite unknown to tho 
Italiau music of the nineteenth century. can not now 

stop to inquire whether it was the rapid decline of the Pa- 
pal Power, and consequently of the Roman Catholic faith, 
which caused the degradation of Italian music, or w'Ttether, 
when sound came to bo understood as a moat sjibtle and 
ravishing minister to pleasure, the temptation tn use it 
simply as the slave of the senses proved too great for a po« 
Htically-degraded people, whose religion had become lialf 
an indolent superstition and half a still more indolent skep- 
ticism; certain it is that about the time of Oiambattista 
Jesi (Pergol^), who died in 1736 , the high culture of ma- 
sio passed firom Italy to Gennany, wMch latter oountry 
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was destined presently to see tlio rise and astonishing 
progress of Symphony and modern Oratorio, while Italy 
devoted itself henceforth to that brilliant bathos of art 
known as the Italian Opera,” 

We can not deny to Italy the gift of sweet and enchant- 
ing melody. Rossini has also shown himself a master of 
the very limited effects of harmony which it suited his 
pxirpose to cultivate. Then why is not Rossini as good as 
Beethoven? Absurd as the question sounds to a musician, 
it is not an unreasonable one when coming from the gen- 
eral public, and the only answer %ve can lind is this. Not 
to mention the enormous resources in the study and culti- 
vation of harmony which the Italians, from want of incli- 
nation or ability, neglect, the German music is higher than 
the Italian, because it is a truer expression, and a more 
disciplined expression, of the emotiona To follow a move- 
ment of Beethoven is, in the first place, a bracing exercise 
of the intellect. The emotions evoked, while assuming a 
double degree of importance by association with the ana- 
lytic Ikculty, do not become enervated, because in the mas- 
terful grip of the great composer %ve are conducted through 
a cycle of naturally progressive feeling, which always ends 
by leaving the initul reiu'is'ited, balanced, aiul ennobled by 
the exi*rcis€^. In Bci^thoven all is restrained, nothing mor- 
bid wdiich m not almost instantly corrected, nothing luxu- 
rious which is not finally raised into the clear atmosphere 
of wdiolesome and brisk activity, or some corrective mood 
of peaceful self-mastery, or even playfulness. And the 
emotions thus roused are not the vamped-up feelings of a 
jadcHl appetite, or the false, inconsequent spasms of the 
sentimetitalist. They are such as we have experienced in 
high moods or passionately sad ones, or in the night, in 
summer-time, or hy the sea; at all events, tliey are nnfold- 
^ before us, not wdth tlie want of perapcctive, or violent 
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frenzy of a bad dream, but with true ^radatioiiH in nut unit 
succession, and tempered with all the luidtlle titits that 
to make up the truth of life. Hence the tliflerent nature 
of the emotional exercise gone through in listening to typ- 
ical German and typical Italian music. The Italian makes 
us sentimentalize, the German makes ns feel. The senti- 
ment of the one gives the emotional conception of artifi- 
cial suffering or joy, the natural feeling of the other gives 
us the emotional conception wbich belongs to real suffer- 
ing or joy. The one is stagey — smells of the oil and the 
rougo-pot — tho other is real, earnest, natural, and rc*|ir<> 
duces with irresistible force tho deepest emotional expe- 
riences of our lives. It is not good to he constantly tUs- 
solved in a state of love-melancholy, full of the languor of 
passion without its real spirit — but that is what Italiui) 
music aims at. Again, the violent crises of emotion shouhl 
come in their right places — like spots of primary color 
with wastes of gray between them. There are no middle 
tints in Italian music; the listcnci’s are subjecttul to sl>ock 
after shook of emotion — half a dozen smashing surprises, 
and twenty or thirty spasms and languors in each scene, 
until at last we become like children who thrust their 
hands again and again into water charged with electric- 
ity, just on purpose to feel the thrill and tho relapse. But 
that is not healthy emotion — it does not recreate tho feel- 
ings ; it kindles artificial feelings, and makes reality taste- 
less. 

Now, whenever feeling is not disciplined, it becomes 
weak, diseased, and unnatural. It is becanKe (h*rman mu- 
sic takes emotion fairly in hand, disciplines it, expn'sses its 
depressions in order to remove them, renders with terrible 
aooutacy even its insanity and incoherence in order to give 
relief through such expression, and restospes calm, flinches 
not from the tender and the passionate, stoops to pity, and 
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bccoioes a very angel in sorrow ; it is because German 
music bas probed the humanities and sounded the depths 
of our nature — taught us how to bring the emotional re- 
gion not only into the highest activity, but also under the 
highest control^ — that we place German music in the first 
rank, and allow no names to stand before Gluck, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann. 

It would not be difficult to show in great detail the es- 
sentially voluptuous character of Italian music, the essen- 
tially frivolous and Kentimeutal character of F reach inusic, 
and the essentially moral, many-hided, and philosophical 
character of German music ; luit I hasten to puss on to the 
Kxecutive Musician, merely <iualifying tlie above remarks 
with this general caution : Let not the reader suppose that 
in tlic schools of music that take rank after tlie (ierman 
S<du>ol, there is nothing %vorthy and beautiful to be found, 
liossiin, and even Verdi, are manifestly full of extraordi- 
nary merit; the veteran Auber was a real musical giant; 
and M. Gounod is surely a very remarkable genius. Nor 
must we forget that before the rise of German music there 
wa»re in Kinj^laiul such composers as Tallis, <Tibhons, and 
Ihircidl. "What 1 have said above on the three national 
Schools of European music applies to the general tenden- 
cies of each us a AVAoo/, and is not intende<l condemn in 
the prcKluctions of individual composers much that is, and 
that deserves %o be, the admiration of the civilized world. 

VIL 

What possible moral infiuenee can an ExKcnrrr® Mo- 
rn , sioiAH cdther receive or distribute through hia 
Musirimi. Art ? First Jet us inquire -what he is witli ref 
erenoo to his Art. Tite Player, like the Pomposer, is pass- 
ive, The one is possessed by the inspirations of his own 
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genius, th.e other by the inspirations of a genius not hia 
own. The Player, like the Conij)oser, is active. The one 
exerts himself to put his conceptions into a eoinmunicable 
form ; the other charges himself with tlic ofliee of convey- 
ing them, through that form, to the workl. The compos- 
ing and executive faculties are quite distinct. A great 
composer is often an ineflective player, while many a lead- 
ing player, with all the requisite knowledge and study, is in- 
capable of composing good music. The same is true of the 
Prama. The great actors are seldom great dramatists; 
neither Garrick nor any of the Keans or Kembles have 
been famous authors. The great dramatic authors, in their 
turn, have usually been hut mediocre befoiv the hiot-Iighta. 
Shakspeare himself, if we may trust tradition, was not iiiore 
than respectable in his great parts. The originative fac- 
ulty is usually considered more heavcn-boni, as it is cer- 
tainly far more rare than the executive gift. Few women 
have hitherto possessed the first, numbers have attalnecl 
the highest rank in the second. We have ha<l ptHU-Icsa 
actresses, but no female dramatists of mark. JVInsic Inis an 
unlimited number of notable sirens and lady instrumental- 
ists, but not one original female composer has yet made her 
appearance. The ladies of the period, even in 'England, no 
doubt write drawing-room ballade, and their friends sing 
them ; but the typical English ballad — we do not speak <tf 
really fine old tunes, or the good work of Mr. Sullivan, and 
a few other true English musicians — can hardly bo called 
a musical composition, even when warbled in bad English 
by a Patti. But, however high wo may place the com- 
poser (and if we regard him as the recreator and discipllna- 
rian of the emotions we shall place him very high), the 
person who stands between the composer and the audieneo 
has a vast and direot power of which we are bound, to gtvo 
some account. 
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And her© I notice the double function of music as an ex- 
ecutive art; not only is it a means of revealing a certain 
order or succession of emotion in the composer’s mind, but 
it provides each player -with a powerful medium of self- 
revelation. There are many different ways of playing the 
same piece of music ; the conscientious player will no doubt 
begin by carefully studying the movement, noting any jo’a 
or etc., which the composer may Iiavc vouchsafed to 
give us as hints of his meaning; and having tried to mas- 
ter the eirrotional unity of the piece, ho will then — bearing 
a few prominent andjf’a in his mind — trust to a certain 
infection of impulse* to carry him through its execution. 
But as the music develops beneath his fingers, what oppor- 
tunities there are for the expression of his own individuali- 
ty ; what little refinements, what subtle points, what im- 
perceptible artifices for riveting clioico turns in the compo- 
sitioix upon the ear of the listener I The great composers 
seem to cast off all egotism when they lay down their 
pens. They arc the generous and sympathetic friends of 
those who interpret them ; they will give them all reason- 
able license. “ The music,” each master seems to say, “ is 
yours and mine; if you would discover and share my im- 
pulse tiu'ough it, I wouhl also discover and share yours in 
it. I will bring the gem and you shall bring the light, and 
together we will set before the world the raptures and 
mysteries of sound, wrought through the golden art of 
music into irmnortal Tone I’ocma” 

But, although music is given to the player as a sort of 
private pro|K}rty, the player must no doubt respect the 
general outline and balance of emotion discoverable upon 
a careful sttidy of his sonata or solo ; but he was intended 
tt> interpret its detail for himself, to express through the 
unalterable elations and depressions involved in the struo- 
ture of the music the various and subtle degrees of inten- 
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sity of whicli he may bo at the time ciipalile. He may 
give inflexions of his own, delicate treatinents in difterent 
measiires of velocity, often unpereeived by the many, but 
none the less of infinite im2)ortance and meaning to the in- 
telligent hearer. 

In different hands, the same i)iece will sound quite dif- 
ferently. Then niu.sic ha.s no fixed significanee of its own, 
and is merely the plaything of caj>rice, and the vague and 
doubtful echo of emotion ? Not so. Every piece of music 
worthy of the name has a fixed progression aiul emnpletc*- 
ness of emotion, hut within its outlines it also possesses an 
elastic quality and a powder of expressional variety which 
helps it to combine and cling about each new executant as 
though made for him alone. The player thus discovers in 
his music not only the emotional scheme and eonceptioii 
of the composer, hut also congenial elements, which he a{>- 
propriates after his own fashion, and which constitute, that 
striking bond of momentary sympathy which exists so 
strangely between fine singers or soloists and their audi- 
ences. But may I here observe, that substantially there 
is far less difference than is generally supposed betwf‘eu 
the “readings” of eminent players. Iktween M. Clmrlea 
Hallfi’s and Madame Schumann’s readings of the Moonlight 
Sonata, for instance (and we select these eminent artists as 
the opposite poles of the musical temperament), there is the 
same kind of difference as we might notice between Miss 
Glyn’s and Mrs. Kemble’s readings of a scene in Shakspeare, 
or between Mr. Phelps’s and M. Fechter’a impersonations 
of Hamlet. Difference of minute inflexions and variety of 
inflexions difference of degrees in the intensity or veloci- 
ty of the emotion traversed; but substantially eaeh would 
he found to preserve the same general apfireciation of the 
way in which the different sections are intended to march. 
Here and there a dispute would arise ; but, in fact, the good 
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rea<ler or actor docs exactly vhat the performer ought to 
do. In the fii-st place, he carefully studies the meaning of 
his author ; and, in the second, he allows his own individ- 
uality free play, in flowing period and subtle rendering 
within the elastic limits always characteristic of a highly 
emotional work of art. The best executive musician, then, 
is he w'ho has thoroughly mastered his composer’s thought, 
and who, in oxpi'essing that thought to others, allows his 
own individuality to pierce freely, as every man must do 
who has not only learned by rote, l)ut really assimilated 
what he conies forward to reproduce. To the above defi- 
nition of ■what an executant should be, every other descrip- 
tion of what executants are can be easily referred. Exoe- 
utaiits are of six kinds : 

1. Those who study the eomjioser, and also express them- 
selves. 

‘i. Tliose who express themselves without regard to the 
composer. 

3. TIioso who express tlic composer without regard to 
themselves. 

4. Those \vho caricature both. 

r>. Those who express other people’s views of the com- 
posititni. 

0. Tiie dullards, who express nothing. 

It would be very tempting to dilati* upon these six class- 
es. We can only at prosont afford to enumerate them, and 
pass on. 

The life of a successful singer or an illustrious inatru- 

34 . mentalist is full of peril — peril to virtue, peril to 
jQ society; and this is not owniig at all to 
the exigencies of the executive gift, in itself, but entirely 
owing to the conditions imposed upon the artist from with- 
out. There need be nothing in the Iift*-work of a great 
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Prima-donna to demoralize any more tlian in tlie life-work 
of any other gifted and inclustnous wonum. There are 
great operas which ai^e calculated to ennoble while tliey 
delight; there are songs which stir within iih finest 
impulses ; there are characters to be iinperhonate<l on tlie 
operatic stage which not only do not sluick decency, but 
tend to promote the highest and most generous sentiment. 
There are many others of an un-moral deseriptioiH perfect- 
ly harmless, and calculated to produce the utnmst enjoy- 
ment* Given a right selection of songs— givett a Ciiurse 
of operas dealing, if you will, wdth a certain annmiit of 
crime and a fair instalment of horrors, but so eoiiht meted 
as to he effective iii result without being imtnoral in tend- 
ency (and the greatest works of Shakspeare and Iki^tho- 
ven satisfy both these conditions) ; given tc» the singer 
good remuneration, and, above all, siiflieient repose* ; given 
some choice of congenial subjects; given a sphere id' wliok^ 
some activity, and, lastly, given a recognized and iin bom 
orahle social position, and all special peril to personal vir- 
tue immediately ceases. It is nonsense to say that a cer- 
tain physical exhaustion which must acconipany any higli- 
ly-sustained effort of mind or body is eapeeially deloteri- 
0U8 in the case of a musician. Exertion need not prodne© 
disease. People were intended to exert theinselvea l>m ^8 
the Parliamentary orator speak for four hotirs without fa- 
tigue? Does the medical man see one hundred patients 
in the course of the morning without severe mcuital ten- 
sion? Does a judge deliver his charges without a similar 
effort? Does the author compose without highly-wroiiglifc 
and sustained attention, practiced advisc*dly, and without 
neoessaiy injury to his brain, or stomach, or moral e<|uililj- 
rimn? I^t us settle it in our mindB, there is iiotliiiig il©- 
moralizing in deliberately, and for a definite art purpose*, 
putting one’s self or others through the experience of a 
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higbly-stning sericB of emotions. It is even a good and 
healthy function of art to rainc our feeling« at times to 
their highest pitch of intensity. It is part of a right sys- 
tem of discipline, calculated to bring the emotions into 
high condition and healthy activity, and to keep them in a 
good state of repair. The body is intended and fitted to 
bear at times an extreme tension of its inuscles* The pro- 
fessional athleti^ knows this, and when ho is rubbed down 
and rolled up in bis hot blanket after violent exercise, he 
is not alarmed at feeling liimself going off into a profound 
sleep through sheer exhaustion, for he knows that such 
systematic exertion and exhaustion must be undergone in 
order to raise his pbj^sique to its highest state of health 
and power. Well, the laws which regulate the life and 
health of the emotions are exactly similar, and tliese lawn's 
prescribe steady exercise, rest, recreation, and sometimes 
extreme tension. In itself, we repeat, tbe habitual exer- 
cise and discipline of the emotions, as, for example, in mu- 
sic or acting, is not iho ruin of, but the very condition of^ 
moral health. It is the kind of strain imposed upon our 
mtiHieal artists, not hy their art, but by the struggle for 
existence, and by the thoughtless, extravagant, indolent, 
and oftim immoral demands of a publu* that has little mu- 
sical education, and that little bad, %vhieh hurries nine 
tcmths of all our gifted executants to a premature grave. 
The eantatrice should be allowed to unfold her aspirations 
in noble music ; but she has the misfortune to have half an 
octave more than other singers, and so bad and flimsy 
songs must be chosen, or noble songs must bci spoiled, for 
the sake of an upper E, or Ci. The public go mad, not 
about the superb trio in Wiiimm Tril (for example), but 
for the one bar in which the tenor has to come out “with a 
high chest-note. Can any thing be more sadly indicative 
of the low musical feeling of the British public than the 
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•way in which Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti wa« run after 
for her head-notes, aud Ilerr Wachtel for his cheat-notes? 
These excessive calisthenic and gymnastic exiflosions are 
the degradation of taste and the ruin of many an incom- 
parable voice. Again : has a musician no private taste, 
no feeling, no love for good music ? Possibly he ittay 
have; but what is he to do? Composers pay him to sing 
their trash ; publishers bribe even good eomptssers to write 
the kind of stuff the public have been fooled into applaud- 
ing. That is one, and not the only, chi’onic complaint 
from which Music in England is suffering at present. 

There are hundreds of magnificent songs ofSeliubert, of 
Beethoven, and Schumann; hut these eomposers, who had 
but few bank-notes to spare during their lifetime, have un- 
fortunately left no money to pay singers after their death. 
The public do not hoar numbers of the best songs that ex- 
ist. One or two perhaps emerge. “Adelaide” forever! 
and what other song by Beethoven does a certain eminent 
Tenor habitually sing ? And wbat songs does be general- 
ly sing, and why ? There are a good many first-rate En- 
glish ballads, blanks to the enterprise of a few bold ami 
conscientious singers, w© occasionally hear some of them. 
But are the English ballads most commonly sung at con- 
certs selected for their moi'it ? Why arc they sung ? Tlu> 
truth had better be told ; they are sung because they are 
paid for, and they are clapped and puffed by people who 
ought to know better; and who do know better, but who 
are paid to pocket their conscience, and applaud what they 
know to bo meaningless trash. How arc* singers to fulfill 
the first simple duty they owe to their art, and sing gocnl 
music, when there is a conspiracy to make them stoop to 
the humiliation of their noble gifts, or starve ? Once more : 
there is the peril of overwrought powera When the mind, 
thi-ough excessive artistic excitement, “like a jarred fieiid- 
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ulum, retains only its motion, not its power,’’ then absolute 
repose is wanted. All may have been within the bounds 
of healthful though intense c'xeitation ; it is not ihut we 
complain of — not the excitement of singing and playing, 
but the want of rest which follows it. After (let us say) 
an opera of M. Wagner, where the screeching has been in* 
tense, and the crises almost coiistant for eonic hours, the 
I’rima-donna must have rest ; no stormy rehearsal next 
morning, no fatiguing opvra the next night. One or two 
great sustained eifivrts <luring the week are sufficient. IJut 
let any one glance at the programme which a favorite 
singer is e.\pe<*ted to carry out day and night, at opera 
and concert, during the scuison. No flesh ami bk>o<I €*an 
stand such an onleal. Chronic exliaustion begins to set 
in; and exhaustion is not met by rest, but by stimulanto 
— it must be so; and then more exhaustion is met by more 
stimulants, and what becomes of healthy emotional activ- 
ity and emotional discipline? Mind and body are un- 
hinged. The artistes health suffers, the artist’s voice suf- 
fers, and probably becomes extinct in a few yeara llenco 
wt‘ can not blame popular singers for asking enormous 
sums so long as they liave a note k*ft in tluur %'oice8. It 
is the public that makes them abuse tlu*ir priceless gifts 
for gokL It is tlie public who are content to* demand the 
saerifiee of fresh, girlisli constitutions, and the* shattering 
of the young, manly frames, ami the general wrt?ck of 
mind, and sometimes of morals, througlt overfatiguo and 
overexcitement, aiul unhealthy conditions of activity. 

But, be it observed, the perils above alluded to, and oth- 
which can not here be discussed in detail, are not in- 
separable from the vocation of a public singc^r or solo in- 
strwiiienlaUst* Tim vocation is simply honorable ; it might 
and ought to be always noble in its use and exercuHe. IIow 
many esteemed and high-miiide<i musicians are there who 
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resist the perils which I have mentioned? Thank <Jod 
there are many, and wo trust every year there will Iw 
more and more as Music in Elngland becomes more and 
more appreciated. Let music be recognized hen* as in 
Germany, as a thing of Reason and a thing of iMorals as 
well as a thing of Beauty and Emotion, and the public will 
cease to look ujmn musicians as mere purveyors of I’ieus- 
xu-e. We should not encourage singers to wx*ar themselves 
out ; should not clamor for incessant cficurtu, which utter- 
ly ruin the balance of a sustained work of art; and we 
should i-emember that the gifted persons who deliglit xis 
are made of flesh and blood like ourselves; that they have 
human hearts, and passions, and trials, an<l arxt often vx- 
posed, when very young and at a gi-t*at disiwlvantage, to 
temptations not easily resisted even under favorable <‘lr- 
cumstances. And those who love music should make al- 
lowance for those who tlevoto themselves to music, and 
not tempt them to make money by the degradation of art 
to the ruin of their oxvn moral sense and the destructioix 
of the public taste. 

I honor the musical profession ; bxxt I declare that musi- 
cal taste in England is degraded and kept low by jealousy 
and time-serving, and that musical criticism is so gaggetl, 
and prejudiced, and oorrapt, that those whoso business it 
is to see that right principles prevail seem too often led by 
their interest rather than their duty. When it comes to 
judging a now composer, the truth is not told, or only half 
told ; when a new player is allowed to appear, his success 
depends, not upon his merits, but upon his friends ; and 
while it is, of com*se, impossible entirely to quell flrst-clMS 
merit, second-class merit is constantly ignored, and many 
souhd English musicians are often compelletl to stand aside 
and see their places taken by young quacks or foreigners 
inferior to themselves. No one wiriies to deny the an- 
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preme merit of artists like M. Joachim or Madame Schu- 
maim, and none but the interested or the envious can 
grudge them their distinguished popularity; but in En- 
gland, when a foreigner and an English artist arc of equal 
merit, the English artist ought to receive at least an equal 
share of support from the public and the press* But he 
never does ; and why ? because the employers of musical 
talent in this country pander to the appetite for e^rery 
thing that is foreign ; because they keep down the devel- 
opment of English talent in oi’der to gain an easy reputa- 
tion in accordance with established prejudices by constant- 
ly bringing over players and singers from abroad wbose 
chief merits seem to consist in long hair and a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the English langtiage* It is dif- 
ficult for a musician, especially an English musician, in En- 
gland to bo at once true to his own interests and to the in- 
terests of his art ; it is difficult for him to bo true to his 
conscience in the exercise of his profcBsion ; but he may 
receive some small comfort from the reflection that this 
last difficulty, at least, is one which he shares with every 
man in every profession, and that, at all events, it is not a 
diffknilty iiiherent in his art, neither is it altogether insur- 
mountable, 

I am not writing a disHcutatioix upon Music in En-*- 

orttwtrai altliough I have allowed myself in 

fiajw. this place to take a sidelong glance at that impor- 
tant subject, I am not bound here to discuss English mu- 
in particular, whether com|>osers or players* Much 
miglit be said almut musical taste in the provinces; our 
system «if piano-forte instruction, which is, in fact, that 
l»raisrli of the musical profession to which a large majority 
of oiir muhieiaiiH owe their incomes; our organist, and our 
orciiCKtral players, smd choral Btngers. Ti> follow out such 
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a programme in detail would lead me lM*yotul my present 
limits. I am dealing simply with the general tnoral tend- 
encies of executive art; and as that divides itnelf luitnral- 
ly into solo playing and cabinet playing, Hueh as thv play- 
ing of quartet music, and orchesti'al playing, tn* the per- 
formance of full instrumental scores, a few wortls upon the 
Morals of the Orchestra may not be <Hit of phiee. As I 
shall elsewhere speak of cabinet music, ami as from the 
quasi-solo position of cabinet players a good <IeaI which 
has been said about solo players applies to them, I shall 
not here dwell upon them, but jmss at once to the Orches- 
ti-al Player, 

The orchestral player, if he knows his business, will deny 
himself the luxury of expressing too much of himself, yet 
is ho not therefore a machine. Through the medium of the 
conductor, whose inspiration trickles to him by a kind of 
magnetism from that electric wand, he, too, realiMS the 
music in its double capacity of expressing the composer’s 
thought and the conductor’s private reading or expression 
of that thoxight. But the Conductor is now in the place 
of the Soloist: his instrument is the orchestra, but that in 
stnxmont is not a machine. You may imagine, if you 
please, a number of instruments worked by machinery ; 
they may play a movement accurately with all its jfa and 
but that will not be an orchestral rendering of the 
work. It will be like the grinding of a barrel-organ, and 
that is all — no life, no emotion, no mind. Catgut, wooden 
tubes, hammering of calfskins, and fatal explosion of bra- 
zen serpents, all this you shall accomplish xvitli cunning 
mechanism, more than this you shall not. Thereforo the 
mind, and the heart, and the skill of a man slmll be re- 
quired iu every member of an orcliestra. To tlie eye €>f an 
uninitiated spectator, that uniform drawing up and down 
of bows all m the same direction and all at once~tliat »i- 
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mtiltaneous blare of borna^ trumpetn, aiul flute-notes Bound- 
ed instantly at the call of the magic waiui^ may seem like 
human mechanism, but it is not— it is Sympathy, The in- 
dividuality of each player may indeed be merged in a larger 
and more comprehensive unity of thought and feeling, but 
it is a unity with which he is in electric accord, and to 
which ho brings spontaneously the faculties of personal ap- 
preciation and individual skill. 

Let no one say that orchesti*al work is beneath the dig- 
nity of a good musical artist. The very delays and vexa- 
tions of rehearsal often unfold new turns ami critical points 
in a great work which might otherwise pass unnoticed. 
Tfie position and use of the other instruments is better 
realized by one who is playing in the orchestra than by any 
ono else. The fact of the drums being close behind you 
will sometimes rivet your attention, unpleasantly, perhaps, 
upon the way in wdiich but two notes are made to pro- 
duce the illusive but beautiful effect of several re|>eatmg 
the leading subject, as in the opening movement of Meu- 
deli^hn^B JLobt/mang, TElie tenor close beside you forces 
a phrase upon your ear, the ghost of which, or a fragment 
of whi<*h, may be just Huggc‘sled again by a distant flute a 
line or t%vo farther on. Vi>u cun not tuiss the auilnu'^H iu- 
temtion. Of courHo it is not impossible, but it is lu^t viiny 
for any one who has not played a violin or some other 
prominent instrument in such words as lleethoveifs O 
minor, or Pastoral Hympliony, ami playcnl it often, to real- 
ize the reasons why certain passages are given to the ten- 
0m rathcu* than to the violoncellos; why some notes arc 
re-enfor<HHl by the doubles-basB while senm^ are left to the 
violoneelhis; why the rhythmic In^at of the drum is broken 
here or emnph^ted there. A great deal, no dembt, can be 
doiM^ by reading a full score ‘without an orcht^stra. Some 
kind, and a very good kind, of appreciati<m may be formed 

D 
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of an orchestral work from a piano-forte score, especially 
if it be arranged for four hands. For perfect enjoyment 
again, let a person study liis score at home, and then, tak- 
ing his seat in a favorable position, not too near the or- 
chestra, with his score marked for ixderence at certain 
points rather than for steady j)orusal, let him concentrate 
his mind upon the emotional development of tins work 
with a full and foregone appreciation of it« intellectual 
form. But still, if you really want to discover tl>e teolmi- 
cal mysteries of the orchestration, 3'ou must get inside and 
look more closely at the astonishing woiks ; nay, you must 
become one of the woiks ; you must take an instrument, 
and plod away in the orchestiu yourself. When you have 
tried that, you will begin to understand wlij- so few people 
succeed in writing well for an orchestra, ilow easy it is 
to mistake a tenor for a ’cello effect, or to give a phrase to 
the clarionet when the texture or consistency of the har- 
mony would bo best consulted by the thinner, sweeter, but 
equally incisive oboe. 

There is, therefore, in tho orchestra incessant work for 
the player’s mind ; and as he is also greatly privileged 
in constantly assisting in the production of masterpieces, 
what opportunities for the oultnro and discipline of the 
emotional regions of the soul are his! When ho ©iksus 
his part of the " Italian Symphony,” or plunges into the 
“ Fidelio,” what a magnificent panorama of cunotion opens 
ont before him I But it is no unreal sfjcctaclc. Like Ulys- 
ses, who was a part of all he saw', he is a part of all he 
hears; shall not something of the spirit and power of the 
great composers, with whoso works he is constantly iden- 
tifying himself, pass into him as tho reward of his enthusi- 
asm, Ms docility, and his self-immolation ? 

It may b© said that wo are taking an ideal view of oip- 
chestral playing. No doubt we are dealing with the e»* 
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sence of the thing itself — ^not as it is, but as it should be. 
Practically as it is, the vocation of the orchestral phiyer 
has many drawbacks. The weary repetition of what he 
knows for the sake of other players who do not know theii 
parts, the constant thwarting of the gifted players by the 
stolid ones, and the tension of long and liarrowing rohean 
sals under conductors who do not know their own miiulR, 
or who can not impart wbat they do know to the players, 
or who are so irritable, eantankei'ons, and, at the same 
time, so vexatiously exacting as to destroy every particle 
of pleasui-e or sympathy with their work in the brea.sts of 
the executants at the v<*ry moment when these <jnulitie8 
are moat indispensable to the ext‘<*ulion of tin* imiaic. Tlmn 
there is the cheerless nnasieal wear and tear of regular 01 ^ 
ohestral life. The pantomino music, not in moderation and 
once in a way, hut every niglit all tlmuigh a protrsw‘tt*d 
season ; for we are afraid to say Iiow long the pant^unine 
goes on after the departure of that inveterate bore, Old 
Father Chnstmas. 

Then really excellent players are occasionally subjected 
to the demoniac influences of that rhythmic purgatory 
known as the Qiuulrillc ikiiid ; tir tlic humbler violinists 
are to be met with, uccouipauictl by a harj> and cornet-a* 
piston, making wli.at js cumuumly umlcrstood to be muBic 
for the <lanci*r8 in ‘‘ marble halls,” or any where «‘lse, it 
matb'rs little enough to them. Shall we blaino them if 
they look upon such work as mere mechanical griiul — as 
the omnibu8-lH*rsti looks upon his journey to the city and 
home again— a performance inevitable, indeed, but highly 
object i»>nable, and not to I»e borne save for the sake of the 
fetal at the end ? Tlien wo must not forget the low sala- 
ries of many orchestral player**, tin* small pntsp»‘cf of a 
slow ris»*, and the still smaller chance of ever bi*c*«iniig 
leaden* in any orelu-stra wiwth Icatling, <»r, again, the 
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weai-iness and disgust of your efficient men at Kcndug tljcin* 
selves kex)t out of their right places by ohl, in('uin|ii»t4»nt 
players. 

On the Continent wise j>rovisions are made, ainl retiring 
pensions provided by government, or an* s|>ei*iat so- 

cieties for superannuated musicians. K\ery man in tlie or- 
chestra knows that he will have to retire when bln liaiul 
begins to lose its cunning; in his obi age be K honorably 
supported, as ho deserves to be, and his place is filleil up 
by an efficient substitute. Ai*t does n<»t suifi*r, tlu* publie 
does not suffer, the interests of music are not jt^bhed, ami 
no one is the worse. But in Englaml the go\ernmeni 
treats music wdth a supercilious smile, and with the most 
undisguised stinginess ; as who should say, \ fig for your 
bands and Bear-gardens T’ And the prime mininten* would 
as soon think of granting penslouh to hupcrannuatcil musi» 
ciaiis as of giving an annual banquet in WcHtmiuHter Hall 
to the industrious fraternity of the inetnipoHtan <*rgan- 
grinders. 

It is quite imj'iossiblc to say at what age a man giUH 
past his work, but the conductor of every orehestra known 
very well who it is that mai*s the whole ; and it in quite 
notorious that whatever inferiority there is in our leading 
orchestras in comparison with leading Continental orclicfi- 
tras is chiefly owing to the fact tliat a conductor in En- 
gland can not very easily get rid of men wdio have grown 
infirm in their places, and who would have retin*<l long 
ago from any foreign orchestra as a matter <d'couiv(v 

It would be foolish to underrate the value of veteran 
experience and steadiness, hut it must he remembereil that 
the muscles will stiffen, and the ear and c‘ye 'will grow diill^ 
and that many a man whose brain is still active may lit*- 
come, through mere want of flexibility and feebleness of 
nerve, unfit for efficient work in the orchestra. Wi} repiml 
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emphatically, it m impossible, with so many Btill splendid 
old players before the pxibhc, to say 'when age means in- 
firmity ; and when we think of the prodigies of military 
valor, forensic ability, literary and artistic power -which wo 
have witnessed within the last tew years; when we recol- 
lect that Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord I^al- 
merston have but lately 2 >assed away; that Thomas Carlyle 
is still with us; that I\L Metor Hugo htit lately published 
one of tile most stirring and elnqtuait apostrophes to Lib- 
erty; that ^ir K. Landseer continues to paint his best pic- 
tures; that IVL ^Vuber still composed operas in e\trenie old 
age; that Ceneral Carihaldi is still ready (1H71) to draw 
the sword ; that even the Pope feels e<iual to an (Ecumen- 
ical Ckmncil; and that the aged monarch of Prussia, in 
company with the still more aged Ton !XIoltke, has just 
been kuuling his troops to victory against what all Europe 
Huppose<l to be the greatest military nation in tho world — 
when we remember a few of sutsh facts, it is not too much 
to say that tfic nineteenth century is emphatically the tri- 
nmpliant Era of Old Age, 

That musi<‘ians are commonly devoid of culture is an as- 

*if, sertion onl 3 ' half true. The <‘iiUure of ideas thej* 
cuiuire. ^, 1 * nuij" not possess — -the culture of emotion 

tile true musician has in a degree incomparably ga^eater 
tiian the s<df-sat isfied//roac?ms, who talk the common slang 
about culturi*, can belic%*e or understand. On the other 
hand, there are classes of mitsioians, as there are classes of 
lawycu'S, ami classes of painters. There are pettifoggers, 
for wlioin no job is too dishonorable, and there are law 
lords ami Incorruptilde judges of the realm ; there are sign- 
board inanufactunu\s, and servile tricksters, and Cfqijdsts, 
\rho maj’' call themselves painters, and are Wattses 

anil Holman Hunts; and so there are drunken fiddlei*s and 
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Joachims, low ballad-writers and Mondt'lssolnis. Htill, it 
must be admitted that an ordinary musician is likely to be 
less cultured in the common acceptation of the term than 
a good painter, and probably, as a rah*, the executive mu- 
sicians, as a class of thoughtful and well-read iiu'n, rank be- 
low the Artist-world ; and for this reason : They have not 
so much time for reading and thinking. A piano -forte 
teacher gives lessons all day long; an orchestral player 
must practice incessantly ; so must the solo playen It may 
be replied, so must the artist paint incessantly. True ; but 
practicing on an instrument to keep the lingers well in,’’ 
or to master difficult passages, is almost entirely meehan- 
ical, and painting is not. 

The practice of musical mechanism is not intellect ual — 
it does not nourish the brain or feed the heart ; it doe.s tiot 
even leave the mind at libei'ty to think — it clu>ke8 every 
thing hut its own development, and that is nicrt^ physical 
development. But as the painter wt)rk8 on, every stroke 
of the brush is not only a mechanical action, but a thought 
or an emotion; and there is no reason why the emotions 
he experiences should not clothe themselves with detlnite 
ti-ains of definite ideas — they are neaidy certain to do so—- 
he will think when he paints alone ; ho can also converse 
while painting; all his manual labor is inseparably con- 
nected with intellectual, imaginative, or emotional process- 
es. The musician’s strict exercise, wdiich, after all, takes 
up a great deal of his time, admits of ver^' little intellect, 
imagination, or emotion. It requires industry, perception, 
and nerve ; in short, because it is more mechanical, it is 
therefore less refining and elevating. And this is the w’orst 
that can he said concerning the Intellectual eftectti of Ids 
essential training upon the Executive Musician. 
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Of coiirHC, good poopio who think music and the drama 
i>7. necesBarily wicked must he respcctedy hut can not 
Morality. reasoned with. However, it is hardly iair not 
to recognij^c in society an undercurrent of belief to the 
effect that executive musicians are less distinguished for 
morality than their neighbors. The belief may not be quite 
unfounded, but it is, nevertheless, most unfair. Inspect 
closely any class of persons, and attention to morals will 
not appear to be one of its btrong points. But some class- 
es fail more publicly than others. The executive musician 
is always before the world, and, as a consequence, his pri- 
%*ate life is more frequently and rudely handled than other 
people'^a Yi*t it can not be denied that he has fewer out- 
ward inducements to he moral, and more temptations to 
be the reverse, than falls to the lot of men in other pro- 
fessions. One of his disadvantages consists in the compar- 
ative indifference of tlie public to his morals. There have 
been cases in England of great solo players excluded from 
public engagements owing to a momentary sentiment of 
indignant virtue on the part of the Public, and received 
back to favor only a few months after some more than usu- 
ally glaiung violation of morals. Others have left this mor- 
al cotxiitry luxrriedly, and under a cloud, and been raptui*- 
ously welcomed back to London in the following season. 
So long as the virtuoso plays w’-ell, the Public seems will- 
ing to condone his offenses more easily than those of any 
other professional man, and for this obvious reason — it feels 
no direct interest in his morality. An intemperate doctor 
may poison you, a dishonest lawyer may cheat you ; but a 
musician may be both intemperate and dishonest, and yet 
may play supexdd}', which means that, apart from morality, 
he may have a fme perception of the functions of musical 
sound, and a delicate executive gift in expressing the subtle 
atmospheres of tlie soul. 
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That intemperance "vvill end Tby impairing* his powerK— 
that, even while occasionally stimulating ihenx to high 
achievements, it will destroy the fine balance and natural 
healthy force of the emotions themselves— this <‘an hardly 
he doubted ; and, indeed, within the last few years we have 
seen lamentable cases in point. That dishonesty will make 
the musician sadly indifferent to the interests of art when 
opposed to his own, that he will be unscrupulous in the use 
of his gifts, and nnconscientious in music as in otlier things, 
this we might fairly expect, and it is, itnhappily, a nuitter 
of daily notoriety; but the Public, who hears what he can 
do, does not much trouble itself with what he might do; 
and it is just this apath}^ which destroys oiu» very common 
incentive to external morality by removing the pressure 
put xipon a man from witliont to lead a res|H*ctahIe life. 
What is here said of the male portion of the musical com- 
munity is equally true of the female portion. As a rule, 
women have been far more %mlned by society for their per- 
sonal vh'tue than for their gifts; and as an eminent writer 
has observed, society condones in men certain idlVnses 
wHch it deems almost unpardonable in woinoji, bt*<*a«se it 
values men, and needs them for their intellectual, imagina> 
tive, or administrative powers quite independently of their 
morals; but when women come before the world as pos- 
sessed of gifts which cause them to bo valued apart fr<»m 
their virtue, like the sterner sex, society shows a dispcKHi- 
tion to extend to them the same weak indulgence it given 
so freely and so selfishly to men. 

Again, the unhealthy conditions of work allmled to 
above oppose special and often very great obstacles to 
virtue; but to say that executive musical art has a tend- 
ency to demoralize, or that, taking every thing into con- 
sideration, executive musicians as a class are w'orse than 
other people, is either the assertion of one wlio knows 
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BOtliing at all about them or their art, or wlio, knowing 
them, m guilty of pronouncing a cruel and unjust libel 
upon both. Together with a sprinkling of very distin- 
guished vocalists and instrumentalists from other coun- 
tries, a large number of very low-class foreigners, with 
foreign habits and very foreign morals, have unhappily 
taken up their abode in England. They announce them- 
selves xis professors of music, and it is to be feared that 
people of limited information and intelligence are in the 
habit of Hom(*times visiting llie irregularities of these un- 
welcome strangers upon the whole of the musical profes- 
sion. In defense of music m general, and to the honor of 
English musicians in particuhir, he it said, that whoever 
will think of the most prominent English singers and play- 
ers now before the public will luive to recall the names of 
a xmmber of distinguished men and women who have led 
laborious and honorable lives, and who are justly entitled 
to the esteem and afteetion of an ever-widening circle of 
friends. 

But if we turn for a moment from the world of Execu- 
tants to the wmrld of Composers, one fact must strike us 
—that not only were the groat composers, as a rule, not 
addicti‘d to the i^xcesses which some w’ould have us believe 
almost inseparable from a miAsical temperament, but they 
appear to have been singularly free from them. Without 
asserting that every portion of a man’s work is alw'ays a 
true index of his character, it is, nevertheless, noteworthy 
that so many great composers have been men whose emo- 
tions were bo Bevereiy disciplined, and whose lives w'ere so 
well regulated, that they stand out as examples not only 
of steady and indefatigable w'orkers, but also of high- 
minded moral and even religious men. Kor is it true that 
the constant emotional excitement of a composer’s life is 
calculated to impair Ins health and bring him to an early 

I>2 
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grave. His profession, rightly excrciscfl, does not lead to 
the unbalanced excitement of sensuous emotions, which is 
certainly highly j'l’ejudicial to both moral and physical 
health, but to the orderly education and <liscipline of emo- 
tion, which is a very ditiercnt thing. I’liis consideration 
may help to explain not only the settled principle and 
moral imijulse, hut also the longevity of so many great 
composers. The early Italian masters became great chief- 
ly through their sacred music ; and while it must not he 
supposed that the fact of composing for the Cliunds makes 
a man holy, we can not deny to these men, as a class, a 
great deal of exalted and often mystical religious fervor. 
Unhappily, this quality docs not seem to he inconsistent 
■with an occasional laxity of morals which can not Im too 
much deplored; but, in judging the men, we must think of 
the age in which they lived, the temptations to which they 
were exposed, and the loose state of morals which in Italy, 
Germany, and France seems at certain epochs to have 
been all hut universal. We shall then sec that the com- 
posers were no worse than their neighbors, ajul we shall 
be surprised to find how often they sictually rose sujK'rior 
to the moi-al level of their age and country. 

Alessandro Scarlatti, who was born in Sicily in 1640, 
■was one of the most industrious composers that ever livetl. 
He discharged for many years the functions of Ilo 3 'al 
Chapel Master at Haples ; but his chief claim to the es- 
teem and affections of the Neapolitans consistetl in his 
gratuitous and indefatigable labors as muKic-muHtt'r in a 
large charity school known tinder the name of “Jesus 
Christ’s Poor of Loretto.” He was universally TOSpeeted. 

MIabcello, born at Venice, 1680, underwent what some 
persons -would call a regular conversion. As Ito was hear- 
ing mass in the Church of the Holy Apostles, the pavement 
gave way, and let him through into the vault beneath. 
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This Rii<l<len meeting with the Dead seems to have made a 
lasting impression upon him, and he is said to have aban- 
doned from that time forth his somewhat free habits for a 
more strict style of living. His greatest works ai'e the 
“Psalmi” and “Daudi Spii-ituali and his monument at 
the Church of S. Joseph at Brescia, subscribed to by all 
the poets and musicians of the age, bears the inscription, 
“Benedicto Marcello, patricio Veneto, piissimo philologo.” 

The gentle Ij.vlani>e, born in 1057, was much respected 
by the dissolute courtiers of Louis XIV. He w’as natu- 
rally of a i-eligious temperament, nor does he seem to have 
been spoiled by the corruption of the Parisian court. Ho 
was twice married, and had two beautiful daughters, both 
of whom died ; and one of the few pious sentiments re- 
corded of the Grand Monarque, who had just lost his own 
son, the Dauphin, was addressed to the bereaved composer : 
’■‘■You have lost two daughters full of merit; Xhave lost 
Monscignem*.” Then, pointing to the sky, the king added, 
“ Lalando, wo must learn submission to the will of God.” 

Gi.ucK,born in 1V14, was the most severe and conscien- 
tious of men in his own vocation. He first conceived the 
germs of those ideas Avhich under Mozart were destined to 
blossom into the classical school of German opera. Not- 
withstanding his immense popularity, he made few friends, 
but those few respected him. Incessant labor at length 
shattei-ed his naturally robust constitution, and in his de- 
clining years he was unfortunately somewhat addicted to 
drinking ; yet no one remembering what Paris was in the 
time of the Gluckists and Piccinists, Marmontel, D’Alem- 
bert, and Marie Antoinette, can deny that Gluck, in his 
best days, gave a good example to the dissolute capital of 
moderation and self-respect. 

Of dear old Sebastian BAcn,born at Eisenach, 1685, let 
us merely say that he was a good husband, father, and 
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friend ; in tlie words of iiis friend Kittell, “ lu* was an ox- 
celleut man.” 

Handel, born in 1683, need not found his claim to rciifjj- 
ion on the number and subliuiity of his sacred conipo.si- 
tions alone. He lived so longc aniona; us that we know he 
was a good man. He muis brought up as :i Lutheran Prot- 
estant, and in an age of bitter boclarianisni has <ifteu been 
charged with lukewarmness for refusing to tleliue accurate- 
ly his religious opinions, and still more for refusing to ex- 
communicate Roman Catholics, Jews, Turks, inlidels, and 
hei’etics; but his honor was uublemish<‘d, his personal pu- 
rity (a matter in the eyes of the religiou.s world Jippurently 
of less consequence than theological opinions) was always 
absolutely unquestioned, and his genuine piety is fully at- 
tested by his atfectionate biographer Hawkins. 

Haydn, born in 1732, was naturally of a most happy and 
equable disposition. For many years Im bore with great 
patience and fortitude the society of a moat uncongenial 
wife; and although in the decline of life, after a iViendly 
separation had been effected, and a liberal allowance set- 
tled upon the partner of his sorrows, his relations with a 
certain Mademoiselle Bosolli are said to have been more 
than Platonic, this accusation has never been proved, and 
certainly no words would bo less fit to describe his hab 
its of life at any time than “ excess” or “ inteniperan<‘e.” 
Whatever may have been his weaknesses, it is ct>rtain that 
Papa Haydn to the end retained a lively sense of ndigion, 
and it is interesting and characteristic of this great atul 
simple man to know that he never began writing without 
inscribing his compositions with the words “ In nomine 
Domini,” and that whenever he foumi it <lifficnlt to com- 
pose he would resort to his rosary in prayer, a practice 
which he declared was always accompanied with the haj»- 
piest resulta He was a man without ambition and witli- 
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out jealousy, simply devoted to lirs art,cpnie uncovetous, 
and, tiiitil comparatively late in life, e<|ually unconscious 
of bis own immense merit and widespread fame. 

CuERUBiJsrr, 'born at Florence in 1700, for many years 
commanded the respect and admiration of the Fi'encb pub- 
lic by bis steady and conscientious labors at the Conserva- 
toire at Paris* 

Spoil K, born at Bmnswiclc, I784i, and Meyerbkeb, bom 
at Berlin, 1704, were both distinguished for their abste- 
mious and laborious lives. The name of neither is associ- 
ated with excesses of any kind : botli were personally re- 
spected and beloved by a large circle of friends. 

Mozaiit, born in 1750, at Halzbourg, was a man of the 
most singularly welbbalanced character. Ilis natural dispo- 
sitions seemed all good, his affectional instincts all healthy, 
and his religious life earnest and practical. The following 
passage out of one of his letters to his father, in 1782, will 
give a better idea of the man’s rare simplicity and relig- 
ious feeling than pages of eulogy : 

** Previous to our marriaice wc had for some time past attended mass 
together, as well as confessed and taken the Holy (Communion, and I 
found that I ne\er piateil so fervently nor confessed so piously as hy her 
side, and she felt the same. In short, we aie made for each other; and 
<iod, who OHlers all things, ^\ill not forsake us 

Bkkthovkn, born at Bonn, 1770, wms equally great in 
his intellect and his aftections. How deep and tender was 
that noble heart, those know who have read his lettera to 
his abandoned nephew whom ho commits so earnestly to 

(lod’s holy keeping.” There is no stain upon his life. 
His integrity was spotless; his purity unblemished; his 
gimerosity boundless; his affections deep and lasting; his 
piety simple and sincei'e. To-day happens to be Sun- 
day,” he tvrites to a friend in the most unaffected way, “ so 
I will quote you something out of the Bible : ‘ See that ye 
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love one another.”’ Beethoven was not only severely 
moral and deeply I'eligioiis, hut he has this further elaiiii 
to the admiration and respect of the musical workl^ that 
his ideal of art was the highest, that he v as true to 
his ideal — utterly and disinterestedly true to the en<l. 

Of ]ME 2 srprmssoH 2 sr, born at Hamburg in 1801^ it is iliffi- 
cult even yet to speak without emotion. JMany are still 
alive who knew him and loved him. That keen, piercing 
intellect, flashing with the summer lightning of sensibility 
and wit; that full, generous heart; that great and ehilcb 
like simplieity of manners ; that sweet humanity, and ab- 
solute devotion to all that was true and noble, coupled 
with an instinctive slninking fx'om all that %vas mean ; that 
fierce scorn of a lie; that strong hatred of hypocrisy ; that 
gentle, unassuming goodness — all this, a^xd more than tlxis, 
they knew who knew Mendelssohn. ThoBC volumes of 
priceless letters, and that life of him which some day mxxBt 
he written, “will make him beloved axxd honored forever by 
genei'ations yet unboim. Like Beethoven, he ixad tlie high- 
est conception of the dignity of art and the moral rx^spon- 
sibility of the artist. In this . age of mercenary musical 
manufacture and art degradation, MendelBsohn towers 
above his contemporaries like a moral lightdiouso in the 
midst of a dark and troubled sea. His light always shone 
strong and pure. The winds of heaven w’ei'C about his 
head, and the Still Smalt. Voick” was in his heart. In 
a lying generation he was true, and in an a<lultei*ous gen- 
eration he was pure, and not popularity nor gain could 
tempt him to sully the pages of his spotless inspiration 
with one meretricious effect or one impure association* 
Of Robert le DioMe he writes : In this opera a young girl 
divests herself of her garments and sings a song to the 
effect that next day at this time she will be married. All 
this produces effect, but I have no music for such things* 
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I consider it if^noble. So, if the present epoch exacts this 
stylo and considers it iadispensahle, then I will write ora- 
torios.” These arc the words of the greatest master of 
musical form since Mozart, and also of the most ]>opular 
composer who ever lived. We commend them to the at- 
tention of the artistic and musical circles in England. 

The notion that the pursuit of music, owing to its excit- 

ag, mg chai'iicter, is prejudicial to health and longev- 
Longevity. gathers small weight from facts. Great com- 
posers, as a rule, have been remarkably healthy and long- 
lived. Scarlatti was 70 w'heu he died; Ealande, 70; Pal- 
estrina, 70 ; Ilandt'I, 74 ; Bach, 05 ; Marcello, 53 ; Gluck, 73 ; 
Piccini, 72 ; Haydn, 77; Paisiello, 70 ; Cherubini, 82 ; Beet- 
hoven, 55; Spohr, 75; Meyei'heer, 70; Rossini, 78; and 
Monsieur Auher still composed, and was in the enjoyment 
of excellent health, at the advanced ago of 88- On the 
other hand, Purcell died at the early age of 37; Pergolesi 
at 27; Mozart at 35; Bellini at 33; Schubert at 31; Men- 
delssohn at 88 ; Chopin at 39. 

Wo fear that, from causes ah'cady referred to, the health 
and longevity of e.vocutive musicians as a class might bear 
a somewhat less satisfactory scrutiny ; but we must again 
repeat that such a result would be owing, not to tenden- 
cies inherent in the executive art itself, so mttch as to the 
unfair and sometimes pitiless conditions w'hich have been 
too often imposed by society upon the Executive Musician. 

vni. 

Likk the sound of bells at night, breaking the silence 
* 9 ^ only to lead the spirit into deeper peace ; like a 
Th® LSutcner. clotid at mom, I'ising in gray twilight to 

bang as a golden mist liefore the furnace of the sun ; like 
the dull, dec‘p pain of one who sits in an empty room. 
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■watching the shado-ws of the firelight, full of ineinories ; 
like the plaint of souls that are wasted with sighing; like 
pseans of exalted praise ; like sudden songs from the open 
gates of Paradise — so is Music. 

liike one who stands in the midst of a hot and terrihle 
hattle, drunk with the fiery smoke, and hearing the roar 
of cannon in a trance; like one who see.s the thick fog 
creep along the shore, and gathers his cloak about him as 
the dank -wind strikes a thin rain upon his face ; like one 
■who finds himself in a long cathedral aisle, and hears the 
pealing organ, and sees a kneeling crowd smitten witli 
fringes of colored light ; like one who from a preeij>ieo leaps 
out upon the warm midsummer air toward the peaceful 
valleys below, and, feeling himself buoyed up with wings 
that suddenly fail liim, wakens in great despair from his 
■wild dream, so is he who can listen and understand. 

No such scones need he actually pi-escnt to the Listen- 
er; yet the emotions which might accompany them mu- 
sic enables him to realize. To him belongs a threefold 
privilege. lie liears the composer’s conception, ho feels 
the playeris or conductor’s individuality, and he brings to 
both the peculiar temperature, or -what I may call the har- 
monic level of his own soul. Ask him to describe his fil- 
ings, and he will seek some such imagery as I have used 
above. And there can ho no great objection to this so 
long as such an expression of feeling passes for what it is 
worth, and no more. No music — except imitative music 
(which is rather noise than music), or music acting through 
association — has in itself power to suggest scenes to the 
mind’s eye. When ■we seek to explain our musical emo- 
tions we look about for images calculated to excite similar 
emotions, and strive to convey through these images to 
others the effect produced by music upon ourselves. Tlie 
method is, no doubt, sufficiently clumsy and inadequate. 
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T>iit it helps to make clear some things in connection with 
onr mtiHical impressions which might otherwise puzzle ns. 

Perhaps the great puzzle of all is why, if music has any 
meaning, different people suppose different things to be 
shadowed forth by the same piece. The answer is, be- 
cause Music expresses Emotion. Now, as I have showni, 
the same emotion may take very different forms, or ex- 
press itself by \ cry different images, according to circum- 
stances. 

Wlien the hre-irons arc thrown down, a sleeper may 
start from liis slumbers under the impression that he is in 
Strasbourg during the late siege, and that a shell has just 
burst into his room; or that he finds himself np in the 
Westminster belfry when Big Ben strikes the hour; or 
that a great rock hns rolled from a precipitous cliff into 
the sea, tlireatening to crush hini; or the di-eamer will 
raise his hand in fright to ward off an impending blow 
which seems to descend upon his skull. Here, then, are a 
number of distinct images which might be connected with 
the same emotion- If, then, in sleep, the Emotional Region 
is so ready to assimilate appropriate ideas, no wonder if it 
retain this property whmx the iiund is in full and wakeful 
activity. IMr. (JrewgiousV emotions afford a fine example 
of this. One and the same energetic feeling finds vent in 
two separate and equally forcible ideas in tho following 
remarkable passage : 

** * I wiE r cried Mr. Grewgious, Damn him ! 

‘ Confound his politics. 

Frustrate Iiis knavish tricks^ 

On thee his hopes to fix — 

Damn him again/ 

After ti:iH most extraordinary outburat, Mr. Grewgioa«, quite berida him- 
sself, filtmged aliout the room to all appearance undecided tchether he was 
in a Jit enthuskum or combative dmunciattoriJ'^-^Q'‘‘lM,v^m Drood,** 

p. ir^.) 
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Emotion aroused l>y music, in like manner, clot lies itself 
in different draperies of ideas. Hix ditfeixnit pi^ople, hear- 
ing the same piece of music, will give si\ tliilercni ac- 
counts of it. Yet between all their explanations there will 
be a certain kind of emotional congruity, <iuite munigh to 
poisuade us that they ha\e been under a iixetl infliumce 
and the same iutliience. But here we arti constraineti to 
push this question well home. Is music, after all, in any 
sense a fixed influence? Is it really expressive <fl’the same 
emotion to different people? Yes, music is tlu^ same, hut 
people are not. People think and feel on different planes 
of thought and feeling. 

There are different Planes of Emotion. If your charae- 

30. ter is base, the plane of \'our emotion will be low*. 
Planes of „ ^ ■, 

Kinotion. If your cliaracter is nobk*, the iuaiie of your emo- 
tion will be bigb. Every emotion is capable ot“ beinjif ex- 
pressed in both planes. For example, what is craven fear 
in a low plane becomes a reverent awe wlicn express«*d in 
a high plane. Mean and gnawing spite in a low plane hi*- 
comes an emotion of bitter and just vengeance in a high 
one, and low desire is raised to the power of pure and 
burning love. The question for the listener then is. What 
are his planes of thought and feeling — in other words, what 
is the character of his musical mediumship ? Music will 
give him whatever he is capable of receiving. The same 
strain will kindle the same emotion with its elations, de- 
pressions, velocities, intensities, etc., in the plane of aw<* 
and in the plane of fear. The mind hahitually at homt» in 
meanness and spite will yield its emotions in that plane to 
combinations of music which, to a nobler spirit, suggest 
the higher longings for a retributive justice. lie whose 
ideas of Love are merely sensual will travel contentedly 
along a coi-respondingly groveling plane of emotion, while 
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tlie very same music will kiiKlle in another the nohle self- 
ahantlonment of a lofty and purifying Pussioin 

This surely explains how very easy it is to put different 
words to the same song. Handel constantly used up mel- 
odies which had done duty as love-songs in operas, and 
made them the vehicles for religious aspiration and prayer. 
The supplicating love-song, Cara sposa amante cara,^’ in 
liinaldo^ raised from the plane of a lover’s adoration to the 
high level of devotional longing, becomes the sacred air, 
‘’^llear my crying.” The exalting strain of earth, “To the 
triumph of our fury,” is raised to the high plane of a devo- 
tional pamn in “Praise ye Jehovah, which dwelleth in 
Zion,” We wish, for the honor of music and for the honor 
of Handel, it could be said that he was always equally con- 
scientious in choosing words of higher or lower congruity 
to the feeling of the music; but, like so man}'* great com- 
posers, he seems to have been often indifferent to his words, 
under the conviction that the mnsic was all-powerful to 
convey the right emotional expression, whatever the words 
might say to the contrary. But the difficulties with which 
composers have to deal in setting several verses to the 
same piece of melody are often very great, and if we at- 
tempt, like Wagner, to make every bar — almost every note 
— correspond to a word, we may almost say that such dif- 
fieullies can only he surmounted hy the sacrifice of melody 
and the destruction of musical form. Wo must be content 
if the words selected help to set the mind going in a cer- 
tain plane of emotion. We may then hope to find them 
true enough in the main, although quite unreasonable 
*wheu pressed in detail. 

l\>or Weber, in his famous “ Mermaid” song in Oberon^ 
has the first verse tlms: 

Softly sighs the voice of evening, 

Stealing through yon willow groves,” 
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And in the next he has to set the same exquisitely peace*' 
ful melody to the words — 

Ob, what teirors fill my bosom ! 

Where, my Hutlolph, dost thou roam T* 

But fhe two verses, taken as a whole, are near enough 

to the general emotion expressed by their music, for the 
last two lines of the first %’erse are, 

While the stars, like guardian s|arii% 

Set their nightly ■watch above,” 

and the last two lines of the second verse, which begins 
with the highly perturbed sentiment above <|Uoted, stauil 
thus: 

“Oh, may IleavcnV protection shelter 
ilim my heart mu^t e\er io\eI” 

Of coui*se, in speaking of high and low plaiu^s of emotion, 
I have here assumed what I have tried to establish in this 
First Book, II., 0 : that Emotions, although traversed by 
Ideas, are not merely states of sensation produced by otic 
idea, or any number of ideas, but enjoy an indepcnnbmt ex- 
istence and a special character of their own, which gi%*e 
them a moral dignity, and enable them to place them- 
selves at the disposal of ideas congenial to their various 
planes. 

But I think at this point an objector may fairly say, 
Shakspearo all, then, music does not determine wliat 

andBaphaeL you Call the Plane of ouF Emotions — has noth- 
ing to do with either a high or low plane of Love, lor in- 
stance — but merely lends itself to each individual, and is 
■willing to express the force, feebleness, or complexity of his . 
emotions in any plane in which they may liappen to lie at 
the time. No doubt the moral eftect of music largely de- 
pends upon the moral state of the listener; but «o does the 
moral effect of painting, and every thing else. Sltow me 
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wimt a man is, and I will show you the kind of influences 
he is likely to assiaulate* I will show how what to others 
shall he harmless, shall to him be as poison ; how he will 
select from what he sees and liears every thing that is con- 
genial to his disposition, and leave the rest ; in tliis sense 
all the arts will give him back the reflection of himself — 
ho will “ see himself in all he sees ; it does not, therefore, 
follow that there will he nothing else to see. A woi'k of 
art may really be calculated to create a very high level of 
emotion, yet a man may he so base that, owing to a I'efu- 
sal on his part to see, or a willful distortion of what he sees, 
or a wantOTi selection of only such suggestions as coincide 
with what is base in him, the work of art may produce 
nothing but an emotion worked out on the level of his own 
baseness. To the pare all things are 2>ure ; but the vicious 
will find in the most guileless innocence only one more in- 
centive to vice. The noblest themes may also be a2>pi'oach- 
ed through licentious avenues. But what should we say 
of a man who read thi’ough Shakspeare and selected only 
the coarse passages for his meditation, viewing all the oth- 
ers as in some way connected with them, hut existing only 
for their sakes? We should say not Shakspeare is a low 
teacher, but the man who receives such an inn)ression from 
Shakspeare is a low mam ^Yhat sliould wo say of one wlio 
accepted the Fornaxuna’’ of tlic Barberini as the true typo 
of Haphaers art, and viewed all his Madonnas from that 
ignoble stand-point? We should say, of course, the man’s 
own mind was to blame for the deplorable nature of his 
impressions. There was that in the ai't of Raphael, there 
is that in the teaching of Shakspeare, which is not only ca- 
pable of, but infinitely more conducive to a high than to a 
low stale of feeling. And wc do not hesitate to say ex- 
actly the same of music. It is, more than any other ax% 
ready to mould itself about our emotions ; but it is unde- 
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niaWe that music, however we may wrest it to exprenn our 
own levels of feelings, has its own proper and distinct lev- 
els, which it should be our business to dist^over and appro- 
priate, if we wash to understand or rightly estimate a com- 
posers work. And this is so true, that at times tlu» nmsie 
itself opposes the greatest ohstaeles to any attempts on 
our part to twist it into accordance with our private levels 
of feeling. 

The modern Italian music is so imbued with the Ian- 
S2. sentimentalism in which that nation has 

Gei^ifsen- lately been sunk, that, however vigorous 

timent. may feel, we grow insensibly languid and 

sentimental in either hearing or singing it. On the other 
hand, you can not sentimentalize Beethoveids music; you 
can not make it a vehicle for permanently morbitl trains of 
emotion. When it deals with the emotions of Bove, for in- 
stance, it deals with them on the high planes of pure ami 
strong passion. Beethoven is the true and tendiU" North/’ 
Italy is the fierce and fickle South/’ The ItaliaoH know 
this, and that is why the Italians dislike Beethoven. They 
can not make his music express emotion down to their hw- 
el, and so they do not sing Mm or play him. Nothing is 
more ludicrous than to hear a fashionable Italian pianist 
attempt a sonata of Beethoven. Exaggerated pathos has 
to be pumped into the quiet phrases, hectic explosions must 
be let off where nothing but a grave J^orte is required, and 
the repose of the whole is bi'oken up by an uneasy efier- 
vescence ■which shows that the player is like a fisln on shore 
— excited, and bewildered, but qxiite out of his element. 

The emotional plane of Italy is one thing, and that of 
Germany is anothei\ Your clowm may put on the monk’s 
cowl, but he forgets to wipe off the paint, and by-and-hy, 
in spite of his costume, he will grin and throw his somer- 
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sault as usual. Let any one who doubts that music is real* 
ly capable of pitching a higli plane for the emotions to 
work in, recall Beethoven’s love -song Adelaide.” No 
modern Italian master could have written tliat song. No 
one can suppose the melody to be expressive of languid 
sentimentality. We are thrilled; we are not dissolved, 
we are moved, yet without losing our self-control ; and we 
are too much in earnest to be the mere sport of our emo- 
tions. They sweep with tiamc and thunder through the 
soul, lea\ iiig its atmosphere purified and sweetened by the 
stoinn. Let us now think of any popular Italian love-song, 
c. fossi un Angelo del Paradiso non potere vivere di 
to diviso.” ]Most of our readers may have heard this song 
by iVIan^as, and it is a very typical one. The emotions are 
all upon a low plane. The kind of man who could so ex- 
press his love is an artificial sentimentalist; his feeling is 
at once exaggerated and extravagant, but not deep; and 
we have a shrewd idea that the whole thing is poured out 
by a sham lovei% in the presence of a person of a doubtful 
character, by the light of an ai-tificial moon. Without do- 
ing absolute violence to the obvious iritention of Beetho- 
ven, you can not sentimentalize Adelaide,” wliereas it is 
impossible to do any thing else with such a song as “Si 
fossi un Angelo.” If the reader admits the justice of the 
abo%"e renuirks, he can hardly refuse to believe that music 
not only expresses the various qualities of emotion, but has 
also the power — subject, no doubt, to perturbing influences 
— of determining the level of emotion, or what may be 
teimied the moral atmosphere of feeling. 

^\nd now it is a very noteworthy thing, as hearing upon 
, tlic life of a Nation, that whatever the spirit which 

Palriat!^ ^ . . , , , , 

pervades its music happens to be — whether tliat 
spirit be languid and erotic, as in Italy ; or frivolous, grace- 
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ful, noisy, and, at times, blustering, as in Franco — tho nni- 
sio of patriotic tunes and national anthems is invariably 
earnest and dignified. Tho tune known as Guribahli’s 
Hymn, which raged like a fever throughout Italy daring 
the Revolution, is so fresh, and buoyant, and manly in its 
cheerful vigor and determination, that it fiiils to suggest a 
single characteristic of modern Italian music, save only 
that exemplary one of clear and facile melody. The time 
for Love-languor is past ; tho sun of Liberty has dawned, 
the bi'eeze is on the mountain, the bugle sounds the rcrcillc^ 
and the youth of Italy, active, alert, hopeful, and co!ili<Ient, 
march cheerfully to the deliverance of their beautiful but 
enslaved country. In the Marseillaise there is an almost 
sombre severity, wholly unlike the fri\'olous superfi<-ial 
grace and sentimental pathos of the ordinary French school. 
The men who sing it are not playing at war, like fools, nor 
are they mere children, delighting in its outward pomp and 
circumstance. They trudge on, footsore and weary, know- 
ing all the horror and the pain that is in store fin- them, 
and still willing to conquer and to die. That is the sjiirit 
of the Marseillaise ; and in it, as in Garibaldi’s Ilyznn, tho 
seriousness of the crisis has called forth tho finest tjualities 
of both tho French and Italian characters, andbanislunl for 
a time what is languishing in the one and frivolous in tlie 
other. I need hardly allude here to the English, Austrian, 
and Russian hymns, or to our own national atithcm, as 
there has never been any question about the musical nu‘i*it, 
dignity, and earnestness of these. 

Philosophers have often been at a loss to e.xplain tlje se- 
ei-et of the sti-ange power which patriotic tunes seem to 
exercise over the people, and especially over the armies 
of nations. Historians have been contented simply tt> rt*- 
cord the fact; but the mystery is at an end if we are will- 
ing to attribute to music tho power which I have claimed 
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for it, of pitching high the plane of the emotions, and dxiv- 
ing them home with tlie most efficacious and incomparable 
energy. 

The laws which regulate the eSfect of music upon the 

Musical Per Subject to many strange perturba- 

turbatioBs. tions. XJnlcss wc admit this to be the case, and 
try and detect the operation of certain irregular influences, 
wc shall be at a loss to understand wdiy, if music really 
has its own planes as well as pi'ogressions of emotion, gay 
music should make us t-ad, and solemn music should some- 
times provoke a smile. Musical perturbations are some- 
times due to tlic singer, player, or conductor — sometimes 
to the listener. Madame X.ind-Goldschmidt had, or let us 
leather say has, the power of perturbing a trivial melody 
of any kind almost to any extent. A magical prolongation 
of single notes hei*e and there, until the vulgarity of the 
rhythm be broken — a pause, a little apiyogiatura^ even a 
smile — and the original melody, such as we may know it 
to be, is changed and sublimated into the high expression 
of a high individuality. Ernst, certainly the most roman- 
tic player wo have had since Paganini, possessed the same 
marvelous <jualily of perturbing almost every thing he 
played until it became absolutely nothing hut a melodic 
expression of his own wild mood. Those wdio remember 
the way in which he was wont to play one of his great 
solos on Hungarian airs, with orchestral accompaniments, 
will remember the profound meditation, almost coma, into 
which he seemed to fall in the middle of one of those 
Blow and measured melodies — losing the sense of time and 
rhythm — allowing, as it were, his own soul to float out 
upon the %vaves of melody, which swelled and shook with 
sensitive thrills, holding the audience breathless, until, in 
the utter stillness of the room, it w^as impossible to tell 

E 
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when the notes actually ceased to vibrate. Such players 
as he must be classed under the head of those who ex- 
press themselves through the music,” just as such players 
as Joachim belong emphatically to the class of those who 
invariably express the composer’s thought, not their own. 
It is hardly iiecessary to allude to the manner of any li\- 
ing conductors to establish the fact that immense powers 
of perturbation are in the hands of orchestral conductors. 
We had no idea that Mendelssohn’s Hymn <.>f IVaise could 
he made to sound positively trivial until it was our misfor- 
tune to hear it under the auspices of a tlioroughly senth 
mental and incompetent conductor. 

But the perturbations in the natural effect of the music 
which come from the listener are even more numerous and 
perplexing. They proceed chiefly from association ainl 
memory. If one is by the death-bed of a friend, and a 
band passes in the street playing a cheerful tune, that tune 
will sound even more sadly than a really mournful air, 
which might sei've at once to express and to relieve the 
deep heaviness of the heart. An tnihappy girl, oxit of her 
mind for the loss of her lover, singing a merry song to 
herself in a madhouse, will make the joyous melody souncl 
sad enough — -sad as the raptm^es of an imprisoned skylark 
hanging caged in the London streets. On the other liand, 
a grave tune may, in like manner, be fairly perturbed out 
of all sobriety; and, as we have shown it is possible to 
pass from gay to grave in the lunatic as^dum, so wc may 
pass from grave to gay, in spite of our bc*ht intentions, 
upon hearing some well-knovrn psalm-tune intoned through 
the nose hy ah ancient schoolmaster in a country church, 
where the sexwice I'esembles nothing so mu<*h as a pitched 
battle between the clergyman and the clerk in the pres- 
enoe of a silent congregation, and where the said school- 
master is, for some unintelligible reason, occasionally per- 
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mittcd to interrupt the duel with an extraordinary succes- 
sion of sounds supposed to represent the llDth Psalm. In 
this case, however grave the melody may really be in it- 
self, it will be undeniably perturbed by an unfortunate as- 
sociation of ideas at the moment when it reaches the ears 
of the judicious hearer. 

The strangest phenomena of all connected with musical 
perturbation are to be found in alliance with mem- 
Memory. musical souiid is only one of many me- 

diums which connect us vividly witli the past. Scents 
have a remax-kable power of recalling past scenes. "Who 
has not got memories connected with otto of roses or the 
perfume of violets? The peculiar combination of odors to 
be met with only in a steam-boat cabin will recall to some 
many a disastrous passage across the British Channel. To 
a Londoner, the smell of a tan-yard or tallow manufactory 
will certainly be associated with those lines of railway run- 
ning out of London over the roofs of serried houses over- 
looking certain odorous yards — instantly he may remem- 
ber his holding his nose, or seizing the window-strap to 
pull up llie window of the railway carriage. The odor of 
tar calls up many a watcriug-place in summer : we are on 
the pier in an instant, with some little child, perchance now 
grown up or dead ; the fishing-sraack lies alongside lazily, 
smoke issuing from a pot at the stern ; a sailor sits with 
a pipe in his mouth, throwing vegetable parings into the 
black kettle for the nondescript midday meal ; the hot sea 
beneath a blazing sun lies almost stagnant, waiting for the 
turn of the tide ; the white cliffs glimmer along the coast 
— and all this flashes for a moment before the mind^s eye 
as we chance to pass over a piece of asphalt pavement 
newly laid down, and smelling faintly of pitch. 

The sight of a faded flower pressed in a hook brings 
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back, with a little shock of feeling, the hand that gathered 
it, or the distant hills upon whicii it once hlooine<l yt>ars 
ago. The touch of satin or velvet, or fine h.air, is also ca* 
pable of reviving the recollections of scenes, and places, 
and persons. But for fi-eshness, and suddenness, and pow- 
er over memory, all the senses must yield to the sen.se of 
hearing. Memory is the great peiturbcr of mu.Hical mean- 
ing. When memory is concerned, music is no longer it- 
self; it ceases to have any proper plane of feeling ; it sun 
renders itself wholly, with all its rights, to memory, to bo 
the patient, stern, and terrible exponent of that recording 
angel. What is it? Only a few trivial bars of an old 
piano-forte piece — “Murmures du Khone,” or “l^luio des 
Perlcs.” The drawing-room window is o})cn, the childi-en 
are playing on the lawn, the w'arm morning air is chargctl 
with the scent of lilac blossom. Then the ring at the hell, 
the confusion in the hall, the gii‘1 at the ])iano stops, the 
door opens, and one is lifted in dying or dead. Years, 
years ago ! but jjassing through the streets, .a bar or t wo 
of the “Murmures da Rhone” brings tiie whole s<‘cnc up 
before the girl, now no longer a girl, but a iniddk‘-agcd 
woman, looking back to one fatal summer morning. The 
enthusiastic old men, who invariably turned up in force 
whenever poor Madame Grisi was advertised to sing in her 
last days, seemed always deeply affected. Yet it could 
hardly be at what they actually licard — no, the few notes 
recalled the most superb soprano of the age in lu-r best 
days; recalled, also, the scenes ofj'outh forever ru<U‘<l out, 
and the lights of youth quenched in the gray mist.s of the 
dull declining years. Tt was wortli any money to hear 
even the hollow echo of a voice, which had power to bring 
back, if only for a moment, the “ tender grace of a day that 
was dead.” 
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Composei's, hj rc-treating, quoting, or paraphrasing well- 

36. known airs and harmonic sequences, might have 

Musical _ _ T . . 

quotation, made mucli more use of memory and association 
than they have. Schumann has shown us what might be 
done in this way by the ama 2 :ing effect produced in his 
song ‘^The Two Grenadiers,” by the introduction of the 
Marseillaise.” The %vords of this wmnderful little song 
of Heinrich Heine’s are intended, like the music, to express 
that peculiar typo of character in the French army called 
into existence by the genius of the first Napoleon. 

The disastrous campaign in Russia is over. The great 
Emperor has been taken captive. Two French grenadiers, 
^vearied, dispirited, one of them sufiering from a deadly 
wound, approacli the German frontier. The same desolate 
feeling has taken possession of both, and the veterans are 
moved to tears as they think over the humiliation of 
France, and the defeat of their Emperor, who is dearer to 
them than life itself. Then up speaks the -wotinded war- 
rior to his companion. Friend, wdaen I am dead, bury me 
in my native Finance, with my cross of lionor on my breast, 
and my musket in my hand, and lay my good sword by 
my side.” Up to this point the melody has been in the 
minor key. A slow, dreary, and dirge-like stave ; but as 
the old soldier declares his belief that he will rise once 
more and fight wduni he hears the Emperor walk over his 
grave amid the tramp of horsemen and the roar of cannon, 
the minor breaks into a truly ghostly form of the ^^Mar- 
seillaise.” It i-olls forth in the major key, but is not car-s 
ried thx'ough, and is brought to an abrupt close with five 
solomtx bars of chords in adaffio^ upon which the smoke of 
the battle seems to sweep into the distance as the vision 
of the phantom host fades out upon the wide plain, with 
its lonely green mounds and mouldering wooden crosses* 
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The emotional force in women is usually stronger, and 
3T. always more delicate, than in men. Xlieir consti- 
and Music, tutioiis are like those fine violins which vibrate to 
the lightest touch. TP’omeii are the great listeners, not 
only to eloquence, but also to music. The wind has swept 
many an .dEoliaii lyi'Oy but never such a sensitivi* harp as 
a woman’s soul. In listening to music, her face is often 
lighted up with tenderness, with mirth, or with the simple 
expansiveness of intense pleasure. Her attitude changes 
unconsciously with the truest, because the most natural, 
dramatic feeling. At times she is shaken and melts into 
tears, as the flo'wers stand and shake when tixe wind blo\VB 
upon them and the drops of rain fall olf. The woman’s 
temperament is naturally ai'tistie, not in a creative, but in 
a receptive sense. A woman seldom writes good music*, 
never great music ; and, strange to say, many of the hmt 
singers have been incapable of giving even a good inuHical 
reading to the songs in ’which tliey have been most famous. 
It was rumored tliat ACadame Grisi had to be taught all 
her songs, and became great by her wondeiTul pow*cr of 
appropriating suggestions of pathos and expression wdiich 
she was incapable of originating herself Madame Mali- 
bran had a great dash of original genius, and seldonii sang 
a song twice in the same way. Most women reflect with 
astonishing ease, and it has often been i*eniarked that they 
have more perception than thought, more passion tlian 
judgment, more generosity than justice, and more religious 
sentiment than moral taste. 

Many a woman, though capable of so much, is fre(|uent- 
ly called upon in the best years of her life to do but little, 
but at all times society imposes upon her a strict reticence 
as to her real feelings. What is she to do with the weary 
hours, with the days full of the intolerable sunshine, and 
the nights full of the pitiless stars? Her village duties or 
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town visits ai'e clone. Perchance neither have any attract 
tions for her. She has read till her head aches ; hut all the 
reading leads to nothing. She has worked till her fingers 
ache ; but what is the work good for when it is done ? To 
set women to do the things which some people suppose are 
the only things fit for them to do, is often like setting the 
steam-hammer to knock pins into a boai’d. The skillful 
and ingenious operation leaves them dissatisfied or listless, 
or makes them, by a kind of reaction, frivolous, wicked, and 
exaggerated caricatures of what God intended them to be. 
Some outlet is wanted. Control is good, but at a certain 
point control becomes something very mxich like paralysis. 
The Bteam-hammer, as it contemplates the everlasting phf s 
head, can not help feeling that if some day, when the steam 
was on, it might give one good smashing blow, it \vould 
feel all the better for it. To women — and how many thou- 
sands arc there in our placid modexm drawing-rooms ! — 
who feel like this, music comes wdth a power of relief and 
a gentle grace of ministration little short of supernatural. 

That girl who sings to herself her fixvorite songs of Schu- 
3 J, hert, Mendelssohn, or Schumann, sings more than 
l>rciun-iife. ^ soug : it IS her own plaint of sufTering floating 
away on the wings of melody. That poor lonely little sor- 
rower, hardly mox*c thaii a child, wlio sits di'caming at her 
piano, while her fingei'S, caressing the deliciously cool ivory 
keys, glide through a weird noctiirno of Chopin, is playing 
no mere study or set piece. Ah ! wdiat heavy burden seems 
lifted up, and borne away in the dusk? Her eyes ai*6 half 
closed — her heai't is far away ; she dreams a dream as the 
long, yellow light fades in the west, and the wet vine-leaves 
tixnnhle outside to the nestling birds; the angel of music 
has conxo down ; she has poured into his ear the tale which 
she will coixfide to no one else, and the “ restless, unsatisfiedl 
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longing” has passed; for one sweet moment tlie cup of life 
seems full — she raises it to her trembling lips. \\ hat if it 
is only a dream— a dream of comfort sent by music V ‘Who 
will say she is not the better for it ? Hhe has been taken 
away from the commonplaeeness and dullness of life — from 
the old books in the study, and the familiar faces in the 
school-room, and the people in the streets ; she has been 
alone with herself^ but not fi’Ctting or brooding — alone 
with herself and the minstrel spirit, lilessed recreation, 
that brings back freshness to the tired life and buoyancy 
to the heavy heart ! Happy rain of tears and stormy wind 
of sighs sweeping the sky clear, and showing once more 
the deep blue heaven of the soul be 3 'oml ! Let no one say 
that the moral eflects of music are small or insign ifieunt. 
That domestic and long-suffering instrument, th<‘ <‘ottage 
piano, has probably done more to sweeten e.vistence, and 
bi'ing peace and happiness to families in genonil, and to 
young women in particular, thaii all the homilies on the 
domestic vii-tues ever yet penned. 

IX. 

Tue social effects of music would be a very interesting 
o 1®-;, . subject of discussion, but they lie a little out- 
Tie oratario. side the purpose of our present article. In writ- 
ing on a subject so extremely fertile as nausic, it is almost 
impossible not to diverge at times into pleasant by-waj’S 
and unexplored paths. I have now only space for a few 
remarks on the moral effects of sacred music upon tlu> list- 
ener. Those who attend the perfoi-manccs of the Sacred 
Harmonic Societj' at Exeter Hall, and the other great mu- 
sical festivals in England, need not be told that almost all 
the greatest composers have found, in the sacred cantata 
or oratorio, a form of art capable of expressing the noblest 
progressions of the religious sentiment in the highest planes 
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of emotion. Those Avho have been familial* with the Bible 
from childhood are apt to grow insensible to the majestic 
beauty of its style, to the frequently inspired level of its 
ideas, and the subtle charm of its diction. Some day they 
may chance suddenly to read a passage of it in French or 
German, and the simple novelty of form will wondei'fully 
arrest their attention and kindle their emotion. But this 
is nothing compared with the effect which is produced by 
.arranging the magnificent episodes of Scripture in a dra- 
matic — not operatic — form, and translating their emotional 
significance into the universal language of music. In the 
oi*atorio, unlike the opera, there is nothing absurd or outrL 
The fact of Elijah standing before us in a well-trimmed 
mustache and clean kid gloves does not in the least shock 
our sense of propriety, because no impersonation is attempt- 
ed. The singers arc there, not to personate character, but 
to help us to realize the foi'ce and procession of certain emo- 
tions through which the characters in the sacred drama are 
supposed to pass. By doing this, and no more, we attempt 
the possible, and succeed. A good deal depends upon the 
libretto. Mendelssohn was himself over a loving and rev- 
erent student of the Bible. lie selected and arranged in 
great measure the words of his own oratorios ; and so ad- 
mirably has ho entered into the spirit of his work, that it 
is difficult to listen to the Elijah or St. Paul, with the words 
before us, without each time receiving some new impres- 
sion of the depth and sublimity of those characters, whose 
figures at this distance of time stand out prominently 
among all the prophets of the Old and New Testaments. 
I have written so much elsewhere upon oratorios, that I 
willingly, without farther preamble, pass on to congrega- 
tional singing. 

E 2 
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In all times men and women have shown a strong dis- 

40. position to express their praises and lauunita- 
S°Sm|u!g^°”’ tions by what tor some better term may be 
called a kind of howling or wailing. This method may 
not be thought very musical or hymn-like. Kc‘vertheless, 
all such vocal expressions are actual attempts to utter 
deep feeling through appropriate channels of sound. When 
properly disciplined and elaborated, that mode of utter- 
ance becomes devotional and congregational singing. The 
Lollards, who, according to some, took their name from 
Zullen,‘‘^ to sing,” found in hymn tunes and chants a great 
medium for expressing the I'ush of a new I'eligious life 
upon their spirits, and within the last hundred years the 
Methodist hymns have served a like purpose. Ko douht, 
upon entering a chapel where the congregation were sing- 
ing, heart and soul, some easily-learned and wtdl-known 
hymn, the hearer was liable to be caught by the devotion- 
al impetuosity thus expressed through musical sound ; and, 
indeed, no greater bond of "worship could be devised than 
hymn tunes suited to the capacities and tastes of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, in his own peculiar \ein, 
has lately preached a very eloquent sermon to his congi-e- 
gation upon this subject, and we need make no apology 
for presenting our readers with the following extract to 
the point : . 

Singing is that natural method bj which thoughts are reduced to feel- 
ing, more easily, more surely, and more universally than by any other. 
You are conscious when you go to an earnest meeting, for instance, that, 
while hymns are being sung and you listen to them, your heart is, m it 
were, loosened, and there comes out of tiiose hymns to you a realixiitio^ 
of the truth such as you never had before. There is n pleading element, 
there is a sense of humiliation of heart, theie is a poignant realization of 
sin and its gaihaness, there is a yearning for a brighter life in a hymn 
which yon. do not find in your closet ; and, in singing, you come into sym- 
pathy with the truth as you perhaps never do under the preaching of a 
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diiscourse* There is a provision made in singing for the development of 
almost every phase of Chiistian ex})cnence. bingmg lias also a wonder- 
ful eflect upon tho^e feelings wdiieli we wish to restrain. All are not alike 
susceptible, but all aie susceptible to some extent- I speak w'ith emphasis 
on this ]>oint, because I am peciiliaily sensitive to singing, and because I 
ow'6 so much to ir. How many times have I come into the church on 
Sunday moi ning jaded and somewhat desponding, saddened at any rate, 
andbefoie the oigaii voluntary was completed, undergone a change as 
great as thotigh I had been taken out of January and been plumped down 
in the middle of ]\ra\, with spiing blossoms on eveiy hand ^ How many, 
many times ha\c I tieen lifted out of a depiessed state of mind into a 
cheerful mood by the singing before I began to pi each' How often, in 
looking foiwuid to the Fiiday-mght meeting, has my pi e\ ailing thought 
been, not of wliat I w^as going to say, but of tlie Inmns that w'ould be 
sung! My piayer-mceting consists hugely of the singing of hymns wdnch 
aie MI of prayings, and my predominant thought in connection with our 
Fiiday-night gatherings is, ‘Oh, that sweet, joyful singing!'” 

As lUith in the great evangelical movement cooled, the 
41^ hearty congregational rfoging also began to die 
Slow Church, iix the Churcli of England, and in fasliion- 

ablc chapels the voices of the people were represented by 
a few careless professional ladies and gentlemen, who show- 
ed themselves oif to considerable advantage in a private 
box, situated in the west gallery, in front of the organ. 
There the ladies were wont to fan themselves and flirt dur- 
ing the pi'ayers, and there the gentlemen made up” their 
little books,” or sat yawning through the sermon. The 
congregation being mostly asleep, and the clergyman also 
somewhat comatose, it seemed for some time unlikely that 
the above odious perfomiance %voukl give way to any 
thing a shade less irreverent, when lol the great High- 
Church movement in a very few years pulled the wheejzy 
organs out of their dingy nooks, and swept half the old 
musical boxes in the land from our churches, concert sing- 
ers and all- 
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Then arose the age of white Burplices, and new hymn 

42. tunes, and decent versicles and anthems. In short, 
ormatioL” a cathedral service soon became lashionable all 
over England, not in Iligh-churches only, but m in Low 
and Broad churches. Wliatever we may think of" tlunr 
doctrines, the Iligh-Chuich party Inive stood up for the 
aesthetic element in devotion, and by introducing a respect- 
able amount of ritual, with good niusit% they liave nhown 
us how it was possible to be emotional without being vul- 
gar. The charge brought against the Iligh-tdmrch sing- 
ing is that it is uncongi*egational, and this is held to be a 
fatal objection, especially to anthems. The olyection is 
only one more proof of how much the Ei^glish people have 
still to learn concerning the real functions of music. There 
is a grace of hearing as well as a grace of singing ; there 
is a passive as well as an active side of worship. In every 
congregation there must be some who can not join even in 
the simplest tune. Some arc too old, some have no voices, 
others have no ear for music ; but it would be a gi*eat mis- 
take to suppose that all who arc thus reduced to the state 
of listeners get nothing at all out of the singing. If we 
take note of old and devout *worsbiperE as some familiar 
hymn is being sung, we shall see their faces lighten up and 
their heads move in unconscious sympathy, and wo shall 
know that, although their lips are silent, they are singing 
in the spirit. One day, noticing a very poor and aged 
woman in tears during the service, I spoke to her at the 
close, and inquired the cause of her grief. Oh, she 
replied, that blessed, blessed song in the middle of the 
prayei's T’ She could say no more ; but she was alluding 
to an anthem by Professor Sterndalc Bennett— O Lord, 
thou hast searched me out.’’ 

The function of anthems is no doubt quite different from 
that of psalms or hymns. It is greatly to be wished that 
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the coDgregation would never attempt to join in the an- 
them — not even in the chorus, strong as the temptation 
may sometimes be. Above all, let not people with musi- 
cal ears sing fancy parts to their own edification and the 
great distress of their fellow-worshipers. The strength of 
the congregation dui'ing the anthem is emphatically to sit, 
or, at all events, to stand, still. They need lose notliing 
by their silence, for, rightly understood, it may be quite as 
blessed a thing to allow music to flow into the soul as to 
pour forth actively songs of praise. This is hardly a pop- 
ular view of the subject. In every church where an an- 
them is sung, the majority of the congregation seems to 
belong to one of two classes — those who look upon the an- 
them as an unwarrantable inteidoper, and those who re- 
gard it simply in the light of a sho%v-ofF for the choir. 
ISTeed wo observe that neither of these two views is the 
correct one? 

The worshiper has for some time been engaged in the 
43 service of active prayer and praise, when there 
ill choirs and places where they sing’’ a 
Voluntaries, pj^usc, and Here followeth the anthem.” The 
active phase of devotion is exchanged for the passive at 
the moment when the powers of congregational attention 
begin to fail, and physical energy is waxing a little faint. 
The emotions which we have just been connecting in pray- 
er with solemn, perhaps even harrowing, thoughts — the 
feelings wo have been laboring to express with a certain 
strained and fatiguing mental effort — in shoi-t, all burden- 
some activity, is suddenly suspended, and the spirit, raised 
into the atmosphere of devotion, remains passive, in order 
timt it may be recruited, by having its weight of feeling 
lifted up and its emotion expressed for it, through music in 
harmony with its inner consciousness. It is as though a 
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traveler gro'vvn weary in a winter’B walk were suddenly to 
Ibo lifted up and box'iie along upon wings without word <>r 
action of his own, what time the land grew warm with suii- 
light, the air scented with flowers and full of angel voices. 
"When the times of refreshing are past lie lliuis himsidf 
again upon the earth ; hut all his fatigue has vanished, 
and he is now able to go on his journey with x*enewed life, 
and ‘‘compassed about with songs of I'cjoicingd^ When 
the hearing of voluntaries and anthems is thus regarded as 
part of the needful solace and i^ecreation of the x’eligious 
life, we shall, no doubt, fitxd music much moi^e -widely and 
intelligently used in our chui-chcs than it is at present. 

Musically speaking, them is as yet in the Itefoi*med 
44 . churches nothing appx'oaching the grandeur of 
tisticTJuity. the great Koniaii Catholic Clauses, where we have 
a mind like that of Mozart or Beethoven steadily working 
out, in strains of incomparable de]>th ami pathos, a great 
connected scries of thoughts, embodying all the varied 
phases of religious emotion. Indeed, the iU)tion that a re- 
ligious service may be w'rought out with the foi’ce and 
majesty of a gi-eat work of art, having its various parts 
welded into a powerful and satisfactory unity by the agen- 
cy of music, is a conception which has evidently not yet 
reached this isle of the Protestant Gentiles. Yet no relig- 
ious service can with imimnity violate, in however small a 
degree, the great laws of bcaxity, fitness, and oi'der which 
ai*e involved in the conception of a Mass ; nor is it impos- 
sible, without making the music incessant throughout the 
service, to an-angc our own liturgy in such an ox-der, and 
so to incorpoi-ato the imisicid clement us to sustain the at- 
tention of the congi-cgation, ami produce a unity of effect 
far greater than is at present at all nsxxal. In some lligh- 
churohes we find a glimmering of what a nixisieal service 
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miglit and ought to be ; but^ what with unbending medb 
sevalism and rigid ecclesiastical prejudices, we must not 
hope for any thing like a good type of congregational 
service from that quarter. On the other hand, any thing 
more disjointed and slovenly than the ordinary brown- 
colored sort of Church service still prevalent in most coun- 
try churches and London chapels can hardly be conceived. 
Have people no ears — do they not care what is piped and 
what is harped — is their attention never exhausted — ^have 
they no idea of the strain which the human mind is con- 
structed to bear — that they can listen for an hour to a na- 
sal droning of the j)rayers, interlarded here with a chant, 
the very memory of which makes one yawn, and there 
with some hymn tune, sung at a pace compai'ed to which 
adagio might bo called fast ? There is a hopeless want of 
decision and energy in the ordinary conduct of our Church 
prayers. "We do not want rapidity so much as a definite 
conception of the emotional fabric of the whole ; and here 
is the point where music might come to our assistance, by 
defining the pauses and divisions which the life and inter- 
est of the whole service demands. Every orator, every 
singer, every soloist, and every conductor will readily un- 
derstand what I mean. lie who arranges a religious serv- 
ice, if he wishes it to secure the attention and minister to 
the edification of the people, should place himself some- 
what in the position of an orchestral conductor ; it is his 
business to arrange every detail of the proceedings. The 
exact moment at which the opening hymn is sung, the 
general impulse and feeling of the hymn, should be im- 
pressed upon tbe choir ; the organist should enter into the 
spirit of the music, and xmderstand its place and function 
in the service ; lie should be always on the watch ; there 
should be no miinte7itio7ial delays in giving out the hymns 
— no unsettled pauses before the hymn is commenced; 
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the hymns, responses, canticles, anthems, and voluntaries 
should succeed one another in such a succession ami style 
as to relieve one another, each littins' into its place at the 
nick of time, never dragging, never jolting, not balking the 
attention, or executed in so aimless a manner as to allow 
the congregation to grow listless. But to accomplish all 
this, or a tithe of it, there must be true art feeling, ami 
true religious feeling, and true musical taste; and although 
we are inclined to admit that the English are on the whole 
a Religious People, we arrive at the sad conviction that, 
however improving and improvable, the English are not, 
as a nation, an artistic people, a7id the IS/Kjlish are not a 
Musical People. 


END Of THE PIKST BOOIC. 
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FROM 

AMBROSE TO HANDEL. 


I. 

We sometimes hear music called the universal language. 

45. That will he true some day. Civilized music 

Fir«t and Sec- t 

ond Periods, must ultimately triumph over every other kind 
of music, hecaiisc it is based upon natural principles dis- 
covered once and forever, and capable of being universally 
applied and understood. But at present to speak of mu- 
sic, ancient and modern, savage and scientific, as a univer- 
sal language, is only true in a limited sense. There is 
probably no nation upon earth so dc\"oid of tonal sensibil- 
ity as to be quite callous to the attraction, or even fascina- 
tion, of sounds produced artificially with a view to excite 
or to relieve emotion. If we like to call any such medley 
of sounds music, of course we are at liberty to do so. The 
rudest howl of the savage as he dances round his bonfire, 
in the pages of Robinson Crusoe” or elsewhei’e, the wild- 
est monody of the Eastern donkey-driver, or the most ex- 
asperating scrape of a Japanese fiddle, is essentially a kind 
of music. 
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Sound, as an emotional veliicle, is universal — in the same 
way tliat speech is universaL But if we mean by univer- 
sal that every kind of music possesses the ]>roperty of be- 
ing every where equally intelligible, that is simply not the 
case. The Indian who sits down to yell h)r two hours and 
beat the tom-tom may possibl}*^ soothe the savage mind, 
but he drives the European mad. Mr. Ilullali, to whose 
excellent lectures we are indebted for much of the follow- 
ing essay, tells us of an Arabian artist %vhose conception 
of the scale on his eoud^ or lute, was not only diffenmt 
from ours, but who refused to tolerate the order of tones 
and semitones adopted in our major and minor. The mu- 
sic of the savage is not as our music, lunther do we de- 
light in the music of the past — ^by which I mean the mu- 
sic of the ancients and the music of the Middle Ages. The 
monuments, the paintings, the literature of the past are 
still eloquent. We still admire Westminster Abbey, Notre 
Dame de Chartres, or the frescoes at l^adua. We are still 
warmed by the rough geniality of Chaucer, and the lines 
of Petrarch and Dante are woven like golden threaids into 
the fabric of our conversation and literature ; but when 
we are asked to sit down with these ^vorthies and hear a 
little music, wo can not pretend to be very anxious to do 
so : there might have been a certain charm about the wild 
inspirations of the irrot4ui^rc.9,but not sufficient to atone for 
the want of form and the fixed tonality of medium melo- 
dy; while at church the monks would treat you to a kind 
of harmony, consisting of one boianlo?}. in the bass, and a 
few consecutive fifths and octaves to relieve th<^ ear ! So 
bad must have been these effects, that many writero have 
maintained that the art of reading llu^ <.dd music is hist, 
and that sharps, flats, and rhythm were really used long 
before they were indicated in the notation. 

Nor is the music of the Old World more satisfactory. 
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We may, indeed, trace music from India to Egypt, from 
Egypt to Judaja, from Judcea to Greece; but the pre-Gre- 
cian period is utterly barren, and the Grecian period, with 
its better-understood octave and monotone notation, is 
dullness itself. The attempts of the Old World, B.C., in- 
genious and complicated as some of them were, may be 
safely dismissed as clumsy and unsuccessful ; they are not 
worth the study tliat has been bestowed upon them. M.i\ 
Ilullah reckons the First Period of music from 370 A.P. to 
1400. Until about the year 700 A.P. people did not even 
stumble in the right direction, and not until 1400 was that 
glorious vista oi)ened up, at whose distant extremity sat 
the crowned genius of Modern Music presiding over the 
immortal tone-poetry of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries. However, it would bo un- 
faiir, even in the most cursory sketch, not to notice the 
attempts made by St. Ambrose of Milan (elected 374) to 
adapt a few of the Greek scales for the use of the Church. 
Much of his work was afterward undone by the stupidity 
of his followers, until Gregory the Great (elected 590) re- 
vived what could be found of the Ambrosian system, add- 
ed four new scales, and issued an antiphonary, or author- 
ized book of ecclesiastical musie. 

The monk Ilucbald, of St. Armand, diocese of Tournay, 
who died in 932, has collected and systematized the best 
music current in his day. The harmony then admired 
must have resembled the mixture-stop of our organs play- 
ed alone. Gxiido of Arezzo (1020) and Franco of Cologne 
(about 1200 — some writers place him much earliei') are the 
only other names worth mentioning at this early period. 
The labors of the first culminated in the rise of descant, 
£ c., the combination of sounds of uneqtml length, or ‘‘mu- 
sic in which two or more sounds succeed each other while 
one espial to them in length was sustained” {Flidiah) ; the 
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labors of Franco may be connected with a better system 
of musical notation, the inti'oduction of sharps and Hats, 
and the cantus mensurabills, or division of music into bars. 
JBoth wore voluminoxis aiithors ; to the lirst, (.iuido, un- 
doubtedly belongs the honor of popularizing the study of 
music by the invention of a simple method of instruction. 
In his day there were very few oi-gans, and a great dearth 
of other instruments. Thus the music -master had the 
greatest difficulty in directing the voice and fornting the 
musical earj and, indeed, apart from liis imtiiediatc pres- 
ence, little practice or progi'ess could he made by the pu- 
pil. Guido used a simple instrument, called a monochord, 
which had letters written on a finger-board cori*esponding 
to definite notes ; the said notes being produced by shifl- 
ing a movable bridge up and down the letters, just as the 
finger is shifted up and down the frets of a guitar. No 
doubt, also, Guido taught all that was then known of the 
art, and formulated a great deal which he is erroneously 
supposed to have invented. 

The Second Period (1400-1600) is niarked towai-d its 
close by a definite system of “ tonality,” or arrangement 
of the scale. The name of Josquin des IVes may bo con- 
nected with its rise and progress, while Franco and Bel- 
gium divide between them the honors of its early develop- 
ment. About the end of the sixteenth century the Gallo- 
Belgian was completely absorbed into the Italian school, 
and as Josquin des Pres is the foundation, so Ikilestriua is 
the crown of the Second Period. 

The Thii'd Period (1 600-1 VGO), or the bridges 

over the gi-eat gulf hetween the second and fourth 
Period- periods, or between the ancient and the modern 
music. 

The Third, or Transition Peiiod, begins with the close of 
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the sixteenth century. The old tonality yas the great ob- 
stacle to all j>rogress. A scale of notes arranged ou a sim- 
ple and uniform system was the remedy. The old masters 
would begin a scale any where in the series, without writ- 
ing flats or sharps to make the semitones fall in the same 
places, whatever the key or mode. The change from such 
a system to our simple mo/or and minor^ with its uniform 
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arrangement of accidentals, was immense. 

^ 

— This, and the consequent discovery of the 
^ j cadence^ made the radical differ- 

tlm rvirl -nATtr -ninair* 

P E - 


"No man is resi^oiisible for these startling 


innovations, but most of them are attributed to Monte- 
verde (1570). At all events, it is certain that about this 
time the world got very tired of the old forms. And no 
wonder ; for a scientific movement in music was worked 
out like an equation in algebra, and was necessarily devoid 
of either life or expression. The wild strains of the wan- 
dering minstrels, on the other hand, were full of feeling, 
but had no consistency or method. In short, as Mr. Hul- 
lah well expressed it,“ the scholastic music had no ai't, the 
popular music no science.” 

The glory of the Transition Period is the marriage of 
Art wdth Science. Science, grim and ecclesiastical, peep- 
ed foith from his severe cloister and beheld the wild and 
beautifuL ci'cature singing her roundelays, captivating the 
hearts of the people, who followed her in crowds — detain- 
ed by princes to sing the story of crusades and the txu- 
umphs of love — all the while knowing nothing and caring 
nothing for the modes authentic^^ and but strik- 

ing the harp or bandoline to the wild and irregular rhythm 
of fancy or ])assion ; and Science, greatly shocked, with- 
drew itself from so frivolous a spectacle, just as the monks 
of the day lived apart from a bad world. But presently 
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the grave face looked out once more, opened a window — 
a door — stepped forth and mingled with the crowd, just an 
the preaching friars came forth, until the line between tlic 
secular and the religious began slowly to fade. The stern 
heart of Science was smitten by the enchantress, popular 
Art, and conceived the daring plan of %vooing and winning 
her for himself It was a long process; it took nearly two 
hundred and fifty years. Science was so dull and preju- 
diced; Art was so impatient, and wild, and careless. But 
the first advances of Science wei*e favored hy that won- 
drous spring-tide which followed the winter of the Middle 
Ages — the Iienaissa)iee. Emerging from the cold cell ixito 
the warm air and sunlight of a new %\ orld, Science relaxed, 
cast his theories to the winds, sighed for natural Art, aiul 
raved incoherently about the ‘^musical declamation of the 
Greeks.’’ Here, then, was the first point of sympathy. 
Wild enthusiasm and impatience of forms was, for one mo- 
ment, common to Science and Art, and that was the mo- 
ment of their betrothal. Immediateh’’ afterward, with I'a- 
rissimi, Science recovered the lost ecpuhbrium, but Art was 
captivated by the strong spirit, and the perfect marriage 
%vas now only a matter of time. 

Carissimi (born 1585, died 1672) was the very type of 
^ 47. The Ti’ansition. He might have seen Palestrina, 

OBTisslniL ^ 

—Italy. and he lived to hear Corelli. The germs of every 
style of music known since arose during his long and 
eventful lifetime. He witnessed the bloom and gradual 
decay of the madxagal in England and (lermany ; the birth 
and adolescence of the musical drama in France, under 
liulli; the invention of line oratorio in the oratory of San 
Philippo Neri, at Pome ; and, lastly, the rise and progress 
of instrumental music as an independent branch of the art. 
About 1650 Francisco Fistocchi establislmd his great school 
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of Italian singing at Bologna. ^‘Before this,” says an old 
writer, they used to howl like wolves.” Ho was folloTr- 
ed, twenty years later, by Scarlatti, at IsTaples, and this im- 
pi’ovement in vocal operatic music made corresponding de- 
mands upon the orchestra. Between 1650 and 1750 flour- 
ished the schools of the great violin makers near Cremona, 
the Amatis, the Guarnerii, and Stradiuarius, and with them 
rose at once the dignity and importance of instrumental 
music. Overtures, sonatas, quartets began to be written 
in vast quantities, and the way was thus rapidly paved for 
the later developments of the modern symphony. Ger- 
many, meanwdiile, though far from original, had not been 
idle. Deriving her inspiration copiously from Italy, she 
became, duiing the seventeenth century, the land of or- 
gans and organists, and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
showed signs of independent thought, and began to encour- 
age native effort in such men as Zachau and Keiscr. 


But we must now glance for a moment at the place 

48 . which England holds in the rise and progress 
John Dunata- ^ ^ 

biG — England, of music. The gloomy period of the old tonali- 
ty, /. r., before IGOO, is relieved in this country by the Ins- 
tie of one great name — John Dunstable. His fame was 
prodigious, and yet his own age could hardly have under- 
stood him. He had misgivings about the prevalent sys- 
tem of timeless music, strange anticipations of coming har- 
monies, and he is even said, to have invented ooujiterpoinL 
But toward the close of the Second Period (1500-1600) 
was born a real English school — a school, no doubt, which 
took largely from others, and, owing perhaps to our insu- 
lar position, gave little in return, but a school which couhl 
boast of Tallis, Farrant, Byrd, and Bevin in church music; 
IVIorley, Ward, Wilbye, and Woclkes in the madrigal; Bull 
equally great as an executant and a composer; Dowland, 

F 
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the friend of SbakspearCj in the part-song ; and, last in the 
catalogue, but first in every style of composition, Orlando 
Gibbons. Then comes a blank. The old traditions were 
fairly used up ; and the echoes of the new music, with 
•which France and Italy were ringing, had not yet reached 
us. The civil wars seemed to paralyze our niuhical inven- 
tion and extinguish our enthusiasm. In Germany, during 
the Thirty Years’ War, organs and organists abounded, 
and composers were busy absoi'bing all the new influences. 
In England, under similar circumstances, music got old and 
dull ; few composed and played, and fewer cared to listen. 

In 1660, Pelham Humphrey, a chorister boy in the I'oy- 
nitm* choir of his majesty Oharles 11., 'went to I’aris. 
France. There he fell in with the new opera school of Lulli. 
He immediately placed himself under the great French 
composer; and the result was, that Master Humphrey re- 
turned in a few years tin absolute Monsieur, disparaging 
every thing and every body’s skill but his owni.**’— ( 

Diary^ The astonished gentlemen of the hinge's hand 
then got their first peei> into the ne%v •world. Humphrey 
told them that, besides playing old rubbish, they couhl 
keep neither time nor tune; and as for the king’s musical 
director, he promised to ‘^givo him a lift out of his place, 
for that he (Master Humphrey) and the king understood 
each other, and were mighty thick.” In truth, that brisk 
and airy prince” was charmed witli the nenv styh* : and 
Pepys describes him nodding his ro^'al head, and beating 
time in chapel wnth the greatest zest. 

The songs of Liilli, founded <m (^arissimi, and the an- 
thems of Humphrey, founded on Lulli, must indeed, as Mr. 
Hullah observes, have come upon English ears like a 
elation, and startled the lovers of Gibbons, Lawes, and 
Jenkins, as much as Mozart’s ** Idoineneo” surpriscnl the 
operatic world, or Beethoven’s Eroiea” tin* !o\t*rs of the 
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older symplaonies. Hiimplirey died in 1674, at the early 
age of twenty-seven ; but his direct influence niay be traced 
in W^ise, Blow, and Henry Purcell. 

Purcell, born 1658, is distinguished by some of those rare 

5 Q^ qualities peculiar to genius of the highest order. 
Purcell, sympathized with and drank deeply into the 

spirit of his age, but was not, like Humphrey, absorbed 
by it. Ills music stands, as it were, nicely balanced be- 
tween the past and the future. He felt his relations to 
the one by sympathy, and to the other by a kind of almost 
prophetic intuition. In his da 3 ’, that grave and solemn 
manner of music by Byrd, Tallis, etc.,” was in sad disre- 
pute ; the king liked cheerful airs he could hum and beat 
time to. Purcell satisfied him fully ; and yet we can not 
listen to his music without being struck sometimes by a 
certain old flow of rh 3 ?*thm and harmony, wdiich we feel 
could only have been derived from a deep study of the 
schools of Henry VIIL and Elizabeth. As in reading Ten- 
nyson we ai'C sometimes affected with a strange sense of 
Geox-gc ITerbei't and IMilton, so ixi listening to Purcell there 
steals over us a memory' of the olden time, like a kindly 
ghost that rises and floats by with a sweet and solemn 
smile. 

It is a }>ity that Purcell should have stooped occasional- 
ly to musical imitation. The passion for expressing words 
in notes, founded, as we believe, on a puerile and mistaken 
view of the sphere and legitimate functions of music, reach- 
es the x'idiculous in him. For instance, he has to set the 
words, They that go down to the sea in sliips,” and pro- 
ceeds to perform, that operation musically by taking the 
bass down a couple of octaves, and leaving him drowned 
at the lower X>. The same xxnhappy bass is soon after 

carried xip to heaven” on a high dotted crotchet. Other 
composers have been fond of similar devices. HandeFs 
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‘‘plagues” ax’e full of them; Haydn’s “Creation” rejoiees 
in “ a long and sinuous worm” of the earth, earthy ; tlie il- 
lusion of Beethoven’s “Pastoral” vanishes with the ap- 
peai'ance of a real cuckoo; and even Mendelssohn must 
disturb with what can hardly be any thing but a live don- 
key the enchantment of “A Midsummer Nighfs Dream 1” 
But with all abatements, the music of Purcell, which after 
two hundred years has still the power to charin^ bears a 
signal witness to the force and oxnginality of his genius. 
Pux'cell died in Ixis thii'ty-eighth yeai’, 1006. 

Handel came to England iix 1710. The year 1700 is the 

61 . tui'ning-point in his musical history. In that year 
German^ he visitcd Naples, and met Scarlatti, Porporu, ami 
Coi’cIIi. It was to him a pexuod of rapid assimilation. 
With one stxude he x*eached the fi'ont xunk, and lelt that 
henceforth no musician alive could teach him any thing. 
He died in 1759, aged seventy-eight. Tliere can be no 
doubt that Handel, by his single might, greatly advanced 
music in all its bx'anches; but Ids action is far more re- 
markable on vocal than on instrumental music. ]Modern 
instxnimental music is simply the most extx*aor<linary art- 
development which the world has ever seen. It can only 
be compared to the perfection I'cachcd so suddenly, after a 
certain point, by the Gi*oek drama. But the stride frotn 
Coi'elli to Beethoven wms too great even for tfie giant 
Handel, and yet the men %vho completed that stride^ were 
Handel’s contempox-aries. Handel was foiiy-se'vtm when 
Haydn was born, and Mozai't %vas in iiis tldrd year when 
Handel died. IVIusically, how' many centuries does Han- 
del seem to us behind modern music ! yet we can all but 
Join hands with him ; and the musical enthusiast is filled 
with a certain awe when he thinks that men are still alive 
(1871) who may have listened to Mozai't, and conversed 
with the venerable Havilm 
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It may sound like an anachronism to call Handel a con. 

52. temporary, and yet he seems so constantly pres- 
His Pox traits. with US that at times we can hardly believe 

that he has passed away. We are surrounded by his effi- 
gies; no living face is more familiar — no modern minstrel 
more beloved than he who has now lain quietly in the great 
Abbey for some one hundred and ton years. 

A fe%v hours after death the sculptor Roubiliac took 
a cast of his face: that dead face made alive again, and 
wrought into imperishable marble, is indeed the very face 
of Handel. There, towering above his tomb, towering, too, 
above the passing genei'ations of men, he seems to accept 
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their homage benignly, like a god, while he himself stands 
rapt from the ‘‘fickle and the frail,’’ and “jnoiildeti in co- 
lossal calm,” 

The freqnentei's of Exeter Hall are familiar with another 
figiire of him clothed in a long robe, with the hgs crcjssed, 
and holding a lyre in his hand. A marble bust of the same 
date (1^38) is at the Foundling Hospital. The lu^ad is 
shaven, and crowned with a sort of turban caip ; the face m 
irascible and highly characteristic. Crists id'this bust have 
been multiplied through the land, ami can be easily <de 
taincd. 

The original of what is pei*haps the best kiunvn of all 
(I'TdS) is in the queen’s private apartments at Wimisor. 
The little china bust sold at all music-shops is a fair copy ; 
on either side of the face falls down a voluminouB wig 
elaborately wrought. The sculptor seems to have felt he 
could no more dare to treat that wig lightly than sonu^ 
other pei'sons whom we shall have to refer to by-and-by. 

There arc more than fifty known pictures of Handel, and 
the best of them happens to be also the best known. It is 
by T. Hudson, signed “ 1756 A,” at tiopsall, the seat of his 
remarkable friend, Charles Jenncns. Handel is seated in 
full gorgeous costume of the period, with sword, slioWdk 
breeches, and coat gorge de pigeon, embroidered with gold. 
The face is noble in its repose ; a touch of kindly benevo- 
lence plays about the finely-shaped mouth ; every trace of 
angry emotion seems to have died out; yet the* lines of 
age that are somewhat marked do not rob the countimance 
of its strength. The great master wears the mellow dig- 
nity of years without w'cakness or austerity. 

In that wonderful collection of pictures lately exhibited 
at the South Kensington Museum, the often-recurring fare 
and figure of Handel — young, middle-aged, and okl~life- 
size, full figure, head and shoulders, standing tip, and sit- 
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ting down — ^filled us with the sense of one who had left a 
deep and yet bewildering impression upon his own age. 
The porti aits were not only dilferent in look, but even in 
features. The same face has been subjected to the minute 
photographic treatment ofDenner, and the robust handling 
of Wolfand, who makes the composer fat, rosy, and in ex- 
cellent condition. There are few collectors of prints who 
have not a lithograph, wood-cut, or line engraving of him. 
He is exposed in every second-hand print-shop, still hangs 
on the walls of many old nook-and-corner houses in Lon- 
don, or lies buried in unnumbered portfolios throughout 
England. 

With such memories fresh in our minds, and with the 
melodious thunders of the great Festival constantly ring- 
ing in our ears, let us attempt to trace once more the his- 
tory of Handel’s life, and hang another wreath upon the 
monument of his imperishable fame. 

Handel or Handel (George Frederick) ^vas born at Halle, 
jjg on the Saale, in the duchy of Magdeburg, Lower 
Childhood, g^^xony. The date on his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey is a mistake (Feb. 23 , 1684 ); his real birthday is 
Feb. 23 , 1685 . Germany was not then the great musical 
country which it has since become, and was chiefly en- 
gaged in cultivating at second-hand the flowers of Italian 
music, which grew pale enough beneath those alien skies- 
The Italian maestro might be looked tipon with some re« 
spect,but the native artist was not yet considered a pi-oph- 
et in his own country. Even eighty years later Mozart 
and Haydn were treated like lackeys. Music,” remarked 
Handel’s father, about a hundred and seventy years ago, 
“ is an elegant art and fine amusement, but as an occupa- 
tion it hath little dignity, having for its object nothing 
better than mere entertainment and pleasure.” 
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Uo wonder the boy Handel, who, from his earliest child- 
hood, seems to have been passionately fond of sweet 
sounds, encountered opposition and disapjK)intnient in his 
early musical endeavors. He was to go to no concerts, 
not even to a public school, for fear he sliould learn the 
gamut. Ho must he taught Latin at home, anti lH*come a 
good doctor, like his father, and leave the divine art to 
Italian fiddlers and French mountebanks. l>ul up in a lit- 
tle garret the child of seven years, perhaps with the con- 
immncG of his nurse or his mother, had hidden a <lnmb 
spinet — even at night the faint tinkling could not be heard 
down below — and in stolen hours, without assistance of 
any kind, we arc told the boy taught himself to play. 

By-and-hy Father Handel has a mind to visit anothm* 
son in the service of the l>uke ofSuxe-Weissenfels, ami lit- 
tle George runs after the carriage, and begs so hard to go, 
that at last he is taken to the <lucal palace. But he soon 
turns out to be an ofj'cmt terrible to his poor old father. 
He is caught playing the chapel organ, and is brought up 
before the duke, trembling more, no doubt, at his father 
than at the duke, who has heard him, and now pats him 
on the back with bravo P Then, turning to liis imraged 
and afflicted parent, he tells him that his son is a genius, 
and must not be snubbed any more. The boy’s fear is now 
exchanged for the wildest delight, and the father’s rage is 
quickly followed by astonishment. Handel would oftt»n tell 
the story in after years; and he never forgot the duke, the 
kindest, because the earliest of ins benefactors. 

From this moment fortune seemed to smile upon him, 
and his early cai'ccr exhibits a combination of circumstan- 
ces wondex-fully favorable to the order!}" development of 
his genius. Severe training, patronage, and encourage- 
meat, ardent friendship, the constant society of the first 
composers, wholesome rivalry, and regular orclu^stral prae- 
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tioc, all seem to be suddenly poured upon him out of For- 
tune’s great Horn of Plenty. As the favorite pupil of the 
great Halle organist^Zachau^he analyzes at the outset very 
nearly the whole existing mass of Geinnan and Italian mu- 
sic, and is set to write a cantata or motett once a week. 
At last the good Zachau has not the conscience to put 
him through any more fugues ; tells him with kindly pride 
that he already knows more than his master, and advises 
him to go to Berlin, and study the opera school, under the 
auspices of the Elector of Brandenburg. Attilio Ariosti 
and Bononcini were then the favorite composers. The first 
received Handel with open arms ; but the second scowled 
at him from the beginning, and determining to put the 
conceited boy’s powers to the test, composed an elaborate 
piece, which he challenged him to play at sight. Handel 
played it off like any other piece, and from that hour Bo- 
noncini, who had a bad disposition, but excellent brains, 
treated the boy with the hatred of a rival, but with the 
respect due to an equal. 

Dr. Handel’s failing health brought George Frederick 
_ back to ITallc. In 1697 the old man died, leaving 

Manhood, his fixmily ill provided for, and young Handel was 
thus driven into a course of immediate, though somewhat 
dry industry. He descended into tlie ranks, and became 
a kind of occasional second violin at the Hamburg Opei^a- 
house. As he played little, and badly, the band soon be- 
gan to sneer at an artist who could hardly earn his salt ; 
but one day the harpsichordist (the piincipal person in the 
orchestra) being absent, Handel, then about nineteen, laid 
his fiddle aside, sat down in the maestro’s place, and fin- 
islied by conducting the rehearsal *with such ability, that 
the whole orchestra broke into loud applause. About this 
time Handel received an offer of marriage. He might be 
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organist of Lnbeck if lie would take tlie daugliter of Ibe 
retiring organist along with the org-an* lie went down 
with his friend Mattheson, and Matthesou appears to ha\e 
been offered the same terms. Something, however, did not 
suit — whether it was the organ, or the daughter, or tlie 
salary, we are not told ; but Ix^th the young men returned 
in single blessedness to Hamburg. 

Handel was never married ; and perhaps he felt it would 
be neither wise nor generous to accept as a gift what ho 
had not asked for and did not want. The rivals in uiire- 
quited affection were also rivals in music: both Mat the- 
son and Handel composed operas for the Hamburg Opera. 
They had not come to blows over love, but what love 
could not do, music did, and the two, ivho had probably 
laughed heartily together at the maid of Lubeck, ibund 
themselves soon after with draw’n swonls in front of the 
theatre, surrounded by a circle of frieiuis and admirers. 
They fought, as young men will figlit in (tcrnumy to this 
day, for the merest trifles. ^latthesoifs rapier struck Han- 
del on the bosom, but the point shivered on a great brass 
button; a distinguished councilor of the town then step- 
ped. in, and gravely declaring that the claims of honor were 
satisfied, called on the combatants to desist, and on the 
30th of the same month,” writes Mattheson, I had the 
pleasure of having Handel to dine with me, and we w^ere 
better friends than ever.” 

Tlie mind of genius in its early stages is liabitually 
gloomy, and dark tales of crime and sorrow often pOSSi*hH 

irresistible attractions for the happiest and most innoeeiit 
of men. Shakspeai’e early painted the tratjedy of Lucrece 
and the death of j;\doiua ; Schillei* first made his mark 
mth“The Robbers;” Goethe with the “Sorrows of Wer- 
ther Schubert, when a mere boy, wrote the “ J*aj‘riei<le” 
and a “Corpse Fantasia.”' ?f7e shall, therefore, not be sur- 
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prised to learn that Handel’s first opera^ Almira.^ turns on 
the misfortunes of a dethroned queen ; while his second, 
JVerOy is, as the prospectus briefly exj)lains, intended to 
show how Love” is “ obtained by Blood and Mui'der.” 

Handel, not content with manufacturing Italian operas 
^ in Germany, had, in common with every other musi- 
itaiy, Qf that day, a strong desire to visit Italy itself, 

the great seat of musical learning. With singular inde- 
pendence, he refused the offers of Prince Gaston de’ Medici 
to send him, but by working hard with his pupils he soon 
got together money enough to go at his own expense- In 
the month of July, 170G, being twenty-one years old, he 
first entered Florence. 

In that beautiful city, w'here the flowers seem to come 
so early and linger so late, the German musician staid, 
under the aixspices of the Grand-duke, until Christmas. 
Equal to Venice as a great centre of art revival in Italy, 
with its strange octagonal dome, its matchless ‘Giotto cam- 
panile of black and white marble, its bronze dooi's, its du- 
cal palazzo, and rich memories of Giovanni, or Angelico da 
Fiesole — second only to Rome in its passion for the revival 
of learning, and second to no city in poetic fame — Flor- 
ence was, indeed, a fit residence for the re-creator of all 
music. Remembering the vivid impression wdxich the first 
aspect of Italy left upon the minds of Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn, we can not but regret that Handel’s life at Floi'ence 
is a simple blank to us. He composed the opera of Jiode- 
rigo^ for which ho obtained one hundred sequins, and left 
for Venice, where he came in for the thick of the Carnival. 
Here, too, we would fain know what impression the city in 
the sea made upon him. The marble palaces, not yet ruin- 
ed by the hand of decay — the fa 9 ades, the domes, and the 
porticoes, still X'Ctaining a certain splendor long after the 
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bloom of the RenaiRRance had passed away— the shriiieB 
decorated with the spiritual heads of Bellini^ — the stairca- 
ses and ceilings plastered all over by Tiuturet — the cool 
plash of the oars in the still lagunes — the sound of a guitar 
iit night in the dark water-streets- — ^the sights ami sutnuls, 
and, above all, the sileiices peculiar to Venice, must have 
exerted a powerful intluenee over a mind upon which noth- 
ing was thrown away. 

Whatever eftect Veniee had upon Handel, it is certain 
that Handel took Veniee by storm. caro Hassono,’^ 

the dear Saxon, came upon a foi*midable rival in the per- 
son of Domenico Scaidatti, the first harpsichord player in 
Italy, and the two met frequently in the brilliant saloons 
of the Venetian aristocracy. One night during the C'arni- 
val, Handel, being masked, seated himself at the harpsi- 
choi*d and began playing. The IVIasques took little notice 
until Scarlatti, entering, arrested their attention. The 
great Italian was soon struck as his ear caught the sound 
of the harpsichord, and, making his way across the room, 
he shouted/* It is either the devil or the Baxon P It was 
not the devil; and let it be widtten for the learning of all 
other Saxons and Italians, that Handel and Scarlatti were 
ever afterward honorable rivals and fast friends. In a lat- 
er contest at Rome the superiority of Handel on the harp- 
sichord was thought doubtful, but he remained the unchal- 
lenged monarch of the organ. Handel always spoke of 
Scarlatti with admiration; and Scarlatti, whenever he was 
complimented on his own playing, used to pronounce Ilan- 
dePs name, and cross himself 

To satisfy the Venetian public, Handel composi^d in three 
weeks the opera of Af/rij?jnnay which made iiiror e%*en in 
that emporium of connoisseurH, and gained for its compos- 
er the above-mentioned title, ** II caro SassoneP^ Having 
seen summer in Florence, and the Carnival in Venice, it 
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was natural that he should hurry on to ho in time for the 
great Easter celebrations in the Eternal City. 

Rome in those days was still a power, and, though shorn 
of much strength, she remained the greatest ecclesiastical 
force in Europe. Let us hope that the Pope’s retinue was 
not quite so shabby as it is now, and that the cardinals’ 
dingy old coaches were gilded and painted a little more 
frequently. Probably they were ; for, although the Pope 
himself was comparatively poor, some of the cardinals had 
managed to amass enormous wealth. Cardinal Ottoboni, 
Handel’s great friend at Rome, \\ as something of a plural- 
ist, and lived above all sumptuary laws. lie advanced to 
the purple a mere stripling of twenty-two, and he died 
forty years later the possessor of five abbeys in Venice, 
and three more in France (which last were alone worth 
56,000 livres). He was Dean of the Sacred College, Bishop 
ofVelletri and Ostia, Protector of France, Archpriest of 
St. John Lateral!, besides being an official of the Inquisi- 
tion. Unlike some of his compeers, he was not a mere vo- 
luptiiary, but was the friend of the people. He kept for 
them hospitals, surgeries, was pxincely in the distribution 
of alms, patronized men of science and art, and entertained 
the public with comedies, operas, puppet-shows, oratorios, 
and academics. 

Under the auspices of such a man, Handel composed the 
operas of Amadif/i^ SlUa^ and Hoderigo^ in 1715; and the 
oratorios of the liesiiT^rection. and the Triumph of Time, 
This last was composed in honor of the great cardinal him- 
self, whose band-master was no other than Corelli, who 
gave an orchestral perforndance in his house once a week. 

At this early period of his composition, Handel began 
insensibly to part company with the old Italian traditions, 
althougli not until he had abandoned entirely the false 
forms of opera was it possible for him to carry out the 
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changes in choral and orchestral nutsic witlx which hin name 
is forevex* associated. In the Triion2}h <\fTi)nc tlie <leud 
level of melody and recitative is detinitely abaxuloiUHl^ uixd 
we find there, in addition to the usual chorus at the eiul, a 
striking innovation in the shape of two long vocal <|uartets. 
The MS. of the Itesiirrectio)i contains an unusutil number 
of wind instruments, altliough it may he doubted, f4>r this 
very reason, whether it was ever performed in Italy with 
the full orchestra. 

Bidding adieu to the pomps and splbndorH of Home, 
Handel now went southward, and chose the Bay of Naples 
for his second summer in Italy \ aiid no doubt among the 
vine-clad hills that rise above that delightful city he en- 
countered the scenes, and came upon the types of rugged 
men, gentle swains, and Neajmlitan women, which jn*o\ ide<l 
him with the 7nim en schiQ and dnunatls of ..Ir/, 

Galatea e Pollfemo (I'TOS). 

This Italian serenata differs from the English c^antata of 
Acts a7id Galatea^ although, when the latter was brought 
out in 1^32, it contained se-voral Italian airs, among them 
the popular “Non sempro no crudele,’’ wliieh, although 
quite distinct from “O, ruddier than the cherry,’^ is excel- 
lent rough singing for a basso giant. Wlule in this roman- 
tic and pastoral vein, he composed a num}>er of songs on 
the model of the French canzonets, wdiich became fashion- 
able all over Europe. Then touching, as it were, cautious- 
ly the fringes of Catholicism, he composed a few sacrtnl 
pieces for the IVIass ; hut this kind of thing was iK*ver much 
to his taste. Handel bro tight from the land of the Hefor- 
mation all the instincts of a stern Lutluu'an. lie seems to 
have revolted from shams of all kinds. No wonder, then, 
if he found it impossible to clothe wdth a religious Eenti- 
ment dogmas which his common sense repudiated, and 
which his section of the Church denounced. Passing back 
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slowly through Rome, Florence, Venice, there seemed to 
him less and less inducement to linger any whei'e. The 
composer of Halle was made of sterner stuff than the maes- 
tros of Italy, and probably began to be dimly conscious of 
the fact that his methods of wox'k and his mission wei'c es- 
sentially different from theirs. 

In the autumn of 1709 he arrived in Hanover, and it "was 

55 at the court of George of Brunswick (afterward 
Biigiami. Qf England) that he fell in with certain En- 

glish noblemen, who invited him over to see them. Al- 
though he was retained in the service of the Elector at a 
salary of £300 a yeai', he obtained leave from that liberal 
prince to visit England ; and after once more greeting his 
old master Zacliau^ and embracing his aged mother at 
Halle, he prepared to cross that untried and treacherous 
ocean on which poor Papa Haydn (who was to be born only 
twenty-three years afterward) was destined to be so terxi- 
bly tossed about before he axTived here on a similar mis- 
sion. Both found London mad for Italian music; but, 
while Haydn was able, thi'ough the advance of taste, to im- 
pose his own style in the symphony, Handel, less fortunate, 
had to fall in wdth the px'evalent taste, and toil through 
many yeax’s of Italian opei'a-manufacturing before he could 
gain a hearing for his real creations in oratorio music. 

What the public adox'ed was opera after the Italian 
modeP — what they tolerated was English singing be- 
tween the acts by Doggett and Handel proved fully equal 
to the occasion. Ilis first opera, RinaMo^ was brought out 
at a theatre which stood on the site of the present Hay- 
market. It proved an immense success. ISTearly the whole 
of it was ari'anged for the harpsichord, and thrummed in- 
cessantly throughout the kingdom. The march was adopt- 
ed by the band of the Life Guards, and died hard about 
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the beginning of tliis eciitury. It lias sinoe boeii ro\iv<>il 
ill the gardens at the Crystal Palace. One air has at least 
survived, and by virtue of a certain undefined <iuaiity, in- 
herent only in the highest woiks of art, s(>enis to have de- 
fied with success the developments ol‘ modern music, and 
the changes of taste. Like Stradella's divine “■ I iniei Sos- 
piii,” like Gluck’s “ Che faio,’’ Ilandel's “ Jaisci.a die io pi- 
aiiga” is still listened to with profound interest and genuine 
emotion. Handel considered it one of his best airs. Walsh 
published the whole opera, and is said to have made a profit 
of £1500 out of the sale. When Ilaiulel, who, it wtis said 
(apparently without much foundation), had been but shab- 
bily paid, was told of this, lie accosted the publisher in the 
following characteriatio manner: “My friend, ne.xt time 
you shall compose the ojiera, and I will sell it.” It is prob- 
able that Walsh, who }uibliahcd many of Handers works 
in after years, took the hint. 

Put the Elector’s Chapel -master could no longer be 

SftcoS'viBit returned to Hanover in about six 

to England, months, and settled down to compose all sorts 
of trifles for the court dilettanti. After the stir and ex- 
citement of London, that dull and pompous little court 
must have been terribly monotonous. Chapel-master Han- 
del soon escaped back to England, and in 1'712 he brought 
out an ode for Queen Anne’s birthday. In 1713, to c<‘U‘- 
brato the peace of XTtreeht, apjicared two more works, that 
must always be listened to with interest— the fumon.H 7}; 
Dmm and Jubilate. They were played then with a full 
baud and organ, and not a little startled people who were 
unaccustomed to hear sacred music with such an accom- 
paniment. The queen granted the composer a pmision of 
£200 a year, and he seems to have immediately forgotten 
all about Elector George and his stupid court. But the 
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day of reckoning was not far off, and the truant Chapel- 
master soon found himself in an awkw^ard position. When 
good Queen Anne died, Elector George took possession of 
the empty throne as George I. of England, and Handel was 
foi'bidden to appear befoi'e his old patron, who was natu- 
rally very angry with him. 

But the atmosphere of London was charged with Han- 
del. People sang him in the streets, and he came floating 
in at the windows; the band played him in the Palace 
Yard; his name filled the opera-house, and was inscribed 
on numberless music-books, programmes, and newspapers 
— nay, at last, the first violinist of the day insisted on hav- 
ing Handel into the king’s antechamber to accompany 
some sonatas. It was obvious that terms must be made 
with so irrepi'essible a person. One day, as the king went 
down the river in his state barge, a boat came after him 
playing new and delightful water music.” But one man 
could have written such music, and the king knew it ; he 
called for Handel, who could now have no temptation to 
run away, and sealed his pardon with a new pension of 
c-£200 a year. The day on 'which the king and Handel 
were reconciled was a day of feasting and joy. Houses on 
both sides of the river were brilliantly illuminated. As 
they came back, numbers of boats, filled with spectatoi's, 
put off to meet the roj^al barge, and cannons continued to 
fire salutes until after nightfall. 

The water music” may be said to be steadily written 
down to the requii*ements of the age. The author seems 
to say to himself all the way thi'ough, ^^Let us be popular, 
or we are nothing.” Within the stiff periods, which seem- 
ed so charming and so spontaneous to our foi’-efathers, and 
which are so tedious to xis, there is, no doubt, a considera- 
ble play of fancy ; and had there been moi'c originality, the 
music would doubtless have had a less immediate success. 
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Soon after, the opera of Amadigi made its ai^pearancG, 
and with it came that infallible symptom of dramatic de- 
cline — minute attention to stage fittings and gorgeous 
scenery ; and we fear it must be confessed that these ac- 
cessories, and not Handel’s music, began to be relied on ibr 
success. Melancholy stress is laid on the clothes, 

and scenes, and novel variety of dancing;” and amotig 
other things, attention was called “particularly to the 
fountain,” which, like the “ pump” property belonging to 
another illustrious company of players, was real, and had 
to be lugged in on all occasions. The music certainly at- 
tempted some novel effects, and in the accomj^janiment to 
one cavatina, the experiment fii'st tried in the Mesur7^ectio7% 
in Rome, 1708, of making the violins all play in octaves, 
was I’epeated in London, 1715. 

Handel at this time moved in good society. Rival fac- 
68. tions had not yet been organized to crush him. 

Handel and 

insFriends. Lord Burlington was glad to have him at Ins 
mansion, which was then considered out of town. When 
the king twitted this nobleman good-humoredly for living 
out at what we may call the St.John’s Wood of the pe- 
riod, his lordship replied that he liked Ms “ house in the 
middle of the fields,” for he was fond of solitude, and was 
placed where none could build near. The beadle of the 
Burlington Arcade, much like a superannuated relic of his 
lordship’s household, had not then come into existence. 
For years the noisy stream of life has flowed along Picca- 
dilly, close past the portico of the once secluded “ house 
in the fields.” 

It is strange now to think of the people with ^hom 
Handel must daily have rubbed elbows, without knowing 
that their names and his would in a century be famous. 
Tender heavy, ragged-looking youth, standing at the co 3 > 
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ner of 'Regent Street, with a slight and rather more re- 
fined-looking companion, is the obscure Samuel Johnson, 
quite unknown to fame. He is walking with Richard 
Savage. As Signor Handel, “ the composer of Italian mu- 
sic,” passes by, Savage becomes excited, and nudges his 
friend, who takes only a languid interest in the foreigner. 
Johnson did not care for music; of many noises he consid- 
ered it the least disagreeable. 

Towards Charing Cross comes, in shovel hat and cassock, 
the renowned ecclesiastic Dean Swift. He has just nodded 
patronizingly to Bononcini in the Strand, and suddenly 
meets Handel, who cuts him dead. N'othing disconcerted, 
the dean moves on, muttering his famous epigram: 

“»Some say that Signor Bononcini, 

Compai ed to Handel, is a ninny ; 

While others vow that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 

Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 

As Handel enters the Turk’s Head” at the corner of 
Regent Street, a noble coach and four drives up. It is the 
Duke of Chandos, who is inquiring for Mr. Pope. Present- 
ly a deformed little man, in an iron-gray suit, and with a 
face as keen as a razor, hobbles out, makes a low bow to 
the burly Handel, who, helping him into the chariot, gets 
in after him, and they drive off together to Cannons, the 
duke’s mansion at Edgware. Thei*e they meet Mi*. Addi- 
son, the poet Gay, and the witty Arbiithnot, who have 
been asked to luncheon. The last number of the Spectator 
lies on the table, and a brisk discussion soon arises be- 
tween Pope and Addison concerning the merits of the Ital- 
ian opera, in which Pope would have the better if he only 
knew a little more about music, and could keep his temper. 
Arbuthnot sides with Pope in favor of Mr. Handel’s oj^eras; 
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the duke endeavors to keep the peace. Handel probably 
uses his favorite exclamation, ^^V^at de tevil I care!’’ and 
consumes the Techerch^ wines and rare viands with undi- 
minished gusto. 

The magnificent, or the Grand-duke, as he was called, 
had built himself a palace for £230,000. lie had a private 
chapel, and appointed Handel organist in the room of the 
celebrated Dr. Pepusch, who retired with excellent grace 
before one manifestly his superior. On week-days the duke 
and duchess entertained all the wits and grandees in town, 
and on Sundays the Edgware Road was thronged with the 
gay equipages of those who went to worship at the ducal 
chapel and hear Mr. Handel play on the organ. 

The Edgware Road was a pleasant country dz*ive, but 
parts of it were so solitary that highwaymen wei'c much 
to be feared. The duke was himself attacked on one oc- 
casion ; and those who could afford it never traveled so 
far out of town without armed retainers. Cannons was 
the pride of the neighborhood, and the duke — of whom 
Pope wrote, 

^‘Thus gracious Chandos is beloved at sight"’ — * 

was as popular as he was wealthy. But his name is made 
still more illustrious by the Chandos anthems. They were 
all written at Cannons between I'ZIS and 1720, and num- 
ber in all eleven overtures, thirty-two solos, six duets, a 
trio, quartet, and forty-seven choruses. Some of the above 
are real masterpieces ; but, with the exception of “ The 
waves of the sea rage horribly,” and Who is God but the 
Lord?” few of them are ever heard now. And yet these 
anthems were most significant in the variety of the cho- 
ruses and in the range of the accompaniments ; and it was 
then, no doubt, that Handel was feeling his wav toward 
the great and immortal sphere of his oratorio music. In- 
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deed, his first oratorio oiJEather was composed at Cannons, 
as also the English version of^lcia and Galatea. 

But what has become of the noble duke and his man- 
sion ? The little chapel, now Whitchurch, at Edgware, 
alone survives. Handel’s organ is still there; and Mx\ Ju- 
lius Plummer, of honorable memory, fixed this plate upon 
it in 1750 : 

IIANBBn WAS ORGAXSriST OF THIS CHIJFOH 
FROiSI MDCCXVIII. TO MBCCXXI., 

AND COMPOSED THE ORATORIO OF ESTHER 
ON TUIS ORGAN. 

The castle has been pulled down, and the j>low has pre- 
pared the site for cultivation. In the prophetic words of 
Pope, 

‘‘Another age has seen the golden ear 
Embrown the slope and nod on the parterre ; 

Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann’d, 

And laughing Ceies reassumes the laud,’' 

But Handel had other associates, and we must now visit 
Thomas Britton, the coal-heaver of Clerkenwell Green. As 
he stands at the door of his stable, with his dustman’s hat 
on, a coarse blouse, and a kerchief tied round his neck like 
a rope, who should drive up but the beautiful Duchess of 
Queensberry — not to order coals, forsooth, but to visit Mr. 
Britton. Laying down his pipe, he receives her like one 
accustomed to mix with *‘the quality,” and pushing open 
a rickety wooden door, discloses a narrow staircase. This 
leads up to a long, low room, built over the stable. As 
the lovely duchess trips laughingly up the staii’s after her 
strange host, sounds of a chamber organ and stringed in- 
struments reach them, and as they enter the imperfectly- 
lighted apartment, they perceive that Mr. Handel is at the 
organ, helping the others to tune up. 
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There is Mr. Banister, the first Englishman who distin- 
guished himself on the violin : he gave concerts of his own 
at TSThitefriars, near the Temple hack gate, fitted up a room 
over the “ Greorge Tavern” with seats and tables — charge, 
^^one shilling admission and call for what you please;’^ 
but he was always glad to play gratis for his Iriend the 
coal-heaver, in whose den he met with the last musical 
novelties and the best society in town. Then there is Sir 
Roger FEstrange, gentleman, in close converse with the 
excise oificer, Henry IsTeedler; and Robe, a justice of the 
peace, is telling the last bit of scandal about Madame Cuz- 
zoni to John Hughes, who wrote the “ Siege of Damascus,” 
a poem whicli his friends considered equal to Dryden, axul 
supei’ior to Mr. Pope. And there is Mr. Woolaston, the 
painter, who, when Britton has sat down with his viol d<^ 
gamba, and got to work on a trio of Ilasse or a sarabund 
by Galuppi, will take out his pencil and make a rough 
sketch of him, to be afterward worked into one of his fa- 
mous pictures (for he painted two portraits of his singular 
friend). 

Among other friends that are crowding into the long 
room to listen to a particularly favorite trio of Corellfs, or 
to hear Mr. Handel play his original piece called the ^^Har- 
monious Blacksmith” — that favorite morceau from the 
‘^Suites de pieces pour le Clavecin,” which, like Stephen 
Heller’s ^‘ISTuits Blanches,” or “ Wanderstiinden,” was soon 
reprinted in France, Switzeidand, Holland, and Germany— 
among other distinguished guests we notice Henry Sy- 
monds, Abiel W^ichello, and Obadiah Shuttleworth. The 
little form of Pope is probably not far from the fair Queens- 
berry, or her Grace of Chandos ; and later in the evening, 
the celebrated Dr. Pepusch will look in with that wag Col- 
ley Cibber, whose jokes he will in vain endeavor to pre- 
vent from exploding in the middle of some favorite ga- 
votte by Bononcini. 
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But the gentleman with a full, good-natured face, the 
carefully-powdered wig, the maroon-colored coat, who en- 
ters on tiptoe, is evidently of importance in the present 
circle. Britton motions him to a seat, and Handel makes 
room for him close to the organ. It is Mr. Charles Jen- 
nens, the amateur poet, who wrote many of Handel’s libret- 
tos for him, and arranged the words for the Messiah. He 
lived in Great Ormond Street, in such magnificence that 
the neighbors called him ‘^Soliman the Magnificent.” Later 
in life he had a controversy with Samuel Johnson about 
Shakspeare, but the woild, which has since learned to love 
the dear doctor, has forgotten the magnate of Great Or- 
mond Street ; and even at that time it was commonly al- 
lowed that the dictionary-maker had the best of the ai'gu- 
ment. 

It is hard to leave that goodly company of wits, poets, 
musicians, and philosophers when we have once drawn 
aside the curtain and taken a peep at their faces. We fol- 
low them about from one great dingy house to anothei’ — 
some of their houses are still standing. They have deep 
wainscoted walls, and narrow windows and back yards, 
with perhaps a superannuated fig-tree, and a classic foun- 
tain dripping over some Cupid with a large sham cockle- 
shell. All is dreary enough and changed — the place is 
probably a hospital or an attorney’s chambers now — but 
the old tenants come back to us in imagination as we stand 
at the door or sit down in the dining-room. While the 
vision lasts wo long to have more details ; but scene after 
scene rises only to vanish too rapidly from the mind’s eye. 
We have hardly time to master the trains and puffs, the 
frills and the patches of the ladies; to note the set of the 
nodding wigs, the glitter of color in plnsh and satin, the 
clinking swords of the cavaliers, the rumble of the heavy 
coaches and four, the shouts of the link-boys and torch- 
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bearers, tlie swearing of the tall foOtmen who wait outside 
in. the ill-lighted streets with those snug sedan chairs : they 
are there, hat only, like Mr. Pepper’s ghosts, behind glass; 
the voices sound hollow and distant, the magic light is 
flashed upon them for a moment, presently it fades out, 
and they are gone. 

In 1720, Handel, being at the time the organist at Can- 
nons, was engaged by a society of noblemen, includ- 
Operas, Grace of Ohandos, to compose operas for the 

Royal Academy of Music at the Haymarket, and the I^oath 
hoy soon afterward announces the most celebrated opera 
JRadamistus^ by Mr. HandelL” Of this opera, “ Onibra 
Cara,” which Handel considered one of the finest airs he 
had ever written, may still be occasionally heard. The 
work was fairly successful, and was followed, in 1721, by 
3£itzio SccBVoIa, to which we shall return presently. 

In 1721 Floridante also appeared. It was this opera 
which called foi'th the remark from Dr. Burney, I am 
convinced that his slow airs are as much supexuor to those 
of his contemporaries as the others are in spirit and 
science.” Otto^ which appeared in 1723, was generally 
considered the flower of his dramatic works. Like Mo- 
zart’s Don e/wari, Weber’s Freiach'dtz^ Rossini’s 7\ U^ IVIey- 
erbeer’s Prophhte^ and Gounod’s Faust, it was a work <H>in- 
posed of one long string of gems, and each air became in 
its turn a favorite throughout the land. Pepusch, who 
could never quite forget that he had been the best <ugan- 
ist in England before the arrival of Handel, remarke<l of 
“AfFani del pensier,” That great bear was certainly in- 
spired when he wrote that song.” The celebrated I^fa- 
dame Cuzzoni came out in it. On tlie second night tin* 
tickets rose to four guineas each, and tlie Cuzzoni was paid 
£2000 for the season. 
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In the same year Flavio and Giulia Cesare were pro- 
duced. The first is celebi'ated for the Doni Pace’’ (the 
first scenic quintet ever composed). The second is forever 
associated with poor George IIL It was revived in 1787 
in order to attract him to the theatre to hear some of Han- 
del’s music, of which he was passionately fond. “Da 
Tempesta” and “Alma del gran Pompeo” are still much 
esteemed by connoisseurs. In 1725 Modelmda was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm ; the public going so far as to 
adopt in society the costume worn by the favorite prima 
donna. 

Between 1726 and 1727 appeared Seipio^ Siroe^ and 
emy^ of which little can now be said. The principal airs 
were popular at the time, and published in the favorite 
form of harpsichord pieces, in which some of them are still 
extant ; and many more have been worked up by subse- 
quent composers until their phrases have passed into mod- 
ern music, and now live over again unrecognized in the 
works of many a contemporary composer, and, perhaps, 
suspected least of all by the composer himself. We re- 
member' our astonishment at discovering M. Jullien’s once 
celebrated “Bridal Waltz” in a ti*io of Corelli; it is noto- 
rious that “ Where the Bee Sucks,” by Dr. Arne, is taken 
from a movement in Fmeddo ^ and wo doubt not that a 
farther study of the old masters would bring to light simi- 
lar cases. Thus the soil of music is ever growing rich 
with the dead leaves of the past, and what appears to us 
the new life in forest and glade is, after all, but the old life 
under a new form. 

Jliit a change was at hand. In 1720 this Royal Acade- 

co. noblemen had subscribed .£50,000 to get up 

Reverses. Italian opera, and they had engaged Mr- Han- 
del to compose- The first operas, as we have seen, made 

G 
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furor; the singers were the finest in the world, the audi- 
ence of the very grandest description. Opera after opera 
rolled from Mr. Handel’s facile pen. But, as time w^ent on, 
sinister rumors got afloat. It was said the funds were not 
coming in. It is quite certain they were going out. In two 
years the committee of management had spent iil5,000; 
the wits and critics were beginning to abuse Mr. Handel, 
and laugh at his supporters. The appeals for money be- 
came urgent. The libretto to Ptolemy even annouiices 
that they were “ in the last extremity.” Some of his warm 
supporters began to cool ; either they could not or vrould 
not pay. Threats at last caused an open breach. Many 
forsook the Opera-house ; the rest got up a ball to pay the 
expenses, and invitations were issued to improper charac- 
ters. The pi-oceedings were declared by legal authority 
to be “an offense to his majesty’s virtuous subjects;” the 
opera itself “a nursery of lewdness, extravagance, and irh- 
morality.” It ended by the whole thing being put a stop 
to by order of the king ; and poor Handel, who had noth- 
ing to do with the ball, and never got the money, found 
himself defiled without having touched the pitch. To 
make matters worse, an opposition house started up. The 
Peggars^ Ojpera^ with music by Dr. Pepusch, who stole 
some of it from Handel, 'was brought out at the Xiincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theati^e, and the fickle public, suffering under 
a surfeit of Julius Geesar^ Cyrus^ and all the Ptolemies^ 
went off in crowds to enjoy a little low life with the bxir- 
glar Macheath and Polly. Rich was the name of the man- 
ager, and Gay that of the poet; and the people who night- 
ly greeted the smiling manager, and called loudly for the 
needy poet, remarked that the Beggars^ Opera had made 
Gay I'ich and Rich gay. 

Handel, who either could not or would not see that a 
change had taken place in the public taste, gathered up 
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tlie remnant of his fortune, and, making arrangements with 
Heidegger, proprietor of the Haymarket, prepared to make 
another serious ^tack on the musical world in the charac- 
ter of an operatic composer. He made up his various quar- 
rels with the singers and managers, got together his scat- 
tered orchestra, and finally went oft* in i-^erson to Italy for 
re-enforcements. His energy was undiminished ; he was 
in his finest musical vein, and prepared to pour forth opex'a 
after opera upon a public whose cars and eyes seemed 
closed- 

in 1720 Ijothario was produced. Parthenope followed 
in 1731 . Both fell flat. The wonderful voice ofBcnesino 
carried through fifteen representations m 1731 , then 

Mhialdo was revived with ^^new cloathes,” but the public 
had heard the music and did not care for the “cloathes;’^ 
and when Stitts appeared in the following year, they 
grumbled at the old clothes, and did not care for the new 
music. A faint flicker of interest was shown in Sosarme^ 
px’odueed in the same year, but the audience steadily di*op- 
ped off; and Orlcmdo ( 1733 ), although the sceneiy was ad- 
mitted to be extx-aoi'dinary fine and magnificent,” died 
without a struggle in an empty lioxise. 

True originality has usually the same battle to fight 
with conventional tastes, stupidity, or ignox'ance. 
More trials, Duke of Wellington, in the Peninsula, con- 

tending for his own measures with a distant goveimment ; 
Nelson disobeying ox*ders at Copenhagen; Jenner trying 
to persuade people to be vaccinated ; or the Libei^al poli- 
ticians of our own age laboring for years to pass Libex-al 
measures, ai*e only instances in other spheres of action of 
what is constantly going on in the woi'ld of Ai't. 

It would be intci'esting to inquire in such cases how far 
circumstances contx'ol men and their measures, and how far 
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men and their measures were influenced by circumstances. 
In some cases we seem to have very nearly a balance oi 
power. Handel’s operatic career is a case in point. It 
would be curious to study how far the very music and in- 
strumentation were dictated to him at times by the tyran- 
ny, necessity, or solicitation of circumstance. One of the 
airs allotted to Polifemo was certainly written for an e.v- 
ceptional voice, for it contains a range of two octaves and 
five notes. Semiramis, Gains Fdbricius, and Arbaces, play- 
ed in 1734, are simply pasieccm operas, comijosed of all 
sorts of airs, in which each singer has the opportunity of 
singing his bramcra songs. Some of them are Italian, oth- 
ers German, and these fragmentary songs are all strung to- 
gether by a recitative, which is the only new part of the 
opera. It would not be difficult to find curious hints and 
suggestions in the wn-itings of other composers -which point 
to a similar pressure or peculiarity of circumstance. The 
soprano part of Mozart’s Flauto 3fagico, especially the 
great aria with the staccato passages, was Avrittcu for a 
special voice. 

The only reason why Schubert did not write more sym- 
phonies was the difficulty of getting them played. It has 
been remarked in the notices in the Crystal Palace Satur- 
day progi'ammes that Beethoven’s relations with the in- 
struments of his orchestras, and especially with the horn, 
are often suggestive. In the B flat symphony there is only 
one flute instead of two. Of Mozart’s G minor symphony 
thei*e are two versions, one with clarionets and one -with- 
out. It is well known that the opening to William Tell 
overture was written for a celebrated violoncello at Vi- 
enna, while there can be little doubt that Handel wrote 
many of his finest airs for particular voices. 

But it is refreshing to learn that the voices had occa- 
sionally to bend to the genius of the composer or the im- 
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perious will of the man. When Carestini, the celebrated 
^v^ratOy sent back the air “Verdi Prati,^’ Handel was furi- 
ous, and, rushing into the trembling Italian’s house, shook 
jhe music in his face with, “ You tog ! don’t I know better 
IS yourself vat you shall sing ? If you vill not sing all de 
song vat I give you, I vill not pay you ein stiver !” Care- 
3tini afterward found that Handel was right. “Verdi Pra- 
bi” was one of his grayxds succls. When, in a similar spirit 
^f ill-timed revolt, the famous Cuzzoni declined to sing 
‘Falsa Immagine” at the rehearsal, Handel, who had been 
waxing hot at sundry signs of insubordination, exploded at 
last. He flew at the w’retched woman, and, seizing her 
arm, shook her like a rat. “Ah ! I always knew you were 
a fery tevil,” he cried ; “ and I shall now let you know that 
I am Beelzebub, de prince of de tevils !” and, dragging her 
to the open window, was just on the point of pitching her 
into the street, when, in every sense of the woi*d, she re- 
canted. Although Handel sometimes gained his point in 
this way, yet his violence occasionally laid him open to the 
ridicule and contempt of small minds. 

Persons have been known to appreciate that indescriba- 
ble mixture of sound produced by the preparatory tuning 
of an orchestra with the organ even more than the pei*- 
forniance itself. Handel was not of this opinion. After 
he was once at his desk, woe betide the belated fiddle that 
scraped a fifth, or the inexperienced flute that attempted 
the least “ tootle.” Some of us may have witnessed the 
despair of a professional conductor at the endless and insa- 
tiable tuning of an amateur orchestra. Others may have 
watched the calm distraction of an accompanyist at having 
to play through “ Vaga Luna” to some one not more than 
half a semitone fiat. Others may have seen the expression 
on the master’s face when in some pause the drum comes 
in with a confident, but perfectly uncalled-for “ rataplan 
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but these incidents are trivial compared with the scene 
which it is now our painful duty to describe. 

It was a grand night at the Opera. The Prince of Wales 
had arrived in good time, remembering how Handel had 
been annoyed sometimes at his coming in late. The in- 
struments, supposed to be in perfect tune, were lying 
ready, and the performers entered. Alas ! a wag had 
crept in before them, and put every one of the stringed in- 
struments out of tune. Handel enters ; and now all the 
hows are raised together, and at the given beat they all 
start off con spirito. The effect must have been as if ev- 
ery one of the performers had been musically tumbling 
down stairs. The unhappy maestro I'ushes wildly from 
his place, kicks to pieces the first double bass that o])poses 
him, and, seizing a kettle-drum, throws it violently at the 
leader of the band. The effort sends his full-bottomed wicr 
flying, but ho does not heed it; and, rushing bareheaded to 
the foot-lights, he stands for a few moments amid the roars 
of the house, snorting with rage, and choked with passion. 

The prince, although highly amused, soon thought this 
kind of entertainment had lasted long enough, and, going 
down in person, he besought Handel to be calm, and with 
much difficulty prevailed on him to resume his wig and his 
opera. 

Like Burleigh’s nod, Handel’s wig seems to ha%'e been a 
sure guide to Handel’s temper. “ When things wont well 
at the oratorio,” writes Burney, “ it had a certain nod or 
vibration which manifested his pleasure and satisfaction. 
Without it, nice observers were certain that he was out of 
humor,” The ominous sign always appeared if* when 
Handel was conducting the Hrince of "Wales’s concerts, 
any of the ladies-in-waiting talked instead of listening. 
“Hush! hush!” the princess would say; “don’t you see 
Handel is in a passion ?” 
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But it must be added that Handel, who knew his own 
hastiness, was often willing to apologize ; and on one oc- 
casion, after roundly scolding Burney, then a mere lad, for 
what turned out to be an error of Smith, the copyist, he in- 
stantly made the amende hooxorable. I peg your pardon ; 
I am a very odd tog ; Meister Schmidt is to plame,” 

Handel paid his singers what in those days were consid- 
ered enormous prices. Senesino and Carestini had each 
£1200 for the season; and on one occasion, as we have 
seen, the Cuzzoni got <£2000. Toward the close of what 
may be called his operatic period, most of the singers, and 
almost all the nobles, forsook Handel, and supported the 
greatest singer of the age, Farinelli, at the rival house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But, before we proceed further, 
will give the reader a glance at some of the composers 
with whom Handel came into immediate contact, and with 
whose genius, effrontery, or cabals he was forced to con- 
tend. 

To Gluck I have devoted a separate notice. He cross- 
ed Handel’s path late, and was but slightly connected with 
him. 

Of Domeistco Scarlatti, who died 1757, we shall not 
G 2 . say much more here. He was the real creator 

Contemporary 

Composers. of the advanced harpsichord school of the pe- 
riod, as much as Mendelssohn was of the advanced piano- 
forte school of the present day. But his range, like that 
of Chopin, was limited, and he wrote little besides harpsi- 
chord music. Those who care to examine some of his al- 
legros in ^ time will be surprised to find the prototypes 
of many of the tarantSles written in such profusion for the 
modern piano-forte. His father, the celebrated Alessandro 
Scarlatti, was the greater of the two. He wrote a hun- 
dred and fifteen operas, besides an immense mass of sacred 
music. 
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Of all Handers rivals Bokoncini was certainly the most 
formidable. He came to England about 1720, with Abios- 
Ti, a composer of merit. When something or other in the 
tone and spirit of HandePs music (not then recognized as 
the high peculiar tone of the German school) made people 
feel that he was quite different from the beloved Italians, 
factions began to form themselves, and the Handelists, 
backed by the Prince of Wales, ranged themselves against 
the Bononcinists, supported by the Duke of Marlborough 
and most of the nobility. A whole chorus of popular 
writers rehearsed the sublime merits of the Italian school, 
while Pope, Arbuthnot, and a few others stood by Handel. 

Exactly the same drama repeated itself with a different 
mise en sehie^ and other actors, about thirty years later. 
Paris was then the seat of war : Gluck was the German 
hero, supported by Marie Antoinette; Piccini fought for 
Italy, under the meretricious banners of the Du Barry ; 
rAbb6 Arnault plied Ms dignified pen for Gluck, while 
Marmontel answered with daring and unscrupulous sar- 
casm for Piccini. Even before the open breach the paral- 
lel holds good ; for as Gluck and Piccini were each en- 
gaged to compose an opera {Iphigenid) on the same sub- 
ject, so Bononcini, Ariosti, and Handel were associated to- 
gether in the composition of 3£uzio Sccevola ; and, more- 
over, as Gluck was clearly victorious, so was IlandeL 
Here, however, the parallel ceases. Gluck left Paris in 
possession of the Italian opera ; Bononcini, to our honor 
be it said, left London in possession of German oratorio. 

Between two giants like Handel and Bononcini, poor 
Abiosti seems to have been crushed to pieces. Originally 
he had been a Dominican monk. His temperament was 
gentle ; he loved music, and wrote compositions much ad- 
mired in Ms own country; but he should never have met 
either the Achilles or Hector of his day. His feeble light, 
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that would have illumined a smaller sphere with a mild 
and gentle lustre, paled at once before the mighty sun of 
Handel, and the continuous blaze of Bononcini’s fireworks. 
His Act of 3£iizio Sccevola (1Y21) was voted the worst — a 
decision in which he fully acquiesced. In 1730 it was not 
“worth while to compose any more ; his place was filled ; 
the public would hardly listen to his performances on the 
viol de gamba — an instrument which he himself had intro- 
duced into England in 1716. A humble-minded and inof- 
fensive man, as graceful as a woman, and nearly as timid, 
he lapsed into silence and poverty, and died neglected, but 
not before he had been forgotten. 

The cai'eer in England of the brilliant, but arrogant Bo- 
noncini, came to a fitting end in 1733. A certain madrigal 
of his was discovei*ed to be note for note the composition 
of a Signor Lotti in Italy. Lotti was communicated with 
by the Royal Academy of Music. The matter was made 
public, and Bononcini, not caring to plead guilty, left the 
country, never to return, amid the jubilations of the Han- 
delists. The defeated maestro traveled through Europe, 
still j)ouring out from his astonishingly facile brain things 
new and old, and at last fell into the hands of an impostor, 
who professed to have discovered the philosopher’s stone, 
lie died soon afterward in ohscuiity and solitude, having 
outlived his popularity and lost his character. 

Not the least of Handel’s rivals was Poufora, or, as 
Handel used to call him, “old Borbora.” Without the ro- 
mantic fire of Bononcini, the grace of Ariosti, or the oVig- 
inality of Handel, he repi'esented the high and dry Italian 
school. He was a great singing-master, a learned contra- 
puntist, famous throughout Italy. He was invited over in 
1733 by the Italian faction in London, undei* the patronage 
ot Marlborough and Lord Cooper. His opera of JLriadne 
was brought out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was a groat 
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success. But when, later on, he had the audacity to O])poso 
to Handel’s oratorios his own David^ liis foilure was con- 
spicuous, and he was candid enough to admit his great ri- 
val’s superiority in sacred music. He thought no one’s 
operas equal to his own. He wrote fifty of them ; and had 
the distinguished honor, when an old man, of teaching 
voung Haydist, who, in return, cleaned his boots and poTT- 
dered his wig for him. 

Among other Italians who were as thorns in Handel’s 
side we may mention Hasse, a man of real genius, whoso 
chamber music is still esteemed by amateurs. AitBiooNi 
came over with Porpora, and helped to supply the Italian 
programmes at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre. 

We must not forget to mention one or two other celeb- 
rities — Dr. Pepusch, the Prussian, and Dr. Gbebne, the 
Englishman. Pepusch held the first place in England be- 
fore the arrival of Handel, and made a distinct sphere for 
himself even when Handel and the Italian composers %vere 
in their glory. His JBeggar^ Opera killed every thing at 
the time, and still keeps possession of the stage, Pepusch 
may be said to have understood the merits of the English 
ballad. They are not considerable ; but, whenever the pub- 
lic taste gets jaded with Italian sirup or German solids, 
English ballads have ever been found useful as a kind of 
fillip. Pepusch was a learned, but not a very original com- 
poser, and his skill in arranging and adapting, especially 
the popular songs of the day, was greater than his skill in 
creating. He had the sense to bow before Handel, and the 
grace to subscribe to his works. 

Dr. Boyce, Dr. Aeke, and Dr. Geeene were all com- 
posers of the day: no lover of cathedral music is ignorant 
of their names ; and many of Boyce’s anthems have become 
regular items in the week’s services. Boyce was incom- 
parably the greatest, Arne was more gi'aceful than power- 
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ful, while the name of Greene is usually more respected 
than loved by the frequenters of choral services. His re- 
lations with Plandel and Bononcini are hardly creditable 
to him. He seems to have flattered each in turn. He up- 
held Bononcini in the great madrigal controversy, and ap- 
pears to have wearied Handel by his repeated visits. The 
great Saxon easily saw through the flatteries of a man who 
was in reality an ambitious rival, and joked about him, not 
always in the best taste. When he was told that Greene 
was giving concerts at the Devil Tavern,’^ near Temple 
Bar, Ah f ’ he exclaimed, “ mein poor friend Toctor Greene 
— so he is gone to de Tevil 

On one occasion we are told that Greene had left a new 
solo anthem of his with Handel, who good-naturedly asked 
him to breakfast the next morning. The great German 
was most affable, and discoursed on every possible subject, 
but all Greene’s attempts to lead the conversation round 
to the anthem proved futile. At last, growing desperate, 
he interrupted his host’s flowing talk with, 

But my anthem, sir — how do you like my anthem 
“ Oh, your anthem ? Veil, sir, I did tink it wanted air.” 
cc Wanted air, sir ?” 

“ Yes, sare — air — so I did hang it out of de vindow !” 

It must he noticed how entirely English music was 
63 . ^ swamped by German and Italian masters. It is an 
England, unwelcome fact to many, but it must not be over- 
looked. Much offense has been taken at the phrase, The 
English are not a musical people.” That phrase, interpret- 
ed to mean “ the English do not care for music,” or they 
can not be got to like good music,” or “ they do not make 
good executive artists,” is certainly untrue, and we should 
never use it in any of the above senses ; but if a musical 
nation means a nation with a musical tradition and school 
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of its own — a nation not only in possession oi old ])opular 
melodies, whose origin it is always difficult and soint'tiincs 
impossible to trace, but also possessing a development of 
the musical art distinct in character from that ot all other 
nations, and subject to the inspiration of national genius — 
then we fear that England can scaa-cely yet be said to have 
established her claim to be called a musical nation. It is 
hardly possible not to see that the facts of history bear out 
the assertion. As the religion of England was Homan up 
to the time of Henry "V 111., Church music in England, that 
came along with Rome’s ecclesiastical system, drew its 
chief inspiration from Italy. In so far as thei'e was a pop- 
ular movement running side by side with the ecclesiastical, 
it is still more easy to trace that popular movement to the 
Trouv^res and Troubadours of Provence, who wandered all 
over Europe, and whose very names betray their foreign 
origin. If, however, we admit that Tallis, and Parrant, and 
Byrd founded an English school, and that Morley,'W'ard, 
and Weelkes, in their madrigals (observe, the very word 
madrigal is an Italian one), and Orlando Gibbons, contin- 
ued the good work, it remains to be explained why Hum- 
phrey deliberately chose the French school iir the reign of 
Charles H. — a school of music which was enthusiastically 
received in England — and why Purcell (died 1695), origin- 
al, prolific, and, above all, eclectic, had no followers at all. 
The fact is, the so-called English school had not life enough 
to sui-vive the paralysis of the Civil Wars, nor memory 
enough to continue its own tradition ; and France and Italy 
alternately or jointly contended for the honor of carrying 
off the musical prizes in England, until Germany, like a 
very David, arose and slew both the lion and the bear. 

We do not observe, then, from looking back, that En- 
gland has had a great musical past ; what we do see is a 
constant taking root, and springing up, and withering, a 
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certain appetite, succeeded by nausea and repose. With 
the growing passion for good — in other words, for whole- 
some food, this state of things may perhaps cease. Once, 
we know, she was distinguished among the nations for her 
commercial apathy. That apathy has passed aw^ay. There 
was a time before even Germany had developed her mu- 
sical genius. Italy and Finance were long the leading com- 
posers of the world. That time has passed away, and En- 
gland herself may even now be about to rise and claim a 
position among musical nations. Meanwhile, let us be just 
to the patrons of music in England. It is the fashion to 
say that native talent was crushed by the Hanoverian 
Georges, who showed favor only to German musicians. 
But this is not the case. On the contrary, native talent 
was for long pi'otected in England. Italian music was not 
preferred to English until the two met in a fair fight, and 
Italy won. ISTor was Germany installed supreme until she 
had beaten Italian opera out of the field with German ora- 
torio. 

For many years great efforts were made to encourage 
English talent. As late as George IL’s reign only an En- 
glishman could hold the place of king’s organist. Almost 
every English composer of any note was a Doctor of Mu- 
sic, and installed in some place of honor and emolument. 
The cathedral choirs were superintended by Englishmen ; 
nor was there any effort made to suppress the ballads they 
wrote, or to keep their operas off the stage. The JBeggars^ 
Opera w^s full of English songs, and Pepusch, who, al- 
though a Prussian, was a naturalized English subject, col- 
lected and arranged large quantities of them. But En- 
gland originated nothing, or next to nothing. Pistochi in- 
vented the singing-school ; the Amatis, Stradiuarius, and 
his followers, lay at the foundation of modern instrumental 
music. It is to Italy again we have to turn for the opera; 
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while Handel gave ns the, highest form of the oratorio, and 
Haydn may be fairly said to have created the symphony. 

But to return to Handel. We left him playing 
• ’ to empty houses in 1733. But an event had ah 

Oratoiios. j^ady occurred which was destined ultimately to 
turn the tide in his favor, and which struck the key-note 
of his immortality. We know that the MS. of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘^Waverley” was laid aside for many years ; so was 
the MS. of Handel’s first oratorio, It was com- 

posed as" early, as 1720 for the Duke of Chandos at Can- 
nons. Eleven years afterward (1731), Bernard Gates, Roy- 
al Chapel-master of St. James’s, got it up in private with 
his:choix\ Its fame soon spread, and a society called the 
Philharmonic, as also the Academy of Music, jiroduced it 
on adarger scale under, the, direction of Gates. Handel 
seems to have thoroughly revised it himself, and in 1732 
we read that an English oratorio, was performed 

six times, and very full.” 

' To. us it is tolerably clear that ’there "was something in 
the forni as well as in the subjects of oi'atorio music espe- 
cially., appropriate to the ‘genius of Handel ; , and yet such 
w’ere dhe force :ofj habit , and the tyranny of fashion that it 
was not until "*1:741 — twenty-one • years after the composi- 
tion of Esth^r~ij\\ 2 A Handel definitely, upon’ repeated fail- 
ures, abandoned the composition of Italian operas. 

Without, seeing these works represented, it may be diffi- 
cult to decide why'they failed. One thing is certain, that 
the better the music, the less did it suit the operatic tastes 
of, the age. The most popular parts 'were the most puerile. 
Compare. the silly, but celebrated march in RinaUlo (1711) 
with the splendid, but little known march in Seipio ( 1720 ). 
Perhaps the; singers did not follow the development of his 
genius, and got tired of him as he marched on with colo»« 
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sal strides toward the music of the future. We know that 
Cuzzoni and Carestini both refused to sing some of his 
finest airs. Peihaps the public gre\v tired of the singers. 
At all events, Farinelli, the greatest of them, left England 
in I'ZS'Z rather than sing to an audience of five-and-thirty 
pounds. But the best reason is indicated by Oolley Cib- 
ber, and explains why Italian opera could never satisfy 
the requirements of the great German composer, or be any 
thing more than an artificial luxury with the English peo- 
ple : The truth is, that this kind of entertainment is en- 
tirely sensual.^’ 

As Handel’s instincts ripened his intellect also devel- 
oped. Perhaps he may have felt that dramatic action and 
musical emotion were two things that ought not to be 
mixed up together by making actors sing ; and assuredly 
in the cantata and oratorio lie attained a more satisfactory 
and philosophical form by presenting a drama to the mind 
clothed with musical emotion, but not confounded with 
dramatic action. Incidents can be acted, and incidents 
can be described in song, but incidents can not be sung 
except in the way of description, simply because music 
does not express acts^ hut the emotions which underlie ac- 
tion. Probably Handel did not explain his reasons for 
abandoning Italian opera thus ; but the fact that his ope- 
ras are forgotten, while A.cis and Galatea and the JSIessiah 
remain, shows that in these last he had hit upon a form 
sufficiently philosophical to outlive all the operas of the 
day, and one which they did not possess. 

From 1732 to 1740 he presents the familiar spectacle of 
a man of genius struggling with the tendencies of his age 
— iialf sailing, half drifting, but gaining strength with ev- 
ery passage of conflict. In those twelve memorable years 
he composed sixteen operas and five oratorios. After 1740 
he composed no operas, and from 1741 to 1751 ho com- 
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posed eleven oratorios, beginning with the Messiah and 
ending with Jephtha. The success of the long-neglected 
Esther induced Handel to comjDose Deborah in 1733, and 
the success of Deborah awoke all the dogs that had gone 
to sleep during the failure of his operas and the decline of 
his popularity. 

“The rise and progress of Mr. Handel,” writes one paper, 
“are too well known fof me to relate. Let it suffice to 
say that he has grown so insolent upon the sudden and 
undeserved increase of both, that he thinks that nothing 
ought to oppose his imperious and extravagant will.” We 
are then treated to a description of “ the thing called an 
oi’atorio,” and informed that “ the fairest breasts were fired 
with indignation against this new imposition.” 

The Italian faction opposed him with close and serried 

gg ranks, and all the malcontents, from wdiatever cause, 
Cabals. (Jeserted from HandePs camp and joined Bononcini. 
It does not appear that opposition improved a tempera- 
ment naturally hot, and there can be little doubt that as 
Handel went on in life he lost friends and made enemies. 
He quarreled with the celebrated Senesino, who, of course, 
joined his rival ; and many of the nobles, who were accus- 
tomed to treat musicians like servants, and even to cane 
them, were so taken aback at the great German’s haughty 
and overbearing demeanor, that they decided in favor of 
the astute and servile Italian, who lived in Lady Godol- 
phin’s house in the enjoyment of a large pension. 

slander was spared. Handel was a swindler, he was 
a false friend, a glutton, a drunkard, a raving idiot, a pro- 
fane fellow, to whom not even Holy Writ was sacred. The 
very idea of setting Deborah to music scandalized deeply 
the Pietists, who applauded loudly the operas of Bononcini 
and the canzonets of Arrigoni. 
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Rolli satirized him, and Goupy caxicatured him ; his per* 
son was voted ridiculous, and his innovations monstrous. 
People complained of the loud effects produced by his new 
brass instruments, his heavy choruses, and his numberless 
violins. We are accustomed to think of HandePs orches- 
tra as poor ; but, in fact, with the exception of the clario- 
net, cornet-^-piston, and ophicleide, it comprised all the in- 
struments now used, and several extinct ones besides — a, 
violetta marina, Theorbo lute, etc. He also wrote for ser- 
pents, although few could then play them ; and we are told 
of a bassoon sixteen feet high, which only one man could 
play : this was called a grand double bassoon (contrafa- 
gotto), and was made by Mr. Stanesby, the Distin of the 
period. 

Under these cii'cumstances, we arc not surprised to find 
Bold Briareus with a hundred hands abused and laughed 
at. Fielding, in “ Tom Jones,’’ has the following amusing 
hit at the taste of the period. “It was Mr. Western’s cus-- 
tom every afternoon, as soon as he was drunk, to hear his 
daughter play on the Iiarpsichord ; for he w'as a great lovei' 
of music, and, perhaps, had he lived in town, might have 
passed for a connoisseur, for he always excepted against 
the finest compositions of Mr. Handel.” Even his friends 
complained that he “tore their ears to pieces;” and one 
writes, “I expected his house to be blown down with his 
artificial wind; at another time the sea overflowed its 
banks and swallowed us up. But, beyond every thing, his 
thunder was most intolerable ; I shall never get the horrid 
rumbling out of my head.” 

So much had it become the fashion to criticise the new 
effects, that some years later Mr. Sheridan makes one of his 
characters let off a pistol simply to shock the audience, 
and makes him say in a stage whisper to the gallery, “This 
hint, gentlemen, I took from Handel.” 
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In Esther and together with Floridante 

ek ( 1723 ) and Orlando (1^32), were the chief attrac- 
tions at the Haymarket. On July 5th of that year 
we find one Handell, a foreigner (who, they say, w’'as bom 
at Hanover), was desired to come to Oxford to joerform in 
music.” The same writer goes on to say “ that Handel, 
with his lowsy crew, a great number of foreign fiddlers, 
h 9 .d,a performance for his own benefit in the theatre. 
N.B. — His book (not worth Id.) he sells for The 

grave Dons seemed rather . perplexed at the wdiole per- 
formance. . “ This,” says one, “ is an innovation,” but every 
one ^paid their 5^., and went to “try how a little fiddling 
would sit upon them and so great was the crush to get 
in, that, “notwithstanding the barbarous and inhuman 
combination of such a parcel of unconscionable scamps, ho 
disposed of most of his tickets.” 

, Before “Handel and his lowsy crew” left Oxford, the 
victory was won. A.thalie was received “ with vast ap- 
plause by an audience of 3700 persons.” Some of his Uni- 
versity admirers, who^ apj^ear to have thought tlien, as 
now, that any University honor was of priceless value, 
urged Handel to accept the degree of Doctor of Music, for 
,which, he would, of course, have to pay a small fee. , We 
can understand the good Dons opening their eyes at his 
characteristic reply : ,“.Vat te tevil I trow my money away 
for dat vich the blockhead vish ? I no vant !” 

, When Handel oj)ened the Haymarket in the autumn of 
67. the same year (1733); he did so as manager on 

JxLoi’c opcrfis ^ ^ 

and CaMs. his own account. His recent successes seem to 
have inspired him with confidence, and he was slow to be- 
lieve that the public ; had done with his, Italian operas. 
He, made great efforts to write in a popular style. The 
A.r%adne Cl'iSS} was avowedly written to outbid tbc Ital- 
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ian composers, and regain the favor of the faithless nohles. 
He plied them alternately with quality and quantity, and 
in the following year produced several 2 >atchwork 02 :)eras, 
into which many favorite Italian airs were introduced to 
please either the singers or the public. Then comes an ah 
legorical poem in Feata (1734). After \vhich we have a 
relapse into instrumental music, e, g.^ the Hautboy con- 
certos (1734), which are more like symj>honies than con- 
certos ; and, above all, the famous six fugues or volunta- 
ries'^ (1735) — a species of comi^osition in which Handel 
must own his siq^erior in Sebastien Bach. Then "we have 
a ballet written for a French danseuse newly arrived. 
Gods in the clouds and out of the clouds were to aj^pear — 
Jupiter with plenty of thunder, and actually ‘Hwo Cu- 
pids.” What could be more attractive ? The Cui^ids and 
the danseuse had to bo lugged into the A.riodante (1735) ; 
after which, in the same year, was composed and produced* 
Alcinay which contained thirty-two airs, one duet, and no 
less than four little choruses. Then comes, as it were, a 
sudden revulsion of feeling. Opera is once more abandon- 
ed, and A.thaliah^ with parts of Esther and Eehorah^ is ad- 
vertised. 

But, notwithstanding all his efforts, the Italian opposi- 
tion at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre grew sti'onger every day. 
Almost all the good singers had joined Porpora, Arrigoni, 
and Bononcini. Farinelli, whom the fashionable world 
raved about ; Cuzzoni, whose very dresses were copied by 
the court ladies ; Senesino, whose departure for Italy cast 
a gloom over the London season ; Montagnana, considered 
by some the most finished artist that Italy ever produced 
— all sung at the opi:>osition house against Bold Briareus, 
in. order to crush him entirely. The nobles sent for the 
celebrated Ilasse ; but the great man, vrith becoming mod- 
esty, exclaimed, Oh ! then Handel is dead ?” and on being 
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told he was yet alive, refused indignantly to go over in op- 
position to one so much his superior. It is strange to no- 
tice how, partly by the progress of his genius, and partly 
by the force of circumstances, Handel was being drilled 
out of Italian opera at the very moment when he tried to 
tighten his grasp on it. 

The free introduction of choral and instrumental music 
into opera offended the singers and retarded the action of 
the drama in the eyes of the audience. Yet it was by 
these unpopular characteristics that the public mind was 
being trained to understand a species of composition which, 
from the first, seems to have proved attractive under the 
form of the cantata and the oratorio. 

It was in 1736 that Carestini, the only great Italian 
singer who had stood by Handel, left for Italy, and with 
his departure all further operas at the Haymarket became 
impossible. It was in that year also that Handel, once 
more left to follow the bent of his own genius, revived Aei$ 
JEsther^ and composed the music to J^hisL 

However, in April, 1736, the Italian singer Conti w’as got 
over, and another Italian opera was tried — Atalunta, 

The piece was in honor of the Prince of Wales, on the 
occasion of his marriage with a princess of Saxe-Gotha; 
and was followed, in the same month, by a light Avedding 
anthem, written down to their royal highnesses’’ taste. 
But the flicker of popularity which attended these two 
Avorks came too late to restore the fortunes of a lost game, 
and although Handel stood out stoutly to the last, he must 
have been aware of the impending ruin. In 1 737 Arminim 
appeared. Burney says, “It had few captivating airs.’’ 
At any rate, it failed. Justin (1738) folloAved; and al- 
though it is acknowledged to be one of HandeFs mosti 
agreeable compositions, it had but five representations. 
The master was getting worn and depressed with exertion. 
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disappointment, and failure. The public seemed tired of 
every thing. The Italian singers had not only deserted the 
Haymarket, but were again beginning to leave the country. 

In eight years Handel had dissipated a fortune of £10, 000 
on Italian opera, and on the fall of Berenice he was forced 
to suspend payment, and closed the theatre. 

The rival house lasted but a few months longer. Its 
pride and success had been, after all, the pride of party 
spirit and the vamped-up success of a clique, and when 
Handel gave in, the game seemed hardly worth the candle 
— the candle having cost the Duchess of Marlborough and 
her friends as nearly as possible £12,000. 

In April, lYSY, the daily papers announced that Mr. Han- 
es. del, who had been indisposed with rheumatism, 

A Funeral . i 

Anthem, was recovering*. In Octooer we road in the Jjatly 
Post that Mr. Handel, the composer of Italian music, was 
hourly expected from Aix, greatly recovered in health.’^ 
All sorts of rumors had been afloat. Handel had left the 
country, some said mad — others dying — all knew in debt. 
But the iron frame with the iron will lasted out. Handel 
did not return from Aix-la-Chapelle, like Mozart from Ba- 
den, to write his own Requiem, but some one’s else. 

Queen Caroline’s failing health had long been the talk 
of town, and it was commonly said that anxiety and wea- 
riness of spirit were rapidly hastening her to the grave. 

When the last hour had struck, Handel was called in to 
make music for the king’s sorrow, and the Funeral Anthem 
was performed in Henry VH.’s chapel in the presence of an 
immense concourse of people- The whole of this magnifi- 
cent anthem was afterward introduced into the oratorio of 
as an elegy on the death of Saul and Jonathan, and 
the whole of it is, on second thoughts, crossed out in the 
MS. of that oratorio. 
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■Witla an inexplicable tenacity of purpose, Ilaiulel in-- 
69. stantly resumed the composition of 0 ])era music 

Success. which had only just now ruined him, and M.ira- 

mo 7 ido was immediately produced with La Francesina aiul 
the famous Cafarelli Duca di Santi Dorato, who thought 
himself the greatest sing'er in the world, and wrote out- 
side his chateau in Italy, “ Amphion Thebas,Ego Donuim.’’ 
Faramondo failed. On the 25th of February, 1^28, came 
Alexa7ider Severzis^ a pasticcio of favorite airs — that failed. 
Two months afterward, JCermes^ with a comic man in it, 
failed. The work does not flow easily in spite of the com- 
edy, and the scored and blotted MS. attests to this day the 
agitations of a mind ill at ease and fevered with anxiety. 
In fact, the house was empty — the band grumbled — the 
singers were not paid — and somewhere about March of the 
same year one Signor Strada threatened to arrest Handel 
for debt. At this crisis his friends induced him to give a 
great benefit concert, which brought him in — some said — 
^1500, and which enabled him to pay many of his debts. 

In Ms adversity he was not without consolations. His 
creditors believed in his sterling integrity, and were, as a 
rule; very patient with him. The king paid him well for 
his work, and at a time when the nobles forsook him, his 
royal patron went steadily to all the oratorios, George 

II. taught the youthful Prince of ^Wales, afterward George 

III. , to love his music. Southey tells ua that Handel ask- 
ed the boy, then quite a child, who was listening very ear- 
nestly to his playing, if he liked the music, and when the 
little prince expressed his delight, A good boy ! a good 
boy !” cried Handel ; '' you shall protect my fame when I 
am dead.”' Little did the young prince know* how much 
he woiald require in later years all the solaces that can be 
derived-from art and light literature to soothe him in the 
lucid intervals of his lonely aberration. Sir Walter Scott’s 
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novels and Handel’s music proved the chief resources of 
his old age. 

There were many besides the king who never for a mo- 
ment despaired of Handel; among them wei'e Gay, Arbuth- 
not, Hughes, Colley Cibber, Pope, Fielding Hogarth, and 
Smollett. These were the men who kept their hngers on 
the pulse of the age : they gauged Handel accurately, and 
they were not wrong. At a time when others .jeered at 
his oratorios, these men wrote them up ; when the tide of 
fine society ebbed, and left Handel high and dry on the 
boards of a deserted theatre, they occupied the pit ; when 
he gave his benefit concert they bought the tickets, and 
when his operas failed they immediately subscribed and 
had them engraved. 

And it is curious to notice how true the really popular 
instinct was to Handel. It was the nobles, not the people, 
who refused to hear his' oratorios^ and complained of his 
instrumentation ; but when for a time he was forced to 
abandon opera, and to devote himself to oratorio and cab- 
inet music, the tide of adverse fortune received an instant 
check. His attention being drawn off opera, he poured 
forth organ concertos and pieces for stringed instruments, 
wdiich rapidly spread through the kingdom. About this 
time he seems to have grown very popular as a player, 
and whenever an oratorio was performed he gave what 
were called “ entertainments” on the organ. It was soon 
found that Mr. Handel’s music was good bait for the holi- 
day makers of the period as well as for the men of genius. 
The proprietor of Vauxhall was so impressed with Han- 
del’s usefulness in bringing grist to his mill, that he had 
his music constantly played there, and erected a statue to 
the great man at his own expense. The manager of the 
Marylebone Gardens also set up a band and played the 
people in with similar effect. Handel himself was some- 
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times to be seen there with a friend* Come, Mr. Foiiti*- 
tayne,” said he one day, “ let us sit down and listen to this 
piece; I want to know your opinion of it.” The old cler- 
gyman (for such be was) sat down and listened for a time, 
and at last turning round impatiently, said, It’s not -worth 
listening to; it’s very poor stulE” “You are right, Mr. 
Fountayne,” said Handel, “it is very poor stuff: I thought 
so when I finished it !” 

The year 1739 was one of prodigious activity. The or- 
To. atorio of Saul was produced and repeated five 
raei in Egypt times. The overture is not entirely unknown 
by the public of to-day, and is full of grace and delicacy. 
The chorus “a Carillons,” “Welcome, welcome, mighty 
King,” should be moi'e frequently heard. The parts of Jon- 
athan and David are full of tender pathos, and the scene 
between the king and the witch of Endor is all the more 
dramatic for not being coupled with action. To tliis day 
no dirge is complete without the “ Dead March,” which is 
especially important, from a musical point of view, as be- 
ing one of the few intensely sad and solemn symphonies 
written in a major key. In the same year Alexaniltfs 
Feast was twice played; an early oratorio, YZ THonJb del 
Tempo, was revived ; and last and most notable fact of all, 
the Israel in Fgypt was composed in the incredibly short 
space of twenty-seven days. The Israel in Fgypt hardly 
survived three representations. It was certainly the least 
popular oratorio yet produced. Saul was preferred to it, 
and about this time Signor Piantanida, the great fiddler, 
arriving from Italy, was preferred to both. Tlie Israel wan 
produced hut nine times in Handel’s lifetime. Each time 
it had to he cooked — sometimes by cutting out choruses 
and putting in airs, at others by leaving out both. No 
book of extracts from it was published, and the score re- 
mninod unedited in 1759, the year of Handel’s death. 
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With the exception of a brief and disastrous return to 
Italian opei-a in Jmeneo and I)eida7riia^JltxTxdLel now 

definitely renounced the stage which had witnessed the 
triumph of his youthful powers and the failure of his ma- 
ture genius. He was now fifty-five years old, and had en- 
tered, after many a long and weary contest, upon his last 
and greatest creative period. His genius culminates in 
the Israel ; elsewhere he has produced longer recitatives 
and more patlietic arias, nowhere has he written finer tenor 
songs than “ The Enemy saith,” or finer duets than “ The 
Xiord is a man of war and there is not in the history of 
music an example of choruses piled up like so many Ossas 
on Pelions in such majestic strength, and hurled in open 
defiance at a public whose cars were itching for Italian 
love-lays and English ballads. 

In these twenty-eight colossal choruses we perceive at 
once a reaction against and a triumph over the tastes of 
the age. The wonder is, not that the Israel was unpopu- 
lar, but that it should have been tolerated ; but Handel, 
while he appears to have been for years driven by the pub- 
lic, had been, in reality, driving them. His earliest orato- 
rio, n Trionfo del Tempo^ had but two choruses — into his 
oj>eras more and more were introduced, with disastrous 
consequences — but when, at the zenith of his strength, he 
produced a work which consisted almost entirely of these 
unpopular peculiarities, the public treated him with I'e- 
spect, and actually sat out three performances in one sea- 
son ! 

But the choruses themselves were not without a popular 
fibre, and probably they were saved by the very qualities 
which are now least esteemed. The notion that music 
should be imitative (except in a very secondary sense) is 
rapidly losing ground. The function of music is to kindle 
emotion, not to raise images. No doubt images, when 
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raised, have the power of kindling emotions, but music can 
do it without them, and better than they can. When, then, 
music seeks first to raise an image in the mind, that through 
the image emotion may be kindled, it is abdicating its 
proper authoiity in committing its own special business to 
an inferior agent. However, since no one wishes to rewrite 
the “Hailstone Chorus,” we may admit that a skillful com- 
promise between images and emotions may be made by 
music. But then it becomes more than ever necessary to 
ask how far music may suggest images without injury to 
its own peculiar function as an emotional agent. And the 
answer seems to be this: laying aside the w'hole subject 
of association and memory in music, we may say that the 
effect of music as the language of the emotions is in pro- 
portion to the unimpeded beauty of its expression. There- 
fore no tempting imitation must impede that expression, 
or render it less musical — the image, if introduced at all, 
must be absorbed naturally by the music, and woven into 
the very texture of the work. This, we may fairly say, 
has been done in the fire and hail, which run along the 
ground, in the “Hailstone Chorus.” It was possible to im- 
itate the running and rattling of hail, and it has been done, 
hut without controlling the free and beautiful expression, 
or disturbing the essential development of the chorus. 

When we come to the frogs leaping, the image begins to 
get the upper hand, and the emotional force is instantly 
diminished, and necessarily so; for images deri'ce their sig- 
nificance from the emotion with which you are prejmred 
to clothe them; and if^ as is certainly the case, they ever 
create emotion by themselves, it is only because the mind 
at some previous time has invested them with the emotion, 
which it subsequently draws from them. But images in 
themselves are passionless symbols, and that mysterioue 
movement of life which we call emotion is the only heat 
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and glory of them. To ai>peal, then, from sound, which 
touches directly the very springs of emotion, to images, 
which only afiect us when they are touched by those very 
springs, is like appealing from the sun itself to a pool of 
water in which we may have once seen it reflected. 

But HandePs finest efi:ects are not imitations, although 
they have been called so; they are analogies, or musical 
counterparts. It is obvious that a thing like darkness, 
which is simply the negation of light, is not imitahle by 
any sound ; yet the emotion of darkness that may he felt 
is very intensely produced by means of that wonderful 
sound analogue beginning, He sent a thick darkness.” 
We have another line sound analogue in Joshua^ where 
the sun standing still is represented by a long-drawn-out 
note. But we repeat that analogy is not imitation ; and 
if we wish to compare musical analogy with musical imita- 
tion, we can not do better than pass from Plaudel’s '^dark- 
ness” in the Israel,, and "light” in the Jos1ma,,Ao Beetho- 
ven’s real " cuckoo” in the Pastoral Sympho7}y^ and Men- 
delssohn’s live donkey in the 3Ildsammer JSTigJifs 

It was clear that henceforth neither praise nor blame 
could turn Handel out of his course. Ho was not popular 
at this time with the musical world ; his operas had been 
quenched for good, and the first surprise of his oratorio 
music over, his greatest woi'ks failed to bring him in much 
money ; his enemies tore down his handbills, and his finest 
cantatas, such as PA.llegro and II Penseroso^ were voted 
tedious. But we find no more undignified catering for 
popular taste ; no more writing in the Italian style ; no 
more ballets ; no more silly and emasculated operas. The 
eagle has finally left the small birds chattering on the 
tx’ce-tops, and has soared once for all into the higher re- 
gion. 

Handel continued to compose with the greatest indus- 
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try, but lie was getting very tired of London, and was be- 
ginning to turn his eyes from an ungrateful English jmb- 
lie toward Ireland. 

Handel was very fond of the Irish, and this truly musical 

71 . people had long been devoted to him. The l>iike 
Mand.^^ of Devonshire, lord lieutenant, had asked him over, 
and an influential society of amateurs in Dublin requested 
him to come and compose music for a festival in aid of 
“ poor and distressed prisoners for debt’’ in the Marshalsea 
of Dublin. 

There was nothing to keep him in London, and the Dub- 
lin papers announce that on the 18th of November, 1741, 
Dr. Handel arrived here in the packet-boat from Holyhead ; 
a gentleman universally known by his excellent composi- 
tion in all kinds of music.” 

From the moment of his arrival, Handel’s house in Ab- 
bey Street,, near Liffey Street, became the resort of all the 
professors and amateurs in Dublin. No time was lost in 
producing selections from the splendid repertory of music 
which the German composer had brought over with him. 
One after another his principal works were nnfolded to an 
admiring audience in the New Music Hall, Fishamble 
Street. The crush was so great to hear the Allegro and 
JPenseroso that the doors had to be closed, and a handbill 
put up to say that no more money could be taken, and the 
papers declared there never had been such a scene. Han- 
del gave twelve performances at incredibly short intervals, 
comprising almost all his finest and chiefly his latest works. 
In these concerts the Acis and Alexanders JFhast held the 
most prominent places. But the lustre even of these com- 
positions was about to pale before the Jifessiahj as the mere 
vestibule is forgotten when we stand at last by the sacred 
shrine of the inner temple. 
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At midday of the 13th of April, 1742, the great hall in 
72 . Fishamble S^treet was densely crowded with an 
The Messiah, enthusiastic audience. Mr. Handel’s new orato- 
rio, the Messiah^ composed in England especially for Dub- 
lin, was to be performed for the first time. Mrs. Cibber, 
Mrs. Avolio, and Mr. Dubourg were the chief singers, and, 
following the example of Handel, they gave their services 
gratuitously ; for, by a remarkable and perhaps not wholly 
undesigned coincidence, the first performance of the JMCeS'- 
Biah literally proclaimed deliverance to the captives, for it 
wms, as we have said, for the benefit and enlargement of 
poor distressed prisoners for debt in the several prisons in 
the city of Dublin. 

The newspapers and the critics, the poets and the tat- 
tlers, exhausted every trope and figure in their praise of 
the new oratorio. A revex’end gentleman in the audience 
is recorded to have so far forgotten himself or his Bible as 
to exclaim at the close of one of Mrs. Cibber’s airs, ‘^Wom- 
an, for this be all thy sins forgiven thee while another en- 
thusiast obwserved, in terms even more poetical and scarce- 
ly less secular, that 

‘‘To haimony like hxs celestial power was given, 

To exalt the soul fiom eaith and make of hell a heaven.” 

The penny-a-liners wrote that words were wanting to 
express the exquisite delight that it afforded,” etc., etc. ; 
and, lastly, to their honor be it recorded, the ladies of the 
period consented to leave their hoops at home in order that 
an additional one hundred listeners might he got into the 
room. The proceeds amounted to about £400, and the 
event may truly be regarded as the greatest in Handel’s 
life. Years of misconception, partial neglect, and bitter 
rivalry were forgotten in that hour of triumph. A few 
months before, the equally great oi'atorio of Israel had 
been hut coldly received in England ; it had been reserved 
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for the Irish people without hesitation to set their seal of 
enthusiastic approval upon an oratorio which, to this clay, 
is considered by the majority of the English people the 
greatest oratorio that was ever wi'itten. 

Works of the highest genius should not be comparecL 
The J\fessia7i has surely earned for itself the right of being 
judged by itself, as a great whole, without reference to 
any other great whole. So has the Israel^ and so, we may 
add, has the Elijah, 

When generations have been melted into tears, or raised 
to relisfious fervor — when courses of sermons have been 
preached, volumes of criticism been written about, and 
thousands of afflicted and poor people supported by the 
oratorio of the Messiah^ it becomes exceedingly difficult to 
say any thing new. Yet no notice of Handel, however 
sketchy, should be written without some special tribute of 
reverence to this sublime treatment of a sublime subject. 
Bach, Graun, Beethoven, Sf)ohr, Rossini, and, it may be 
added, Mendelssohn, and, later still, Mr. Henry Leslie, have 
all composed on the same theme ; but no one in complete- 
ness, in range of effect, in elevation and variety of coiicep- 
tion, has ever approached Handel’s music upon this partic- 
ular subject. 

The orchestral prelude, fairly overstepping the manner- 
isms of that period, opens with a series of chords which, in 
their abrupt and deliberate shocks of startling harmony, 
immediately arrest the attention, and inspire the hearer 
.with a certain majestic anticipation. This strange grax^c 
soon breaks into the short fugue, which, in its simple and 
clear severity, prepares the mind with an almost ascetic 
tone for the sustained act of devotional contemplation 
about to follow. 

Upon this temper of devout expectation the words ^‘Com- 
fort ye my people” fall like a refreshing dayspring from on 
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high. The soul seehing for God has but just withdrawn 
itself from an evil and a suffering world to wait in faith, 
when at the hour of that world’s greatest need — in the 
moment of a resignation almost stoical — a glimpse of the 
blue heaven is seen, and the voice of prophecy rolls forth, 
Thus saith the Lord !” Immediately the heat and stir 
of human interest is once more kindled, and the Deliverer 
seems very near. "With a merry noise of joyful encour- 
agement, each man finds some work to do — these in level- 
ing the mountains, those in bridging the vales with via- 
ducts, for the King of Glory to pass over. We hear a vast 
multitude, not of slaves, but of fieemen, singing at their 
work, “ Every valley shall be exalted,” and suddenly break- 
ing from monologue into chorus, their lips send forth the 
one thought that iDOSsesses them, “ The glory of the Lord 
— the glory of the Lord shall be revealed.” 

But the exceeding light will surely blind them ; they are 
so weak with sin, and He is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity. Who may abide the day of His coming ?” — a 
terror seems to seize them. The voice scales up to a high 
pitch, and dwells with a kind of awful suspense and fasci- 
nation on the word appeareth.” The first burst of joyful 
activity over, their sinful hearts quail before the thought 
of the mighty and spotless King. But do they indeed de- 
sire Him ? Would they rather have his severity than their 
own sin ? Then He himself will fit them for his presence. 
‘^He shall purify them,” and help them to “offer unto Him 
an offering of righteousness.” 

Therefore, with hearts docile and teachable, waiting for 
the Messiah, they eagerly listen to the words of the Seer, 
“ Behold, a virgin shall conceive.” Is it indeed so ? What 
a different message from the one they expected, and yet 
how reassuring ! All their fears are at once calmed. He 
was to be humble as well as mighty. He was to be one 
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of them, and yet in some mysterious way exalted above 
them all. The imago of a King coming with potnp and 
majesty is now withdrawn, and in its place we have sim- 
ply a Virgin and a Child. 

But at that moment, while a chorus of those who accept 
this strange and unexpected revelation with the utmost 
joy and confidence, believing that, in spite of appearances, 
^Hhe government shall bo upon his shoulders/^ the first 
ominous foi'ebodings of the impending catastrophe may be 
noticed in the recitative and aria, dwelling on the gross 
dai'kness of the people at largo, and forcibly remindini^ us 
of “the light which shone in the darkness, and tlio dark- 
ness which comprehended it not.’’ 

Then comes one of those pauses so common in the works 
of the great dramatists, where the mind has been led up to 
the threshold of certain startling events, and is called upon 
to recreate itself for a moment before catering upoii a train 
of the most exciting interest and rapid action. 

We are upon the hill-sides around Bethlehem; the de- 
licious pastoral symphony makes us aware of a land of 
flocks and herds. It is toward evening; the flocks of 
sheep are being gathered by the shepherds, and arc wind- 
ing slowly toward the wells before settling down on the 
mountain slopes for the night. The melody breathes peace 
as the shadows lengthen with the setting sun ; at length 
we seem to hear the faint tinkle of the last bells die away 
in the distance, and then all is still. The flocks are rest- 
ing, the shepherds are watching beside them in the dark- 
ness, when, lo ! the angel of the Bord comes upon them, 
and in an instant the bright light gleams out upon the 
green and glittering sward ; the gloom is suddenly broken 
up with tints of heavenly color, and the night is filled with 
music. The accompaniment to the recitative “ And lo I” 
gives the sensation of the mustering from afar of the an- 
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gels ; and by the time we come to the angelic chorus, “ Glo' 
ry to God,’^ which is exquisitely written, chiefly in treble, 
and is ringing with pure melody, the whole air seems full 
of visions — myriads of flame-like faces, sublime and tender, 
such as Fra Angelico loved to paint, are around us, the 
distance is thronged with them, the air vibrates with the 
pulsation of their innumerable wings as they chant to each 
other, with the voices of another world, the hymn of glory; 
and then, just as the shepherds are beginning to realize 
their own ecstasy, the light fades, the sound seems to as- 
cend and be lost among the stais, and all is again dark on 
the hill-sides of Bethlehem. But the light was evermoi’e 
in the shepherds’ eyes, and the sound of the angels’ voices 
in their ears, and, with images culled from their own gentle 
calling, they returned bringing a message of joy to Zion, 
and proclaiming in snatches of that very melody they had 
heard by night the advent of One who should feed his 
flock like a shepherd, and carry the lambs in his bosom.” 

The second part, which is occupied with the sufferings 
and exaltation of Christ, the spread and final triumph of 
the Gospel, opens with what is ‘probably the finest piece 
of choral declamation in existence. “ Behold the Lamb of 
God !” now sounds through the world, and each time, as 
the august cry sinks, it is taken up again and again, until 
the whole land is ringing with the announcement. 

It is curious to observe how, in obedience to the prev- 
alent theology of the day, the teaching of Jesus is sup- 
pressed, and only his more consj^icuous sufferings and 
death are dwelt upon. 

We are now brought close to a Messiah very different 
from the popular conception at the beginning of the first 
pai*t ; and, instead of a triumphant King, one appears who, 

without form or comeliness,” treads the path of suffering, 
and is made acquainted with grief. A heavy shame and 
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sorrow^ seems to pervade the next few pieces, as of some 
beloved disciple who stands aside comprehending in part 
the nature of the tragic spectacle before him, and a prey 
to all Its desolating influences. The floodgates of feeling 
are at length loosed, and after the air, lie was despised 
and rejected of men,” written singularly enough in tlie 
major key, three choruses are poured forth in succession. 
The first two, Surely He hath borne our griefs,” and 
“With his stripes we are healed,” bringing before us the 
willing victim and the propitiation for sin, and the third, 
“All we like sheep have gone astray,” representing with 
marvelous fidelity the constant and hopeless wanderings 
of the sheep. It was this hopeless disorder that had to be 
atoned for, these hopeless wanderers that had to be le- 
claimed. The Shepherd of Israel could alone seek and save 
that which was lost. He would not slirink from the nec- 
essary suffering; Ho would endure scorn, and solitude, and 
agony; He was the Good Shepherd who laid down his life 
for the sheep. Then we are shown the outside world 
laughing Him to scorn, and the vulgar rabble shooting out 
their tongues and mocking Him in harsh and abrupt staves 
of ribald irony — “ He trusted in God that He would deliv- 
er Him !” till at last the disciple who stands by can bear 
the sight no longer, and, as he hears the Savior cry out, 
“ Eloi,Eloi,lama sabachthani !” he himself turns away, over- 
come with misery, exclaiming, “Thy rebuke hath broken 
his heart !” 

The first feeling at the sight of the dead Christ upon 
the cross is one of simple and blank despair. lie who 
should have redeemed Israel — upon whose shoulders the 
government was to rest — the Mighty Counselor, the Pni)<‘e 
of Peace — He was no victorious monarch — only a crucified 
man I “ He was cut off out of the land of the living.” 
But this train of thought is soon arrested, and we are car- 
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ried rapidly forward through, death and the grave, until, 
ascending from those depths with the now glorified Savior, 
we rise higher and higher toward the blinding sj^lendors 
of the heavenly courts. A shout of triumph hursts forth 
as the everlasting gates roll asunder, and throngs of angels 
with the bright seraphim stream forth to meet the King. 
The sky itself seems to throb with the thrilling cry, “ He 
is the King of Glory !” and just as we begin to feel that we 
have been whirled along with the prodigious power of the 
sound until we have almost forgotten our own powers of 
endurance, and are made sensible that 'we can no longer 
bear the strain of excitement, the abrupt dead pause falls, 
and then, with a last, long, shattering cry of glory,’’ the 
mighty paean swoons away into the echoless silence- 

After such a climax we are not surprised to find the 
next three pieces deficient in interest; this may even be 
intentional. The groat artist knows when the eye requires 
rest, and lays on his middle tints until our emotion has 
been subdued, and we are ready to contemplate with calm- 
ness the progress of the GosjDel in the world. 

Something like a second pastoral now follows — the Lord 
Christ speaks from heaven, and sends forth shepherds to 
feed his lambs — How beautiful are their feet !” and then 
the mind is absorbed by the stir and enterprise of mission- 
ary labor until the chorus, Their sound is gone out into 
all lands,” is felt to be as powerfully desci'iptive as, the go- 
ing astray of the sheep themselves. In another moment 
the shepherds have become warrior-pilgrims, the nations 
rage furiously together, but their bows are broken asunder 
— the rod of iron smites them, and God himself declares for 
the soldiers of the Cross. The battle-scene in its turn van- 
ishes, and the final triumph of good over evil is anticipated 
by a daring and indomitable efiTort of faith ; for a moment 
all heaven is opened ; we are caught up in the clouds, and 
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hear from the vast imiltitiide which no man can numTbo^ 
the hallelujahs of those that chime “after the chiming of 
the eternal spheres.’’ 

The “Hallelujah Chorus” stands alone. It is not easy 
to speak of it. It appears to have the same ovei'powcring 
effect upon learned and unlearned ; it is felt and under- 
stood by all. The thought is absolutely simple, so is the 
expression ; two or thi'ee massive phrases growing out of 
each other, or, rather, rising one after another, in reitera- 
ted bursts of glory, a piece of divine melody in the middle, 
succeeded by the last clause of the triumphal shout, “And 
He shall reign forever and ever,” which is taken up raptur- 
ously by the flaming choirs of the immortals, and hurled 
from side to side, until at last the energies of heaven itself 
seem spent, and the mighty strain itself dies away before 
“ the Great White Throne, and Him that sitteth thereon.” 

Such are the leading ideas and sensations of this chorus. 
But perhaps Handel’s own words are the only ones fit to 
describe this shout of inspired praise — “ I did think I did 
see all heaven before me, and the great God himself!” 

That two such choruses as “Lift up your heads” and the 
“Hallelujah” should be placed not far from each other in 
one and the same part without prejudice to either, is in it- 
self a marvel ; but the greater marvel is, that after the 
“Hallelujah” Handel should he able to recover himself 
and ca^ry his audience through a third part. Mendels- 
sohn has done something similar in the Elijah^ after the 
great choruses “ Thanks be to God” and “ Be not afraid,” 
and the scene of the fiery chariot, with Avhich an inferior 
man would certainly have culminated. He has shown 
that he could refresh and recreate the heart with less tre- 
mendous but not less elevating emotions until his hearers 
are fairly restored to their self-possession, and finally left 
in a calm and almost severely meditative frame of mind 
by the last chorus. 
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The third part of the 3£essiah is purely theological, yet 
the interest does not flag. When the history of the first 
two pai'ts has been told, there is left to the world a body 
of Christian truth than which nothing can be more consol- 
atory and sublime. “I know that my Redeemer liveth’’ 
belongs to a type of melody that is never likely to grow 
old nor pass away. The two doctrinal quartets, “ Since by 
man came death,” and ^^As in Adam all die,” have never 
been surpassed ; while in sweetness and solemn force The 
ti’umpet shall sound” will probably retain its populaiity as 
long as there is a silver-toned trumpet in existence. 

The oratorio closes with two choruses, of which the first, 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” is by far the most florid. The 
last is the measured and severe “Amen” chorus. 

It is a fitting and dignified close to so exciting, and, at 
the same time, majestic a work. All emotion has now 
been spent, and the mind, like the still heaving weaves of 
the sea after a stoi'm, is left to rock itself slowly into deep 
and perfect peace. Thus the oratorio opens with the hope 
of “comfort,” and ends with the full calm joy of attain- 
ment. One feeling now fills the Christian disciple through 
and through, and one word only is found sufficient to ex- 
press it — it is the glorious “Amen” of the final chorus. 

On his return fi'om Ireland in 1^742, Handel immediately 
t 3 . prepared a new oratorio — Samson — for the 
occastoS^or^^ following Lent season ; and this, together with 
torio. Jffessia/iy then heard for the first time in 

London, was intended to foi'm the staple of twelve per- 
formances. Whether many people went to hear them or 
not is doubtful ; the papers have not a word of comment 
on that season. It is to be feared that the fashionable 
world in London had made up its mind not to care for Mr. 
Handel. One Lady Brown, a lady of fashion, gave large 
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tea-parties whenever his mnsic was advertised 5 there were 
regular sets made up at Lady Godolphin’s to play cards on 
those nights ; one Mr. Russell, a comic man, was hired to 
sing at the great houses ; a few went to hear a new Italian 
opera, the Gaduta di Giganti^hy a young man just arrived 
from abroad named Gluck; and Horace Walpole had the 
impudence to say of Handel (who had excellent singers), 
that “ he had hired all the goddesses from farces, and sing- 
ers of roast-beef,* from between the acts of both theatres, 
with a man with one note in his voice, and a girl with nev- 
er a one, and so they sang, and made brave Hallelujahs !” 

In 1'745, poor Handel, deserted by the paying world, 
struggled through fifteen performances of his finest orato- 
rios, but the eflbrt cost him dear. He was unable to dis- 
charge his debts, and for the second time in his life was 
forced to suspend payment as a complete bankrupt. Luck- 
ily his health did not give way, and with indomitable en- 
ergy he sat down to compose the first two acts of the Oc- 
casional Oratorio^ the third act of which, though contain- 
ing many new pieces, is of the nature of pasticcio. Hence- 
forth he determined to enter into no engagement with sub- 
scribers for so many performances per season, but to give 
concerts when he chos3, and to throw himself rather upon 
the general public, who, as it had no share in the luxuries 
and follies of the nobles, felt little enough sympathy with 
their musical tastes and prejudices. Although constantly 
persecuted by a frivolous and effeminate clique, Handel 
never appealed in vain to the people at large. In a short 
time he had discharged his unfulfilled obligations to sub- 
scribers by issuing free tickets for some Lent performances, 
and had also laid by sufficient to pay ofi‘ most of his debts. 
This was in 1 746. 

* In allusion to the “Boast Beef of Old England,” a popular song of 
the period. 
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In the following year, the third of his great masterpieces, 

74. the Judas 3Iaecahceus^ appeared. It was com- 
Judas Mac- ^ 

cabaeus. posed ill thirty days, between the 9th of July and 
the 11th of August, and was produced at Covent Garden 
on the 1st of April, 1747. 

Justice is usually discovered to be on the winning side, 
and after the victory of Culloden, Prince William, Duke 
of Cumberland, not too popular in some quarters, had to 
be greeted as the Judas Maccabasus of the age. The ap- 
plication was not obvious, but it served IlandePs turn. 
The first part opens with the celebrated chorus, Mourn 
ye afflicted but grief for the departed hero who had 
roused the Jews to resist the oppression of Antiochus 
Epiphanes soon vanished before the fair promise of his no- 
ble son Judas. The “pious orgies” for the father over, 
“Arm, arm, ye brave!” is the war-cry of the son, and the 
rest of the part is occupied with appropriate meditations 
on, and preparations for, the war, until at length they go 
to battle with tlie chorus, “ Hear us, O Lord.” The second 
part celebrates the victories of Judas Maccabmus, and con- 
tains one of the best known of Handel’s songs, “ Sound an 
alai*m !” It concludes with one of the freest and most 
original of his choruses, “ We never will bow down.” The 
last part celebrates the return of Judas after re-estahlish- 
ing the liberties of his country, and winds up with the na- 
tional thanksgiving. “ O lovely Peace” is one of the fresh- 
est soprano duets ever written, and “ Sec the conquering 
Hex’O comes,” which originally belonged to Joshua^ is per- 
haps the most widely popular of all Handel’s compositions. 

The Messiah excepted, no oratorio is more often perform- 
ed in England than Judas Maccdbmus. In many respects 
it is not so difficult to get through passably, and is conse- 
quently a great favorite with amateur choirs; although 
not too long, it readily admits of being shortened, and in 
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provincial towns is seldom heard in its entirety- It con- 
tains much repetition of sentiment, and yet little that we 
can afford to lose : it is one of the very finest works of his 
most mature j)eiuod. The Morning ITercdd of the 19th of 
February, 1852, indulged in the following sapient criti- 
cisms, which we can not do better than quote : The airs 
of Judas Maccabceus^ like those of many other works of 
Handel, are occasionally feeble and insipid; but two or 
three of them are exactly the reverse, and in the hands of 
singers of ability become both important and interesting.’’ 
O patria 1 O mores ! 

In 1747 appeared The graceful air, “Hark, ’tis 

^5 the linnet,” still never fails to please. Haydn 
m(mj^Sus£mnah, observed of the chorus, “ The nations tremble,” 
Theodora. inspired author ever did, or ever 

would, pen so sublime a composition. The amount of reci- 
tative makes the oratorio heavy as a whole. In 1748, 
Handel, being then in his sixty-fourth year, wrote the ora- 
torio of Solomon; between the 5th of May and the 19th 
of June the oratorio of Susannah ; between the 11th of 
July and the 24th of August, toward the close of the same 
year, he prepared the Firework Music, which was played 
at night before the king’s palace in the Green Park. Let 
us hope that his love of noise was for once fully gratified. 
The music ended with the explosion of a hundred and one 
brass cannons, seventy-one six pounders, twenty twelve- 
pounders, and ten twenty-four pounders. There was no 
lack of hunting - horns, hautboys, bassoons, kettle-drums 
and side-drums, besides bass-viols innumerable. Every 
one seems to have been delighted ; and when the magnifi- 
cent Doric temple, under the superintendence of that great 
pyrotechnist, the Chevalier Servardoni, went off with a 
terrific hang, it was thought success could go no farther. 
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and the king’s library was very nearly burnt down. When, 
in 1749, the Fii‘ework Music was rej)eated at the Vauxhall 
Gardens by a band of a hundred musicians, twelve thou- 
sand persons are said to have attended. There was such 
a stoppage on London Bridge that no carriage could pass 
for three hours, and the receipts were set down at the fab- 
ulous sum of £5700. 

In 1749 Handel produced one of his least popular ora- 
torios, Theodora. It was a great favorite with him, and 
he used to say tliat the chorus, He saw the lovely Youth,” 
was finer than any thing in the JL^6Ss^a/^ The public were 
not of this opinion, and he was glad to give away tickets 
to any jirofessors who applied for them. When the JMEes- 
siah was again produced, two of these gentlemen who had 
neglected Theodora applied for admission. Oh ! your 
sarvant, meinc Herren !” exclaimed the indignant composer. 
‘^You are tamnablc dainty! You would not go to Teo- 
dora — dere was room enough to dance dere when dat was 
perform.” When Handel heard that an enthusiast had 
offered to make himself responsible for all the boxes the 
next time the despised oratorio should be given — “He is 
a fool,” said he ; “the Jews will not come to it as to Tudas 
because it is a Christian story; and the ladies 
will not come, because it is a virtuous one.” 

It is difficult to believe that virtue itself, under so at- 
tractive a form, could fail to charm. “ Angels ever bright 
and fair” is probably the highest flight of melody that even 
Handel ever reached. 

But the long sti’uggle was drawing to a close, and the 
battle was nearly won, as the great ship floated out of the 
storm into the calm sunset waters. Handel had turned 
from the nobles to the people, and the people had welcomed 
him throughout the length and breadth of the land. An 
aristocratic reaction soon began to take place : it was found 
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necessary to produce pasticcio operas by the lately-neglect- 
ed composer, and to republish numbers of airs as harpsi- 
chord pieces 'which in their original connection had found 
small favor. Publishers vied with each other in ijroclucing 
works with Mr. Handel’s name, and there is reason to fear 
that unscrupulous persons manufactured music by Handel 
as freely as Italian artists are in the habit of attaching the 
name of Domenichino to their dull and smoky daubs. By 
the time Handel had reached his sixty-seventh year the 
merits of rival factions w'ere pretty generally understood, 
and the last ten years of his life were passed in compara- 
tive tranquillity. 

Ho voice was now raised to proclaim the superior charms 

, of Bononcini — no rival composer sent for to ruin 
Handol at , . - - t i 

i>eace. the great sacred writer with Italian ruboish — no 
foreign, fiddler announced to supersede Mr. Handel’s cntei^ 
tainments on the organ — nor any comic man to grin the 
Israel or the ludas Macaabaeus out of court. The closing 
years of the great master’s life witnessed a general draw- 
ing together of adverse parties and reconcilement of pri- 
vate quarrels. Handel at last found his way to an eleva- 
tion from which no one thought of dislodging him. 

It is pleasant, before the last sad short act of his life, to 
bring him before us as he appeared at this time to those 
who knew him best, and loved him most. His life of al- 
ternate contemplation, industry, and excitement, from be- 
ginning to end, is unstained by any suspicion of dishonesty 
or licentiousness. A few indistinct rumoi'S of unsuccessful 
love affairs in very early life (unsuccessful on the part of 
the ladies) reach us ; and wc hear no more of women, nor 
of any need of their love experienced by Handel. Ho lived 
for the most part very quietly in the house now numbered 
6V Brook Street, Hanover Square, and let the charmers of 
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this world go their way. Of no man was it ever truer than 
of Handel, that he was wedded to his art. His recreations 
were few and simple. Occasionally he would stroll into 
St. PixuPs Cathedral, and amuse himself with iaeflectual at- 
tempts to play the people out ; then taking sculls, or, when 
in better circumstances, indulging himself in oars, he would 
be rowed toward the village of Charing, along the banks 
of the Thames, whose waters were then somewhat more 
transparent than they are now. Not far from his favorite 
organ at St. PauPs thcie was a favorite tavern called the 
Queen’s Head ” Thither he often resorted at nightfall, 
and smoked his pipe and drank his beer with three others 
— Goupy, the painter ; Hunter, the scarlet dyer ; and John 
Christopher Smith, his secretary. There was an old harp- 
sichord in the tavern, and he would often sit thrumming 
awmy to himself and a few musical connoisseurs, who were 
content to drop in and spend their time over papers, por- 
ter, silence, and applause. These were the times of Han- 
del’s social exhilaration ; and although Ne have no reason 
to believe that he indulged in excesses, we have abundant 
evidence that he despised not conviviality. Surrounded 
by a circle of familiars, his conversation flowed freely, and 
sparkled with satire and fun of all kinds. He spoke En- 
glish, like some Italians, with great fluency and infinite sat- 
isfaction to himself, but wdth a strong accent, and the con- 
struction of his sentences was sometimes German, some- 
times Italian. He was often passionate, but never ill-na- 
tured ; no man ever had more rivals, or was less jealous of 
them. Although he had numerous acquaintances, he had 
few friends ; and during the last years of his life he stead- 
ily declined the invitations of the nobles, whose patronage 
might twice have saved him from ruin, but whose flattery 
he could now afford to dispense with. His friend Goupy, 
whose caricatures, although often leveled against himself. 
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never seemed to have oiFended him, would frequently ac- 
company him to picture-galleries, in which he took the most 
vivid interest, and it is more than likely that his operas 
owe as much to the classical inspiration of Poussin and 
Duval, or the Pastorals of Watteau, as his sacred music 
undoubtedly does to the great sacred painters of Italy, In 
his latter years he was a regular attendant at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and it was noticed by one, who records 
the fact with affectionate emotion, that on such occasions 
he appeared to be deex3ly absorbed by his devotions. 

Pet us look once more at this noble and portly figure 
TT. sauntering: alons: with the peculiar rockiiig mo- 
ter Hardcastie. tion Common to those whose legs are a little 
bowed; let us note the somewhat heavy but expressive 
face gathering freshness from the morning air, moved at 
times with a frown like a thunder-cloud, or with a smile 
like the sun that bursts from behind it. The general im- 
pression is the right one. There was a man of inflexible 
integiuty, of solid genius and sterling benevolence ; a man 
fitted to cojpe with the puerilities of fashion, singularly 
generous to foes, singularly faithful to friends. So, \xncon- 
scious of the approaching shadow that was to dim the 
brightness of his last days, with a light heart which comes 
of a conscience void of offense toward God or man, we may 
picture to ourselves good Father Handel as he rocks along 
this morning toward Paper Buildings to see his friend 
Master Hardcastie, and crave his hospitality for breakfast. 

It happened to be the very day on which a competition 
was to take place for the post of organist to the Temple 
Church, and Zachary Hardcastie had bidden his old friends, 
Colley Cibber, Dr. Pepusch, and Dr. Arne, be with him to a 
dish of coffee and a roll at nine o’clock, in order that they 
might all go together to hear the contest. 
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Vat, mein dear friend Hardcastle !” exclaimed Handel, 
l)reaking in upon the party; “vat! and Mr. Golley Cibber 
too ! and Toctor Bepusch as veil! Veil, dat is gomical. 
And how vags the vorld mit you, mein dears? Bray, bray 
let me sit down a moment !” Pepusch took the gx*eat man’s 
hat, Colley Cibber took his stick, and old Zachary Hard- 
castle wheeled round his reading-chair, which was some- 
what about the dimensions of that in which kings and 
queens are crowned, and then the great man sat him down. 
“Veil, I thank you, gentlemens. Mow I am at mein ease 
vonce more. ’Bon my vord, dat is a bicture of a ham ! and 
I have brought along mit me a nodable abbctite.” 

“You do me great honor, Mr. Handel,” said the host. 
“ I take this early visit as a great kindness. It is ten min- 
utes past nine. Shall we wait more for Dr. Arne ?” 

“Let us give him another five minutes,” says Colley 
Cibber; “he is too great a genius to keep time.” 

“Let us put it to the vote,” says Pepusch, smiling. “ Who 
holds up hands ?” 

will zecond your motion wid all mein heart,” says 
Handel- “ I will hold up mein feeble hands for my old 
friend Gustos” (Arne’s name was Augustine), “ for I know 
not who I would wait for over and above mein old rival, 
Master Dom” (meaning Thomas Pepusch) ; “ only, by your 
berraission, I vill take a snag of your ham and a slice of 
French roll, or a modicum of chicken ; for, to dell you the 
honest fact, I am all but famished, for I laid me down on 
my billow in bed the last night mitout mein supper, at the 
instance of mein physician, for which I am not altogether 
inglined to extend mein fast no longer.” At this moment 
Arne’s footstep being heard outside — “Bresto ! be quick !” 
roared Handel ; “ fifteen minutes of dime is bretty well for 
an ad 

Arne enters, a chair is placed, and they soon fall to. “ So, 
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sir, I presume you are come to witness the trial of skill at 
the old round church ? I understand that the amateurs 
expect a jjretty round contest,” said Arne. 

Gontest !” echoed Handel, laying down his knife and 
fork, ^^no doubt; your amateurs have a passion for gon- 
test. 'Not what it was in our remembrance. Ilcy, mein 
friend ? Ha, ha, ha 1” 

^^ISTo, sir; I am happy to say those days of envy, bicker- 
ing, and party feeling arc gone and past. To be sure, we 
had enough of such disgraceful warfare. It lasted too 
long.” 

Why, yes, it tid last too long. It bereft me of my j:)Oor 
limbs ; it tid bereave me of that vot is do most blessed 
gift of Him vat made us, and not we ourselves” (in allusion 
to the paralysis and mental alienation of “And for 

vat? Vy, for nodings in the world bote the bleasiirc and 
bastiine of them who, having no wit, nor no want, set at 
loggerheads men as live by their wits, to worry and de- 
stroy von anodere as wild beasts in the Golloseum in the 
dimes of the Romans.” 

“I hope, sir,” said Dr. Pepusch, who had evidently been 
sitting on thorns, you do not include me among those 
who did injustice to your talents?” 

“Hod at all, nod at all; God forbid! I am a great ad- 
mirer of the airs of the Feggars" O'bera^ and eveiy profes- 
sional gentleman must do his best for to live. Put why 
play the Peggar yourself, Toctor, and adapt old ballad 
humstrum, ven, as a man of science, you could gomposo 
original airs of your own ? Here is mein friend, Gustus 
Arne, who has made a road for himself for to drive along 
his own genius to the Demple of Fame.” Then, turning to 
our illustrious Arne, “Mein friend, you and I must meet 
togedere sometimes before it is long, and hold a tede-a- 
tede of old days vat is gone. Oh ! it is gomical, now dai 
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it is all gone by. Do not you remember as it was almost 
only of yesterday dat she-devil Cuzzoni and dat odere pre- 
cious daughter of iniquity, Beelzepup’s spoilt child, the 
bretty-faced Faustine? Oh, the mad rage vat I have to 
answer for ! vat with von and the odere of dese fine ladies’ 
airs and graces ! Again, do you not remember dat up- 
start buppy, Senesino, and de goxcomb Farinelli ? Next, 
again, mein somedime notable rival. Master Bononcini and 
old Borboi'a ? All at var mit me, and all at var mit dem- 
selves ; such a gonfiision of rival ships, and doiiblefaced- 
ness, and hypogrisy, and malice, vot would make a gom- 
ical subject for a boem in rhymes, or a biece for the stage, 
as I hopes to be saved I”* 

In 1751, while composing Handel was attacked 

The^iast that peculiar blindness produced by gutta sere- 

Act. oxa. Between January and August, this, his last or- 
atorio, was nevertheless completed; again and again with 
indomitable ardor he seized his pen, and in the growing 
dimness tx*aced the last choruses with his own hand. The 
same year the JSfessiah was twice performed for the Found- 
ling Hospital, Handel presiding at the organ. 

In 1752 he was couched for the third and last time, and 
at first he was tempted to believe that his sight was re- 
turning; but the darkness soon settled down upon him, 
and toward the close of the year he became quite blind. 

Beethoven standing deaf in the middle of his orchestra; 
Handel turning his sightless eyes toward the sun ; it is not 
easy to think upon either without emotion. The great mas- 
ter presided at the organ to the last, but it is said that he 
could never hear the pathetic air allotted to blind Samson, 
in the oratorio of that name, without being visibly affected ; 

* A clever fiction quoted by V. Schoelcher fiom Somerset House Gazette^ 
1823 
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we quote Milton’s well-known lines in preference to the 
garbled version in the libretto of Samson : 

Oh. daik, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 

Oh first created Beam, and thou great Woid, 

^ Bet there be light,’ and light was over all ; 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is daik ” 

When Handel became conscious that his blindness was 
incurable, be was perfectly resigned, and seemed to know 
that his end was not far off. With the exception of “ Zion 
now her head shall raise,’’ and “ Tune your harps,” dictated 
to Smith for the Judas Mdccabceics^ he almost ceased to 
compose, but not to play; and he was as active as ever 
in organizing the performances of his oratorios. The last 
years of his life were also the most lucrative. He often 
drove home at night in a coach quite heavy with hags 
of silver and g‘old. But the hags of silver and gold were 
not unfrequently transfei'red to some charitable institution. 
Sometimes it was the Society for Poor Musicians, at others 
the Sons of the Clergy, and very often the Foundling Hos- 
pital. 

His friends noticed that after his blindness, instead of be- 
coming soui-ed, impatient, or irritable, he grew gentle and 
subdued. He desired now to he at peace with all men, 
showed himself more than ever anxious to assist poor and 
suffering people by tbe performance of his music, and look- 
ed forward to his departure without anxiety or dismay. 
Latterly his thoughts constantly turned upon the subject, 
and he was heard to 6xpx*ess a wish that ^^he might breathe 
Ms last on Good Friday, in hopes,” he said, of meeting his 
good God, Ms sweet Lord and Savior, on the day of his 
resurrection.” 
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On tlie 6 th of April, 1759, at Co vent Garden, Handel, be- 
ing in his seventy-fifth year, conducted the oratorio of the 
J\£essiah for the last time. The same night he was seized 
with a deadly faintness, and, calling for his will while in 
the full possession of his reason, he added a codicil. On 
Good Friday, April 13th, it being the anniversary of the 
first performance of the 3fessiah^ the JPicblic A.dvertiser has 
this short announcement : “ Yesterday morning died G. F. 
Handel, Esq.” This is, according to Schoelcher, incorrect ; 
and he proceeds to afiSrin, on the alleged testimony of Dr. 
Warren, the physician who attended him, that Handel died 
late on Good Friday night. The question is exhausted in 
Husk’s Pi’eface to the Handel Festival of 1868, from which 
it appears that the 14th is, after all, the right date. He had 
always longed to rest in the old Abbey among the people 
who had made room for him in their homes and hearts. 

We have all read the simple inscription beneath his 
monument : 

GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, Esqtjirb, 

BORK BEBRXJARX XXIII., MDCBXXXIV. 
niRI) OK GOOD RBIDAY, APRIB XIV., MBCCLIX. 

I 



GLUCK 

Bom 17 J 4, Died 1787. 




III. 

I SHABL now proceed to notice in succession two men 
who exercised a vast influence over the course and prog- 
ress of modern music in the eighteenth century — Gluck: 
and Hatdk : Gluck, if not the founder of the modern ope- 
ra, certainly the founder of the German opera; Haydn, if 
not the founder of the modern orchestra, certainly the foum 
der of the modern quartet and symphony. 

As we turn over the well-known hatch of letters, recent^ 
Pom-ait translated by Lady Wallace, the ghost of Chris* 
ofoiuck. tophe Gluck looks out from the pages, and gradu- 
ally assumes more and more the semblance of flesh and 
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blood. His portrait, finely painted by Duplessis, and of 
wliicb a miserable travestie is affixed to the above-named 
volume, explains the man and many of his abrupt and ex- 
ultant utterances: he is looking straight out of the canvas 
with wide and eager eyes — his nostril a little distended, as 
of one eager to reply — his mouth shut, but evidently on 
the point of hastily opening. The noble brow and pro- 
nounced temples carry off the large development of the 
cheek-bone, and slightly heavy, though firm and expressive 
nose. The attitude is one of noble and expectant repose, 
but has in it all the suggestion of resolute and even fiery 
action, Madame,” said he, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and addressing Marie Antoinette, then dauphin ess, 
who inquired after his opera of Madame, il est 

bientOt fini, et vraiment ce sei'a superbe 1” 

These words might be written at the foot of Duplessis’s 
picture; they evidently express one of Gluck’s most char- 
acteristic moods. His life seems to have been illuminedi 
and buoyed up by the indomitable sense of his own power. 
He exults in his music : like a giant refreshed with wine, 
he rejoices in his strength. A Avretched French writer has 
lately mistaken this for vanity. It is the vanity of the ea- 
gle as he wheels above the horde of small birds, and re- 
joices to be alone wdth the sun. I have written,” he says, 
the music of my A.rmida in a manner which will prevent 
its soon growing old.” If ordinary men are permitted to 
be conscious of life, why should we grudge to genius the 
consciousness of its own immortality ? 

Christophe Willibald Ritter von Gluck was the son of a 
80 ^ gamekeeper in the service of Prince Tobkowitz, 
mJd^state^o?' and was born at Weidenwang, in the Upper 
Music in 1714 . Palatinate, on July, 2, 1^14. The shadow of It- 
aly still lay far and wide over the fields of German music. 
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Bach and Handel, it is true, had created a national school 
of sacred music ; but then, and long afterward, Italy was 
popular with the masses. Handel, in common with Gluck, 
and even Mozart in his early days, wrote operas for the 
people in the Italian style. 

Orchestral music, as such, was not as yet in high repute. 
Indeed, the orchestra was usually eked out with a harpsi- 
chord, and the conductor alternately strummed away on 
the keys and beat time on the back of bis instrument to a 
few violins, basses, a flute, a drum, oboes, and trumpets. 

Cabinet instrumental music had only reached as far as 
trios ; and although Correlli and Hasse were both a good 
deal played in Germany, yet, until the string quartet came 
into fashion, the combination most favorable to the prog- 
I'ess of cabinet music was wanting. 

Choir-singing and organ-playing were far more advanced, 
and it was to this department that Gluck, in common with 
most other young musicians, had to look for a maintenance. 
From the first, the musical training of Gluck was happily 
varied and comprehensive. At the age of eighteen he 
emerged from the Jesuit college of Kommotau, where he 
had received a good education, and been taught to sing, 
and to play the organ, the violin, and the harpsichord. 
Prague was at that time famous for musical discernment ; 
and its connoisseurs, who a few years later rejoiced in the 
title of Mozart’s favorite public, were the first to recognize 
and to support Gluck. But they supported him as they 
supported dozens of others. They only saw in him an ex- 
cellent violin-player, a steady chorister, and a fair organist, 
in all which capacities he figured at the Polish convent of 
Saint Agnes. Probably there was nothing more to see. 
He was groping about in the dark himself, and had not 
even begun to break into the track of his future glory. 
In 1736, after giving, a few Conors in the neighborhood, 
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he decided upon finishing his musical education at Vienna 
undei- the guidance of such masters as Caldara, Fux, and 
the brothers Conti. Up to this time the attention of Gluck 
had been impartially divided between Italian and German 
influences; but Prince Lobkowitz, who remembered his 
old gamekeeper, and took a kindly interest in his son, in- 
troduced Christophe to the Italian prince Melzi, whose 
usual residence was at Milan ; and when that nobleman 
went back, Gluck was easily prevailed upon to accompany 
him to Italy. He soon became the de\ oted pupil of the 
well-known Italian composer and organist Sammartini. 
The first age, even of genius, is more imitative and recep- 
tive than original or independent, and Gluck began to pour 
forth Italian operas to Italian audiences. In four years he 
had produced eight, every one of which may safely be for- 
gotten. They were all successful, and success then, as 
now, proved a ready passport. What was good enough 
for Italy was good enough for London, and to London was 
Gluck, now aged twenty-two, summoned by the managers 
of the Haymarket Theatre. 

Here he fell in with Handel, who, after listening to one 

81. of his operas, the Cadzita dl Gigantic merely ob- 

Gluck and ^ ^ \ ’ 

Haydn- served that the author knew no more oi counter- 
point than his cook. This may have been true enough, 
but the remark was hai'dly appreciative. Great men do 
not always look at genius with prophetic eyes. Weber 
failed to see the merits of Schubert. Goethe, sixty of 
whose songs he set to music, took no notice of him. Spohr 
never fairly appreciated Mendelssohn. We must not won- 
der if the author of the JS£essiah failed to see, in such feeble 
glimmer of transalpine melody as may be found in the 
Artamene^ the rising sun of Orpheus and JEJurydiee^ 

Thus it was from Handel, no unfitting Mentor, that 
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Gluck received the first blow which led to his happy dis 
enchantment with the Italian opera. There must be some- 
thing wrong ; henceforth he would not go on composing 
opera after opera on the same model. Perhaps the model 
itself might be a wrong one. What was the model ? A 
story, told as much as possible by a series of songs ; di'a- 
matic declamation in recitative much neglected; oi*ches- 
tral accompaniment still more so ; and, worst of all, the 
character and the style of the song music itself not neces- 
sarily in keeping with the words. Any taking tune seems 
to have done for almost any words; a little scraping and 
strumming by way of accompaniments, which nobody was 
supposed to attend to, and Vop'era., le voild ! 

The discovery of these defects, now so patent to all the 
•world, was the second and last blow which ruined the 
ci'edit of Italy with Gluck, and it happened on this wise. 
His operas had hitherto not j)leased in England. He now 
determined to please. JPyramus and Thishe was to be the 
triumph. He chose the best bits out of all his most suc- 
cessful operas, and this omnium gatherum was to be the 
music of JPyramus and Thishe. The opera was a misera- 
ble failure. The experiment was too glaring, although it 
was, after all, nothing but a reductio ad ahsurdum of the 
Italian method. 

Gluck perceived henceforth the necessity for a more ex- 
82. act and rigid correspondence between the drama 
Gluck’s style. music. It never occurred to him to 

abandon the form of opera altogether as a fox*m of art 
which was false, because it used music to express not only 
the emotion which accompanies action, but action itself; 
but he thought, and thought rightly, that the opera might 
be improved philosophically, by at least making the music 
always express emotions in harmony with the dramatic 
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action, instead of any emotion in connection with any 
action. 

Shortly afterward, passing through Paris, Gluck heard 
for the first time the French operas of Rameau ; he re- 
ceived a new element, and one sadly wanting to the Ital- 
ian opera — the dramatic declamation of recitative. This 
was the one element that France contributed to the forma- 
tion of the opera as now existing. We observe, there- 
fore, three sources from which this composer derived the 
elements of his own system. His early training in Italy 
determined the importance which he ever afterward at- 
tached to pure melody. His subsequent acquaintance with 
France taught him the value of dramatic declamation. 
Germany gave him harmony, a more careful study of the 
orchestra, and that philosophical spirit which enabled him 
to lay the foundation of the distinctive German opera. 

We have often expressed an opinion that opera is a de- 
03^ fective form of art. That music can only repi’e- 

Sent the emotions of a drama, and not its inci- 
form of Art. is a truth enunciated alike by Gluck the 

first, and Richard Wagner the latest, of the German opera 
writers. Gluck writes, “ My purpose was to restrict music 
to its true olBBce, that of ministering to the expression of the 
poetry without interrupting the action.” 

Wagner, in extolling legendary subjects as best fitted 
for the opera, observes that ‘‘ music does not stop at the 
exterior incidents, but expresses the underlying emotion.” 
Yet neither of these writers seems to perceive that his ad- 
mission is fatal to the very existence of the opei*a. We 
may fairly ask Gluck, “ Must not music, when sung by the 
person acting, always interrupt the spontaneity of the ac- 
tion?” And we may say to Wagner, The music at the 
opera, in so far as it is acted, loses its power of expressing 
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the emotion of an action by becoming itself the action,’’ or, 
as he says, “ stopping at the exterior incident.” The sun is 
distinct from the planets which it illumines. The sphere 
of musical emotion is equally distinct from that of dramatic 
action. The two spheres may have important mutual re- 
lations, but they must not be confounded. 

A situation can be expressed by action and language ; 
the emotion of the situation can be expressed by music ; 
but music can not express a situation, and we must not try 
to mate it do so by making the actor sing. People do not 
go about the world singing incidents ; people do not wail 
out melodious strains in the midst of consumptive agonies. 

But it may be asked, in reply to these remarks, “ If the 
opera is a false form of art, because men do not sing off, as 
they do on, the stage, is not the whole di'ama false in art, 
since men do not speak and act off, as they do on, the 
stage ?” No. The drama is not false in ai't, because words 
and actions are fitted to express situations, do actually en- 
ter into all situations ; it is for the dramatist to represent 
and combine them in the most forcible and natural manner 
which the necessary limits of his art will allow. Even in 
the case of soliloquy no radical violence is done to nature, 
since people do really sometimes think aloud ; besides, it is 
universally admitted that language and action are the fit 
exponents of thought and incident, while it must not be 
for a moment conceded that music can express definite 
thoughts or incidents, but only the emotions which accom- 
pany these. The fallacy that music expresses incidents or 
any definite thought whatever lies at the root of all the 
nonsense that is talked about this tune meaning the sea, 
and the moon, Vesuvius, or the scarlet fever. 

Nor, to return to the drama, is undue violence done to 
the mind, by years being supposed to have elapsed between 
the acts of a play, as it is not attempted in any way to rep- 
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resent the passage of those years before the public. That 
is left to the imagination, and no exception can be taken 
to the representation of that which is not represented. In 
Macbeth^ as produced some time ago by Mr. Phelj^s, no 
man could take exception to the manner in which the 
ghost of Banquo was represented, because the ghost never 
appeared at all. It was left to the imagination of the au- 
dience. If they do not conceive them aright, it is no busi- 
ness of his. 

We submit, then, that the drama and the opera have 
separate foundations, or, rather, the one has a foundation 
which the other lacks. It is perfectly fair in all forms of 
art to leave to the imagination what can not be expressed, 
but it is perfectly false in any form of art to try and make 
a power — like music, for instance — express what it is in- 
capable of expressing. 

But it is time to return to Gluck. Disconcerted by the 
g 4 failui'e of JPyramus and T/iishe^ perhaps with Han- 
a?rman*Op- dePs music fresh in his mind, and strongly impress*- 
era. with the importance of copious recitative and 

plenty of declamation, after the manner of the French, he 
entered upon his transition period. From Telemacco (1750) 
to Jl Rt JPastore^ produced at Vienna, 1756, we may notice 
a continuous development in the direction of the new Ger- 
man opera style. Between 1756 and 1762 he appears, like 
a man struggling with the apprehension of new ideas, to 
have tried various experiments. We can not regard his 
comic operas as any thing but tentative ; they bear witness 
more to his versatile activity than to his j udgment. The 
jPilgrims of Mecca might indeed have established the fame 
of a lesser composer, but it is little better than waste from 
the author of Orpheus and JEury dice. 

The time now drew nigh for that fortunate conjunction 

I 2 
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of circumstances upon wliicli genius itself is obliged to 
wait. In 1762 Gluck at last met the man capable of un- 
derstanding him, and of producing a libretto after his own 
heart. This man was Calzabigi, the wiiter of Or 2 :>heus and 
Eurydice^ Alceste^ and other librettos belonging to Gluck’s 
finest period. The Orpheus and Alceste were produced at 
Vienna with that amount of success which the author’s 
name could by this time command. But Gluck, with his 
strong feeling for dramatic declamation, was dissatisfied 
with the German actors and with the German stage, and 
turned his eyes toward Paris. His overtux'es were gladly 
met by the directors of the French opera, and the event 
proved their discernment. 

The success of Gluck at Paris has to be accounted for. 
Glikin generally admitted the i-esults 

Pans. of German music, as it has in due time appropriated 
the results of German philosophy’’, it has seldom been for- 
ward to acknowledge any new development of either. Ger- 
man composers have usually found themselves specially 
miserable in Paris; Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Wag- 
ner, have each in their day been snuffed out by the Parisian 
public, and only enjoyed a tardy recognition when it could 
no longer be withheld. Yet both Gluck and Haydn were 
from the first and admired by at least important sec- 
tions of the French musical world. 

How can this be exiolained in the case of Gluck? We 
must remember, in the first place, that Gluck hoisted no 
opposition flag. Of the deep lines which have been since 
drawn, and rightly drawn, between German, Italian, and 
French music, hardly a trace at this time existed. 

Modern music was not sufficiently developed for each na- 
tion to appropriate its own specialty, and what existed of 
music was cosmopolitan rather than national. So little 
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conscious was Gluck of founding a school, that he writes 
innocently to his old pupil, Marie Antoinette : 

‘‘It has been no pretension of mine, though some have leproached me 
with it, to come here to give lessons to the French in their own language, 
I thought that I might attempt with French words the new style of music 
that I have adopted in my thiee last Italian (sie^ operas, I see with sat- 
isfaction that the language of natuie is the universal language.” 

Hence we obsexwe that he had the singular good fortune 
of entering Paris under the auspices of the Dauphiness 
Marie Antoinette, and without a thought of rivalry, but 
simply with the naive intention of improving the French 
music ; and this pacific garb, no doubt, greatly conduced 
to his courteous reception. 

The political revolution w^as also favorable to a revolu- 
tion in art. The old fabric of the French monarchy was 
ready to crumble. The Encyclopsedists had set up a fer- 
ment of new ideas throughout the country, which not only 
pointed to an abuse, but had a remedy to propose. The 
signs of the times were not hard to read, yet no one seem- 
ed to read them. There was something in the very air 
which told of imminent change. Hone escaped the subtle 
influence. The doomed palace itself was full of it. And 
the courtiers, in listening to Rousseau’s Devi7i du Village^ 
in admiring a return to nature, in craving for ideals as far 
as possible removed from the effete civilization of their 
own age and country, in applauding the classical but rev- 
olutionary operas of Gluck, were like children playing with 
the sparks that were destined presently to burn the house 
down. 

Meanwhile Gluck had it all his own way. Armed with 
a French libretto by Du Rollet, protected by the mantle 
of royalty, and filled unconsciously, like so many others, 
with the revolutionary spirit, he produced his opera of 
Iphigenia A.uUs. The orchestra, as orchestras will, tit- 
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tered over Ms scores, and grumMed at tlie instrumentation, 
but ended by playing them, and playing them well. The 
audience, as audiences will, acted philosopher on the first 
night, but applauded vigorously on the second. The Abbe 
Arnault, a great leader of taste, is said to have exclaimed, 
‘^With such music one might found a new religion.’’ The 
orchestral effects of the Iphigenia were found somewhat 
difficult to understand at times, but deemed vastly learn- 
ed by the connoisseurs ; while the apostrophe sung by Ag- 
amemnon to the Creator of Light, as also the celebrated 
phrase, “ I hear within my breast the cry of nature,” were 
considered quite sublime by the genei'al public. 

It was the midsummer of 17^4. The Parisians, then as 
BOW, were in the habit of flying from the white heat of the 
city to the cool retreats of their suburban villas, but the 
Opera-house still continued to be crammed nightly. Gluck 
was called the Hercules of music. Admirers dogged his 
footsteps in the streets. His appearance at public assem- 
blies was the sign for loud acclamations. And a few priv- 
ileged ones were admitted to the rehearsal of his new op- 
era Aloeste^ to see him conduct in his night-cap and dress- 
ing-gown. 

But the enemy was not far off. The musicians who had 

Qg grumbled at his scores, the old school who had 
aBd^pJcci- heen shocked, and the second-rate composers who 
had been shelved, were only biding their time to 
organize an open attack. The Italian Piccini was pitted 
against Gluck. There were powerful leaders on both sides, 
and the chances at one time seemed about equal. Marie. 
Antoinette (Gluckist) was influential, but so was Madame 
du Barri (Piccinist), the king’s mistress; I’Abbe Arnault 
(Gluckist) was sarcastic, but Marmontel (Piccinist) was 
witty ; Du Rollet was diplomatic, but La Harpe was elo- 
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quent; and tlie storm burst thus upon the unsuspecting 
Gluck. During his absence from Paris, he learned that 
Piccini had been commissioned to compose music for the 
same opera (Moland) upon which he himself was engaged. 
Gluck tore up his unfinished score in a rage, and declared 
open war upon the Italian school. The boards of the op- 
era becanae the scene of hot contentions, and the rival par- 
tisans abused and bullied each other like school-boys. 
know some one,” says Gluck, “ who will give dinners and 
suppers to three fourths of Paris to gain proselytes for M. 
Piccini. Marmontel, who tells stories so well, will tell one 
more to explain to the whole kingdom the exclusive merits 
of M. Piccini.” The famous Gluck,” wrote La Harpe, 
may pufif his own compositions^ but he can not prevent 
them from boring us to death.” And the wags of Paris, 
who looked on and thought of the diflTerence between 
tweedledum and tweedledee, named the street in which 
Gluck lived Rue du Grand Hurleur,” while Piccini’s and 
Marmontel’s quartiers were nicknamed respectively ^‘Rue 
des Petits Chants” and ‘^Rue des Mauvaises Paroles.^’ 
But, pleasant and exciting as all this must have been, it 
had its inconveniences. Piccini was very well, but Paris 
could not afford to lose Gluck, and Gluck declined at first 
to compose as Piccini’s rival. At this ciisis, a bright idea 
occurred to Berton, the new opera director ; could not the 
rival maestros be induced to compose an opera jointly? 
He asked them both to dinner, and inter pocula all seemed 
to go well. But it was only the convivial lull that was to 
precede a post-prandial storm. It was arranged that each 
should compose an opera of his own on the subject of Iphi- 
genia in Tauris. In 1179 Gluck produced his second IpM- 
genia first, and Piccini was so conscious of its superior ex- 
cellence that he shut his own opera up in a portfolio, which 
was not opened until two years later, when the Italiau 
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Jphigenia was brought out, and fell quite flat. Vm victis! 
The Italian school seemed fairly vanquished; but even now 
Fortune was turning her capricious wheel. Four months 
afterward Gluck produced his JEcho and Narcissus^ which, 
to the consternation of the Gluckists, fell as flat as Piccinf s 
Jphigenia* 

He was offered many consolations, and Marie Antoinette 
8T. besought him eagerly to stay and retrieve the po- 
Sd Death, sition which seemed for the moment lost; but he 
was getting old and fretful ; all his life long he had been 
the spoiled child of Fortune, and he was less able than most 
men to bear any reverses. He had amassed considerable 
wealth, and in 1Y80 left Paris for Vienna; but he does not 
appear to have been happy in his old age. Nervous mah 
adies, long kept off by dint of sheer excitement and inces- 
sant labor, seemed now to grow upon him rapidly. He 
had always been fond of wine, but at a time when his sys- 
tem was least able to bear it he began to substitute bran- 
dy. The very thought of action after his recent failure in 
Paris filled him wdth disgust. He did nothing, but his in- 
activity was not repose, and the fire which had been a 
shining light for so many years, now in its smouldering 
embers seemed to waste and consume him inwardly. His 
wife, who was ever on the watch, succeeded in keeping 
stimulants away from the poor old man for weeks togeth- 
er ; but one day a friend came to dine. After dinner cof- 
fee was handed round, and liqueurs were placed upon the 
table. The temptation was too strong. Gluck seized the 
bottle of brandy, and before his wife could stop him he 
had drained its contents. That night he fell down in a fit 
of apoplexy, and he died November 25th, 1Y87, aged sev- 
enty-three. 
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Gluck has been hardly handled by his Fi*ench critics. 

88. To be a successful German musician in France 

Estimate of . , . _ 

his Character, is no doubt a crime ; a hot temper is perhaps 

another; but when we read that Gluck was consumedly 
vain, full of a malevolent egotism, that he seized every oc- 
casion to injure his rivals, that he was the enemy of rising 
or foreign merit, that he tried to stifle Mozart and to sneer 
down Piccini, we require an explanation. Some of us may 
be consoled by the reflection that these assertions — com- 
ing from M. Felix Clement, whose book is more distin- 
guished for bulk than benevolence, for screams and com- 
monplaces than for criticism or candor — are unfounded. 

The vanity of Gluck consisted in the consciousness of 
his own superiority. His malevolent egotism was merely 
the ebullition of a hasty temper stung into self-assei'tion 
by detraction and abuse. When party spirit ran so high 
at Paris between Gluckists and Piccinists, without imput- 
ing to either malevolent egotism, we might expect to find 
the rivals themselves not always calm and measured in 
their language. But, in truth, Gluck was a single-minded 
man, devoted to music and generous to other musicians. 
In his sixty-fourth year he writes, not to his own support- 
ers, but to the friends of music in Paris” — Paris, the 
stormy scene of his first contentions with the Italian fac- 
tions ; Paris, the witness of his eaidy triumphs and his late 
discomfiture; Paris, the place where he is said to have 
shown nothing but malevolent egotism : 

Gluck is very sensible of the politeness of Messieurs les amateurs 
and M. Cambini. He has the honor to assure these gentlemen that it will 
give him much pleasure to hear the performance of M. Cambini’s scene 
from Armida [the subject of one of his own operas]. It would be indeed 
tyranny in music to seek to prevent authors from bringing forward their 
productions. M. Gluck enters into rivalry with no one, and it will always 
give him pleasure to listen to music better than his own. The progress 
of art ought alone to he considered.” 
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An old broken-down man, he sat in a box and applaud- 
ed the young Mozart’s new symphonies. He extolled Mo- 
zart’s music in Viennese circles, and asked him and his wife 
to dinner; and Mozart speaks of him every where in his 
letters in terms of reverence and affection. It is said that 
he was fond of money, and he was, no doubt, in his later 
years unhappily addicted to wine ; but his purse-strings 
were often loosed for the needy, and many of his detract- 
ors were fed at his hospitable board. Under trying cir- 
cumstances, he always maintained the dignity and inde- 
pendence of his art ; and the favorite of princes and court- 
iers, he knew how to enlist sympathy without truckling to 
power. 

M. Felix Clement is facetious on the subject of the in- 
temperance which marked the failing years of a man whose 
neiwes had been shattered by hard work and the excite- 
ment inseparable from his vocation. We prefer to recall 
one who, in the midst of an immoral court, remained com- 
paratively pure, and who, in an age of flippant atheism, re- 
tained to the last his trust in God and his reverence for 
religion. 
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Born 1732, Bied 1809. 





IV, 

Gditce: and Haydn worked parallel to each other. We 

S9. are not aware that they ever met. Both car- 
Likeness and . ^ 

Difference. ried out great reforms — Gluck in the sphere of 

opera, Haydn in symphonic and instrumental music. Both 
were adored in foreign countries : while Gluck was known 
in England and worshiped in France, Haydn was known in 
France and worshiped in England. Both, however, were 
recognized and admired in Germany ; hoth were generous 
in their recognition of others; both were the friends of 
Mozart ; both knew how to be popular with princes with- 
out forfeiting the respect of equals; both could compose 
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for the people without pandering to what was vicious or 
ignorant in their tastes ; both began as poor devils” (to 
use Haydn’s phrase), and lived to enjoy an easy compe- 
tence ; and both descended to the grave, after long, labo- 
rious lives, heavy with years and honors — Gluck dying 
1787, at the age of seventy-three; Playdn 1809, at seventy- 
seven. 

We may thus draw an outward pai’allel between the 
founder of the German opera and the inventor of the Ger- 
man symphony ; but the parallel belongs more to the ca- 
reer than to the character, to the work than to the person, 
of the composers. As we tuim from that eager, restless, 
ambitious face by Duplessis, to the placid, easy-going, and 
contented profile by Dance, the contrast between Chevalier 
Gluck and “Papa Haydn,” as Mozart loved to called him, 
is complete. 

The face of Haydn is remarkable quite as much for what 
it does not as for what it does express. Ho ambition, no 
avarice, no impatience, very little excitability, no malice. 
On the other hand, it indicates a placid flow of even health, 
an exceeding good humor, combined with a vivacity which 
seems to say, “ I must lose my temper sometimes, but I can 
not lose it for long a geniality which it took much to dis- 
turb, and a digestion which it took more to impair ; a pow- 
er of work steady and uninterrupted ; a healthy devotional 
feeling ; a strong sense of humor ; a capacity for the en- 
joyment of all the world’s good things, without any morbid 
craving for irregular indulgence ; affections warm, but not 
intense ; a presence accepted and beloved ; a mind content- 
ed almost any where, attaching supreme importance to one, 
arid one thing only — ^the composing of music — and pursu- 
ing this object with the steady instinct of one who believed 
himself to have come into the world for this purpose alone 
— such was Francis Josej)h Haydn, born on the 31st of 
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March, 1732, at Rohraa, a little village aboat thirty miles 
from Vienna, on the confines of Austria and Hungary. 

The father, Matthias Haydn, coachmaker and parish clerk, 
9 Q had married a domestic servant in the household 
jEariy hays, Count Harrachu He was fond of the harp, 

and after the day’s work he delighted to sing and play 
while Frau Haydn sat busily knitting, and joined in occa- 
sionally, after the manner of German fraus. Joseph, when 
about five years old, began to assist on these occasions 
with two pieces of stick, grinding away in perfect time, 
like any I'eal fiddler. These wooden performances were 
not thrown away, for one day a Hamburg schoolmaster 
named Franck happened to see the child thus earnestly em- 
ployed, and ascertaining that he had a good voice, took him 
off to Hamburg, and promised to educate him, to the great 
delight of the honest coachmaker. 

Franck seems to have taught him well, although he 
knocked him about a good deal ; but the boy was a merry 
and industrious little fellow, and did not mind, providing 
he was allowed to transfer the blows in play-hours to a big 
drum, on which he practiced incessantly. When he was 
about nine years old, Reuter, the Capellmelster of St. Ste^ 
phen’s, Vienna, hapjoened to be dining with Franck, and 
Joseph was produced as a musical prodigy. Franck had 
taught him to sing, and all that his master knew he could 
do. At the close of his song the delighted Reuter cried 
“ Bravo ! But, my little man, how is it you can not shake?” 

How can you expect me to shake when Herr Franck him- 
self can not ?” replied the ejxfant terrible. “ Come here, 
then and, drawing the child to him, he showed him how 
to hold his breath, and then make the necessary vibrations 
in his throat once or twice, and the boy caught the trick 
and began shaking like a practiced singer. The Capellmeis* 
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ter had found a new star for his cathedral choir, and Haydn 
was carried off in triumph to Vienna. Here he gained in- 
struction in singing, and an acquaintance with sacred mu- 
sic ; hut it was no part of Renter’s plan to teach him the 
theory of music. At the age of thirteen he tried to com- 
pose a mass, at which his master merely laughed ; indeed, 
Haydn was wholly uninstructed in composition, and no 
doubt the mass was poor stuff. But genius was not to be 
daunted ; money was hoarded up, the “ Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum” and the Parfait Mattre de Chapelle,” by Mattheson, 
were purchased, and with these two dull and verbose damp- 
ers to enthusiasm the lad set to work to discover the sci- 
ence of harmony. We have no means of knowing what 
progress he made ; we only know that he worked away for 
eight years. At the end of that time his voice broke, and 
he was turned away by Reuter on quite a frivolous pre- 
text. Some say the master was afraid of finding a rival in 
the pupil, but we think this improbable, as at this time 
there is no proof that Haydn had arrived at any special 
excellence in composition ; hut Reuter was a selfish, and, in 
Haydn’s case, a disappointed man. From the first he had 
desired to perpetuate, by tbe usual means, the fine soprano 
of his pupil, and thus retain him in his service forever. 
Happily this project was firmly withstood by the parents; 
and Reuter, who was no doubt annoyed, kept the boy as 
long as he could sing, and w^hen his voice broke, not car- 
ing to trouble himself with any further connection, picked 
a quarrel with him and turned him out. But the choids- 
ter’s sweet voice was known to many who came to wor- 
ship at the cathedral of St. Stephen, and when Keller, th© 
barber, heard that Haydn was a homeless wanderer, ho 
came forward and offered him free board and lodging. 

In a little upper room, with a little worm-eaten harpsi- 
chord, Haydn pursued his studies, and down stairs he 
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dressed and powdered away at the wigs. Unhappily, there 
was something besides wigs down stairs — there was Anne 
Kellei', the barber’s daughter, to whom, in a luckless hour, 
he promised marx'iage, and of whom more presently. 

By-and-by things began to improve. He played the 
91. violin in one church, the organ in another, and 

Metastasio . ^ 

and Porpora. got a few pupils. Vienna was not the city to 
allow a good musician to starve, and Haydn soon found 
those who could appreciate and help him. He left Keller, 
took a small attic in a large house, and, as luck would have 
it, in the state apai'tments of that very house lived the 
great poeta Cesareo^ or, as we should say, poet laureate of 
the day — ^Metastasio. Through the poet Haydn’s good 
fortune began: he introduced him to the Venetian embas- 
sador’s mistress, a rare musical enthusiast, and in her cir- 
cle he met the famous Italian singing-master Poi'pora, then 
a very crusty old gentleman, who appears to have occu- 
pied at Vienna the same post of musical dictator and privi- 
leged censor which Rossini for so many years held in Paris. 

The relations between Haydn and the Porpora were 
sufficiently amusing. Madame Sand, in Consuelo,” has 
sketched them in her own incomparable way. Of course 
Porpora could have nothing to say to so lowly a personage 
as Joseph Haydn. But he was always meeting him. They 
even lived in the same house for some time, for they both 
accompanied the embassador to the Manensdorf baths for 
the season. However, Haydn had found his man in the 
Porpora, and was not slow to take his cue. He wanted in- 
struction : no one in Italy or Germany could give it better 
than Porpora ; so he cleaned Porpora’s hoots, trimmed his 
wig to perfection, brushed his coat, ran his errands, and 
was his very humble and devoted servant. Before such 
attentioii as this the old man at last gave way. Haydn 
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Tbecame the master’s constant comf>anion, disciple, and ac- 
companyist, and the benefits which he derived in retura 
were soon manifested in the increased salableness of his 
compositions. 

At the age of eighteen Haydn composed his first string- 
er ed quartet. It consists of a number of short move- 
Quartets. and does not differ materially from other 

cabinet music of the period, save in being written for four 
instruments. Let any one take up the famous eighty-four 
quartets, and trace the growth of the master’s mind, and 
he will be astonished how slow, and yet how steady, is the 
development. Nothing hurried — no torch blown by the 
wind — but a lamp, well guarded from gusts and currents, 
slowly consuming an abundant supply of oil. It is not till 
we get past the No. 50’s that all traces of the Boccherini 
school begin to disappear ; the movements become fewer, 
but longer, and yet quite symphonic in their development, 
until we break upon such perfect gems as 63 ; while in 'Z?, 
78, 81, the master reaches that perfect form and freedom 
of hai'mony which is observed in the quartets of Mozart 
and Beethoven. 

As quartets, Haydn’s have never been surpassed. Mo- 
zart has been more rich, Beethoven more obscure and sub- 
lime, Spohr more mellifluous and chromatic, Schubert more 
diffuse and luxuriant, Mendelssohn more orchestral and 
passionate, but none have excelled Haydn in completeness 
of form, in fine perception of the capacities of the four in- 
struments, in delicate distribution of parts to each, and in 
effects always legitimate — often tender, playful, and pa- 
thetic — sometimes even sublime. 

At night the young minstrel, accompanied by two 
friends, used to wander about the streets of Vienna by 
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93^ moonlight, and serenade with trios of his compo- 
A Tempest liis friends and patrons. 

One night he happened to stop under the window of 
Bernardone Curtz, the director of the theatre. Down rush- 
ed the director in a state of great excitement. 

Who are you he shrieked. 

Joseph Haydn.” 

Who’s music is it 

‘^Mine !” 

The deuce it is ! at your age, too !” 

Why, I must begin with something.” 

Come along up stairs.” 

And the enthusiastic director collai’ed his prize, and was 
soon deep in exj)laining his mysteries of a libretto entitled 
‘‘'The Devil on Two Sticks.” Haydn must write music for 
it according to Curtz’s directions. It was no easy task; 
the music was to represent all sox'ts of things — catastro- 
phes, fiascos, tempests. The tempest brought Haydn to his 
wits’ end, for neither he nor Curtz had ever witnessed a 
sea-storm. 

Haydn sat at the piano banging away in despair: be- 
hind him stood the director fuming, and raving, and ex- 
plaining what he did not understand to Haydn, who did 
not understand him. At last, in a state of distraction, the 
pianist, opening wide his arms and raising them aloft, 
brought down his fists simultaneously on the two extrem- 
ities of the key-board, and then drawing them rapidly to- 
gether till they met, made a clean sweep of all the notes. 

“ Bravo ! bravo ! that’s it — that’s the tempest I” cried 
Curtz ; and, jumping wildly about, he finally threw his 
arms round the magician who had called the spirits from 
the vasty deep, and afterward paid him one hundred and 
thirty florins for the music — storm at sea included. 
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In IVSO, at the age of twenty-eight, Haydn composed his 
94 first symphony, and thus struck the second key- 
Sympiionies. jjjg originality. To have fixed the form 

of the quartet and the symphony was to lay deep the foun- 
dations of all future cabinet and orchestral music. Of the 
one hundred and eighteen symphonies comparatively few 
are now played, but probably we have all heard the best. 
The twelve composed for Salomon in the haste of creative 
power, but in the full maturity of his genius, are constant- 
ly heard side by side with the amazing efforts of Mozart 
and Beethoven in the same department, and do not suffer 
by the comparison because they are related to them, as the 
sweet and simple forms of early Gothic are to the gorgeous 
flamboyant creations of a later period. 

Haydn’s last symphonies stand related to his earlier ones 
as the last quartets to the earlier. In both at first the form 
is struck, but the work is stifi" and formal ; latterly the out- 
line is the same, but it is filled in with perfect grace and 
freedom. There is Mozait’s easy fertility of thought, but 
not Mozart’s luxurious imagination ; there is Beethoven’s 
power of laying hold of his subject — indeed, Haydn’s grip 
is quite masterful in the allegros, and the expression of his 
slow movements is at all times clear and delicious — ^but 
the heights and the depths, together with the obscurities 
of the later master, are absent. Ravished at all times with 
what was beautiful, sublime, or pathetic in others, he him- 
self lived in a work-a-day world — a world of common 
smiles and tears ; a world of beautiful women and gifted 
men ; of woods, and mountains, and rivers ; of fishing and 
hunting; of genial acclamation, and generous endeavor, 
simple devotion, and constant, joyous, irreproachable laboi 
and love* 
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Soon after his first symphony he had the good fortune 

95. to attract the attention of a man whose family 
Prince Els- , . 

terhazy. has Since become intimately associated with mu- 
sical genius in Germany : this was old Prince Esterhazy. 

“ What ! you don’t mean to say that little blackamoor” 
(alluding to Haydn’s brown complexion and small stature) 
“ composed that symphony ?” 

“Surely, prince 1” replied the director Friedburg, beck- 
oning to Joseph Haydn, who advanced toward the orches- 
tra. 

“ Eittle Moor,” says the old gentleman, “ you shall enter 
my service, I am Prince Esterhazy. What’s your name ?” 

“Haydn.” 

“Ah ! Pve heard of you. Get along, and dress yourself 
like a Capellmeister. Clap on a new coat, and mind your 
wig is curled. You’re too short ; you shall have red heels ; 
but they shall be high, that your stature may correspond 
with your meiut.” 

We may not approve of the old prince’s tone, but in 
those days musicians were not the confidential advisers of 
kings, like Herr W”agner; rich bankers’ sons, like Meyer- 
beer ; private gentlemen, like Mendelssohn ; and members 
of the Imperial Parliament, like Verdi ; but only “ poor dev- 
ils,” like Haydn, Let these things be well weighed, and 
let England remember that as she has had to follow Ger- 
many in philosophy and theology, so must she sooner or 
later in her estimation of the musical prdfession. 

Haydn now went to live at Eisenstadt, in the Esterhazy 
w d received a salary of 400 florins. 

Wife. The old prince died a year afterward, and Haydn 
continued in the service of his successor, Nicolas Esterha- 
zy, at an increased salary of VOO florins, which was after- 
ward raised to 1000 florins per annum. Nothing more un- 

K 
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interesting than the dull routine of a small German court, 
and nothing less eventful than the life of Haydn between 
1760 and 1790, can be imagined. He continued the close 
friend and companion of Prince Nicolas, and death alone 
was able to dissolve, after a commerce of thirty years, the 
fair bond between him and his Maecenas. Every morning 
a new composition was laid upon the prince’s breakfast 
table, generally something for his favorite instrument, the 
baryton, a kind of violoncello. One hundred and fifty of 
these pieces, we believe, are extant. His work was regular 
ai^id uninterrupted, his recreations were calm and healthful, 
occasional journeys to Vienna, months and months passed 
at the prince’s country seat, mountain rambles, hunting, 
fishing, open-air concerts, musical evenings, and friendly in- 
tercourse, and Haydn lived contented, laborious, and per- 
fectly unambitious. 

There was but one cloud in his sky — that was his wife. 
The promise made to the hair-dresser’s daughter in a rash 
moment was fulfilled in what some may think a moment 
still more rash. Haydn could have been happy with most 
women, but there are limits to the endurance of a man, 
however amiable ; and Haydn found those limits exceeded 
in the person of Anne Keller. His temperament was easy 
and cheerful ; hers difficult and dismal. His religion turned 
on the love of God; hers on the fear of the devil. Her de- 
votion was excessive, but her piety small ; and she passed 
easily from mass to mischief-making, or from beads to 
broils. We are told that the tongue is a little fire, but it 
proved too hot for Haydn. He found that the incessant 
nagging of a quarrelsome partner was ruining his life-work, 
and the world has probably long pardoned him for refus- 
ing to sacrifice his time and genius to the capi'ices of a 
silly and ill-tempered woman. He did what was probably 
best for both. He gave her a fair trial, and then separated 
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himself from her, making her a liberal allowance, and thus 
permittix:ig her to enjoy the fruits of his labor without de- 
stroying his peace of mind or robbing the world of his 
genius. 

In the retirement of the prince’s family, between 1760 
and 1790, an incredible number, and among them some of 
his most famous works, were produced. We may note sev- 
eral of the later quartets, six symphonies written for Paris, 
and the famous last seven wmrks written for Cadiz. 

The labor of thirty years had not been thrown away. 

97 Haydn appears to have been very unconscious of 
Mozart. immense reputation which he had been acquir- 
ing all through France, Spain, and England, and was prob- 
ably never more astonished in his life when a stranger 
burst into his room, only a few days after the death of his 
beloved patron, Prince Nicolas, and said abruptly, ^‘lam 
Salomon from Eondoii, and am come to carry you off with 
me; we will sti'ike a bargain to-morrow.” There was no 
bond now sufficiently strong to keep him in Germany. He 
was getting on in life, although still hale and hearty; and 
now, at the age of sixty, he prepared to cross the sea on 
that journey to London so famous in the annals of music. 
Yet were there dear friends to part from. Hr. Leopold von 
Genzinger, the prince’s physician ; and the charming Frau 
Yon Genzinger, to whom so many of his letters are ad- 
dressed, who made him such good tea and coffee, and sent 
him such excellent cream. Then there were Hittersdorf 
and Albrechtsberger ; and, lastly, Mozart. These would 
fain have kept him. Oh, papa 1” said Mozart, who had al- 
ready traveled so much and knew every thing, you have 
had no education for the wide, wide world, and you speak 
too few languages.” Oh, my language,” replied the papa, 
with a smile, is understood all over the world.” 
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December 15, 1790, was the day fixed for his departure. 
Mozart could not tear himself away, nor was he able to re- 
press the tears that rose as he said in words so sadly pro- 
phetic, “We shall now doubtless take our last farewell.” 
They dined together indeed for the last time. Both were 
deeply affected, but neither could have dreamed how very 
soon one of them, and that the youngest, was to be taken 
away. A year after we read in Haydn’s diary, “ Mozart 
died December 5, 1791.” Mothing could exceed Haydn’s 
admiration for Mozart. In 1785 Mozart wrote the six cel- 
ebrated quartets dedicated to Haydn. “ I declare to you,” 
said the old composer to Mozart’s father, “before God, that 
your son is the greatest composer who ever lived.” In 
1787 he thus writes: 

only wish I could impress upon eveiy fiiend of music, and on gieat 
men in particulai, the same deep musical sympathy and piofound appre- 
ciation which I myself feel for Mozart’s inimitable music ; then nations 
would vie with each other to possess such a jewel wdthin their fiontiers. 
It enrages me to think that the unpaialleled Mozart is not yet engaged at 
any imperial court ! Forgive my excitement ; I love the man so deaily.” 

His wife must needs write to worry him in England by 
saying that Mozart had taken to i-uuning him down. “ I 
can not believe it,” cried Haydn ; if true, I will forgive 
him.” As late as 1807, the conversation turning one day 
on Mozart, Haydn hurst into tears; hut, recovering him- 
self, “ Foi'give me,” he said; “I must ever, ever weep at 
the name of my Mozart.” 

On his way to England Haydn was introduced to Beet- 
Hayduin t^en twenty. Beethoven actually had a 

England* lesson or two from him, and Haydn was exceed- 
ingly anxious to claim him as a pupil. Beethoven, upon 
hearing this many years afterward, said characteristically 
and no doubt truly, “ Certainly I had a lesson from Haydn. 
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but I was not bis disciple; I never learned any thing from 
him.” 

four o’clock we bad come twenty-two miles. The 
large vessel stood out to sea five hours longer, till the tide 
carried it into the harbor. I remained on deck during the 
whole passage, in order to gaze my fill at that huge mon- 
ster, the ocean.” Haydn was soon safely, but, according to 
his moderate German notions, expensively housed at 18 
Great Pulteney Street, London. He was to give twenty 
concerts in the year, and receive £50 for each. The novelty 
of the concerts was to consist in the new symphonies which 
Haydn was to conduct In jperson, seated at the piano. Plis 
fame had long preceded him, and his reception every where 
delighted him. I could dine out every day of the week,” 
he \vrites. At concerts and public meetings his arrival 
was the sign for enthusiastic applause ; and how, in the 
midst of Lord Mayors’ feasts, royal visits, and general star- 
ring, he managed to have composed and produced the Sa- 
lomon Symphonies and countless other works written in 
London, is a question w^'e can not attempt to solve. 

But Haydn was hundred-handed, and had, moreover, 
eyes and ears for every thing. He tells us how he enjoy- 
ed himself at the civic feast in company with William Pitt, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of Lids (Leeds). He 
says, after dinner, the highest nobility — i. a., the Lord 
Mayor and his wife (!) — were seated on a throne. In an- 
other room the gentlemen, as usual, drank freely the whole 
night ; and the songs, and the crazy uproar, and smashing 
of glasses, were very great. The oil-lamps smelt terribly, 
and the dinner cost <£6000. He went down to stay with 
the Prince of Wales (George IV.), and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted his portrait. The prince played the violoncello 
not badly, and charmed Haydn by his affability. He is 
the handsomest man on God’s eai‘th. He has an exti'aox"- 
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dimary love for music, and a great deal of feeling, but very 
little money.” From the palace he passed to the laboratory, 
and was introduced to Herschel, in whom he was delighted 
to find an old oboe player. The big telescope astonished 
him, so did the astronomer. He often sits out of doors in 
the most intense cold for five or six hours at a time.” 

From these and other dissipations Haydn had constant- 
ly to hasten back to direct his concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and before he left England he produced at 
the Haymarket the first six symphonies of the twelve com- 
posed for Salomon. The public was enthusiastic ; but so 
much orchestral music was both a novelty and a trial ; it 
is even possible that people may have gone to sleep in the 
middle of some of the adagios. The well-known Surprise 
Symphony” is, in that case, Haydn’s answer to such culpa- 
ble inattention. The slow movement, it will be remember- 
ed, begins in the most piano and unobtrusive manner, and 
by about the time the audience should be nodding, a sud- 
den explosive as Haydn remarked, makes the 
ladies jump !” In amateur orchestras it is not unusual for 
some enthusiast to let off a pistol behind the stage to give 
tone to the big drum, but it has been generally thought 
unnecessary to paint the lily in this manner. 

The evenings at the Haymarket were triumphs that it 
was not easy to rival. In the public prints we read : 

is truly wonderful what sublime and august thoughts this master 
weaves into his works. Passages often occur which it is impossible to 
listen to without becoming excited — we ai-e cariied away by admiiation, 
and are forced to applaud with hand and mouth. The Fienchmen here 
can not lestrain their transpoits in soft adagios ; they will clap their hands 
in loud applause, and thus mar the effect. ” 

To stem this tide of popularity the Italian faction had 
recourse to Giardini ; and to heat the German on his own 
ground, his own pupil, Pleyel, was got over to conduct 
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rival concerts. At first Haydn writes, “ He behaves him- 
self with great modesty but later we read, Pleyel’s pre- 
sumption is every whei'e criticised;” yet he adds, ^^Igo to 
all his concerts and ajDplaud him, for I love him.” 

Very different were the social amenities which passed 
between Papa Haydn and the Italian Giardini. I won’t 
know the German hound !” cries the excited Italian. I at- 
tended his concert at Ranelagh,” says Haydn ; he played 
the fiddle like a hog !” 

In a year and a half (July, 1792) Haydn was back at Vi- 
enna, conducting his new symphonies, which had not yet 
been heard in Germany. In 1794 he returned to the large 
circle of his friends in England, and in the course of anoth- 
er year and a half produced the I’emaining six symphonies 
promised to Salomon. In May, 1795, Haydn took his bene- 
fit at the Hay market. He directed the whole of his twelve 
symphonies, and pocketing 12,000 florins, returned to Ger- 
many, August 15, 1795. 

The eighteenth century was closing in, dark with storms, 
99 ^ and the wave of revolution had burst in all its 
Sd the^sea-^ fury over France, casting its bloody spray upon 
sons. surrounding nations. From his little cot- 

tage near Vienna Haydn watched the course of events* 
Like many other princes of art, he was no politician, but 
his affection for his country lay deep, and his loyalty to the 
Emperor Francis was warm ; the hymn, “ God save the 
Emperor,” so exquisitely treated in the seventy-seventh 
quartet, remained his favorite melody ; it seemed to have 
acquired a certain sacredness in his eyes in an age when 
kings were beheaded and their crowns tossed to a rabble. 
But his own world, the world of art, remained untouched 
by political convulsions. In 1795 he commenced, and in 
1798 he finished the cantata or oratorio called the Creation. 
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It Tery soon went the I’ound of Gciniany, and passed to 
England ; and it was the Creation that the First Consul 
was hastening to hear at the Opera on the memorable 24th 
of January, 1801, when he was stopped by an attempt at 
assassination. 

In 1800 Haydn had finished another great work, “The 
Seasons,” founded on Thomson’s poem. In 1802 his two 
last quartets appeared. A third he was forced to leave un- 
finished ; in it he introduced a phrase which latterly he 
was fond of wanting on his visiting card : 

Hin ist alle meine Kraft, 

Alt und schwach bin ich !” 

He was now seventy years old, and seldom left his room. 
On summer days he would linger in the garden. Friends 
came to see him, and found him often in a profound melan- 
choly. He tells us, however, that God frequently revived 
his coui’age ; indeed, his whole life is marked by a touch- 
ing and simple faith, which did not forsake him in his old 
age. He considei*ed his art a religious thing, and constant- 
ly wrote at the beginning of his works, “In nomine Dom- 
ini,” or “ Soli Deo gloria and at the end, “Latis Deo.” 

In 1809 Vienna was bombarded by the French. A round- 
shot fell into his garden. He seemed to be in no alarm, but 
on May 25 he requested to be led to his piano, and three 
times over he played the “ Hymn to the Emperor” with an 
emotion that fairly overcame both himself and those who 
heard him. He was to play no more ; and being helped 
back to his couch, he lay down in extreme exhaustion to 
wait for the end. Five days afterward, May 26, 1 809, died 
Francis Joseph Haydn, aged seventy-seven. He lies buried 
in the cemetery of Gumpfendorf, Vienna. 

The ntimbei* of Haydn’s compositions is nearly estimated 
at eight hundred, comprising cantatas, symphonies, orato- 
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. rios, masses, concertos, trios, quartets, sonatas, min- 
ifotics. nets, etc. ; twerit37--two operas, of wMcla eight are 
German, and fourteen Italian, But the great father of 
symphony is not to he judged by his operas any more than 
the great father of oratorio. 

The world has often been tantalized by the spectacle of 
genius without industry, or industry without genius, but in 
Haydn genius and industry were happily married. 

‘ ‘ Ego nec studium sine divite vena 
ISfec lude quid pos&it Mdeo ingenium.” 

In early years he worked sixteen, and sometimes eighteen 
hours a day, and latterly never less than five ; and the work 
was not desultory, but very direct. No man had a clearer 
notion of what he meant to do, and no man caiTicd out his 
programme more rigidly. He was equal to Schubert in 
the rich flow of his musical ideas, but superior to him in 
arrangement and selection. He could be grave and j)lay- 
ful ; serious, and sometimes sublime, but seldom romantic. 
In him there is nothing artificial, nothing abnormal ; his 
tenderness is all real, and his gayety quite natural ; nor is 
the balance of symmetry any where sacrificed to passion or 
to power. The abundance of his ideas never tempted him 
to neglect the fit elaboration of any. He applied himself 
without distraction to his thought until it became clear to 
himself. He would often compose, and then recompose on 
a given theme, until the perfect expression had been found. 
We remember, some years ago, one of the finest classical 
scholars at Cambridge, who was in the habit of making 
miserable work of his Gi'eek-construing during class-time. 
Few of his pupils could understand what he was about ; to 
the inexperienced freshman it sounded like the bungling of 
a school-boy. The sentence was rendered over and over 
again, and at the close probably not a word retailed its 
original position. While the novices scribbled and scratch- 
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ed out, tte older hands waited calmly for the last perfect 
form. The process was fatiguing, hut amply repaid the 
toil. Poets have been known to spend days over a lino 
which may afterward have been destined to sparkle forever 

“ On the stretched foiefinger of all time.” 

Like good construing or good poetry, good music demands 
the most unremitting toil. No doubt the artist attains at 
length a certain direct and accurate power of expression. 
We know that many of Turner’s pictures were dashed off 
without an after-touch. "While Macaulay’s manuscripts are 
almost illegibly inteidined and corrected, many of Walter 
Scott’s novels are written almost without an erasure ; but 
such facility combined with accuracy is, after all, only the 
work of a mind rendered both facile and accurate by long 
practice. 

Haydn is raluable in the history of art, not only as a 
brilliant, but also as a complete artist. Perhaps, with the 
exception of Goethe and Wordsworth, there is no equally 
remarkable instance of a man who was so permitted to work 
out all that was in him. His life ^vas a rounded whole. 
There was no broken light about it ; it orbed slowly with 
a mild, unclouded lustre into a perfect star. Time was 
gentle with him, and Death was kind, for both waited upon 
his genius until all was won. Mozart was taken away at an 
age when new and dazzling effects had not ceased to flash 
through his brain : at the very moment when his harmonies 
began to have a prophetic ring of the nineteenth century, 
it was decreed that he should not see its dawn. Beethoven 
himself had but just entered upon an unknown sea whose 
margin seemed to fade forever and forever as he moved 
but good old Haydn had come into port over a calm sea 
and after a prosperous voyage. The laxirel wreath was 
this time woven about silver locks ; the gathered-in har- 
vest was ripe and golden. 
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Bom 1797, Died 1828. 



V. 

passing from the great gods of music to those other 
delightful tone-poets and singers whose works the world 
will not willingly let die, w^e could scarcely find any names 
more dear to the heart of the true musician than those of 
Franz Schubert and Frederick Chopin. 

Schubert, the prince of lyrists — Chopin, the most roman- 
3:01. tic of piano-forte writers ; Schubert rich with an in- 
aSd^cho- exhaustible fancy — Chopin perfect with an exqui- 
pin. finish, each reaching a supreme excellence in 

his own department, while one narrowly escaped being 
greatest in all — ^both occupied intensely with their own 
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meditations, and admitting into them but little of the out- 
er world — both too indifferent to the public taste to become 
immediately popular, but too remarkable to remain long un- 
known — both exhibiting in their lives and in their music 
striking resemblances and still more forcible contrasts — 
both now so widely admired and beloved in this country 
— so advanced and novel, that although Schubert has been 
in his grave for thirty-eight years and Chopin for seventeen, 
yet to us they seem to have died but yesterday — these men, 
partners in the common sufferings of genius, and together 
crowned with immortality in death, may well claim from 
us again and again the tribute of memory to their lives, 
and of homage to their inspiration. 

In the parish of Lichtenthal, Vienna, the inhabitants are 
_ 102 . fond of pointing out a house commonly known bv 

r^rGCOClOlLS ^ ^ 

Talent. the sign of the “Red Crab,” which, in addition to 
that intelligent and interesting symbol, bears the decora- 
tion of a small gray marble tablet, with the inscription 
“ Franz Schubert’s Geburtshaus.” On the light hand is a 
sculptured lyre, on the left a wreath, with the date of th^ 
composer’s birth, January 31, 1797. 

Franz Schubert was the youngest son of Franz and Eliz- 
abeth Schubert ; he had eighteen brothers and sisters, few 
of whom lived very long. His father was a poor school- 
master, who, having little else to bestow upon his children, 
took care to give them a good education. “When he was 
five years old,” his father writes, “I prepared him for ele- 
mentary instruction, and at six I sent him to school; he 
was always one of the first among his fellow-students.” As 
in the case of Mozart and Mendelssohn, the ruling passion 
was early manifested, and nature seemed to feel that a ca- 
reer so soon to he closed hy untimely death must be begun 
with the tottering steps and early lisp of childhood. From 
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the first, Schubert entered upon music as a prince enters 
upon his own dominions. What others toiled for he won 
almost without an effort. Melody flowed from, him like 
perfume from a rose ; harmony was the native atmosphere 
he breathed. Like Handel and Beethoven, he retained no 
master for long, and soon learned to do without the assist- 
ance of any. His father began to teach him music, but 
found that he had somehow mastered the rudiments for 
himself. Holzer, the Lichtenthal choir-master, took him in 
hand, but observed that “ whenever he wanted to teach him 
any thing, he knew it already and some years afterward 
Salieri,* * *** who considered himself superior to Mozart, admit- 
ted that his pupil Schubert was a born genius, and could 
do whatever he chose. At the age of eleven Schubert was 
a good singer, and also an accomplished violinist ; the com- 
posing mania soon afterward set in, and at thirteen his con- 
sumption of music-paper was something enormous. Over- 
tures, symphonies, quartets, and vocal pieces were always 
forthcoming, and enjoyed the advantage of being perform- 
ed every evening at the concerts of the Convict^f school, 
where he was now being educated — Schubert regarding 
this as by far the most important part of the day’s work. 
At times music had to be pursued under difficulties ; Ada- 
gios had to be written between the pauses of grammar and 
mathematics, and JPrestos finished off when the master’s 
back was turned. Movements had to be jjracticed, under 
some discouragements, during the hours of relaxation. “ On 
one occasion,” writes a friend, “I represented the audience: 
there was no fire, and the room was frightfully cold !” At 
the age of eleven he had been admitted as chorister into 

* Saheri, bom 1750, died 1825, now chiefly remembered as the person 

to whom Beethoven dedicated three sonatas. 

t A sort of fiee gi ammar-school, where poor students weie boaxded gra- 
tuitously. 
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the Imperial choir, then under the direction of Salieri, where 
he remained until 1813, when his voice broke. There can 
he no doubt that Salieri, the avowed rival of Mozart, and 
as narrow and jealous a man as ever lived, was very fond 
of Schubert, and exercised an important influence over his 
studies, and yet it would be impossible to conceive of two 
minds musically less congenial. Salieri was devoted to 
Italian tradition, and was never even familiar with the Ger- 
man language, although he had lived in Germany for fifty 
years. Schubert was the apostle of German romanticism, 
and almost the founder of the German ballad, as distinct 
from the French and Italian Romance. Schubert thought 
Beethoven a great composer — Salieri considered him a 
very much overrated man; Schubert worshiped Mozart, 
Salieri did not appreciate him. It was evident that per- 
sons holding such dissimilar views would not long remain 
in the relation of master and pupil, and one day, after a 
bitter dispute over a Mass of Schubert’s, out of which Sa- 
lieri had struck all the passages which savored of Haydn 
oi* Mozart, the recalcitrant pupil refused to have any thing 
more to do with such a man as a teacher. It is pleasing, 
however, to find that this diflTerence of opinion was not fol- 
lowed by any personal estrangement ; and while Schubert 
always remained grateful to Salieri, Salieri watched with 
aflfectionate interest the rapid progress of his favorite pupil. 

The boyish life of Schubert was not marked by any pe- 
_ 103 . culiarities apart from his devotion to music. He 

DSarly Com- 

positions, was light-hearted, disposed to make the best of 
his scanty income, a dutiful and obedient son, fond of so- 
ciety, and of all kinds of amusement. We find nothing to 
account for the lugubrious titles which belong to so many 
of his early works, and which seem to fall across the spring- 
time of his life like the prophetic shadows of coming sor- 
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row and disappointment. Between the ages of eleven and 
sixteen his compositions were Complaint/’ Hagar’s 
Lament/’ The Parricide/’ and “A Corpse Fantasia !” He 
left the Convict Academy” in his seventeenth year (1813), 
and, returning to his father’s house, engaged himself vigor- 
ously in the tuition of little boys. The next three years 
were passed in this delightful occupation, but the continu- 
ous stream of his music never ceased, and 1815 is marked 
as the most prolific year of his life. It witnessed the pro- 
duction of more than a hundred songs, half a dozen operas 
and operettas, several symphonic pieces, church music, 
chamber music, etc., etc. It is remarkable that at this ear- 
ly period he wrote some of his finest songs ; and that, while 
many of his larger works at that time, and for some years 
afterward, continued to bear a strong resemblance to Mo- 
zart, some of these ballads are like no one but himself at 
his very best. Such are the ‘^Mignon Songs,” 1815, and 
the Songs from Ossian.” 

Early in 1816 Schubert produced the most popular of 
all his works, The Erl King.” It was composed, charac- 
teristically enough, in the true Schubertian fashion. One 
afternoon Schubert was alone in the little room allotted 
to him in his father’s house, and happening to take up a 
volume of Goethe’s poems, he read the Erl King.” The 
rushing sound of the wind and the terrors of the enchant- 
ed forest were instantly changed for him into realities. 
Evei'y line of the poem seemed to flow into strange un- 
earthly music as he read, and seizing a pen, he dashed 
down the song nearly as it is, in just the time necessary 
for the mechanical writing. 

The song so hastily composed was destined to have a 
remarkable future. It was sung some years after by Vogl 
at Vienna, and produced a great sensation. The timid 
publishers who had hitherto declined to publish Schubert’s 
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compositions now began to think him. a young man of 
some talent, and Diahelli was induced to engrave and sell 
the song. Schubert got little enough, but in a few months 
the publishers made over £80 by it, and have since real- 
ized thousands. A few hours before his death, and when 
he was quite blind, Jean Paul desired to have it sung to 
him. Two years before Goethe’s death (1830), and two 
years after Schubert’s, Madame Schroder Devrient was 
passing through Weimar, and sang some songs to the 
aged poet ; among them was the Erl King.” Goethe 
was deeply affected, and, taking Schroder’s head between 
both his hands, he kissed her forehead, and added, “A 
thousand thanks for this grand artistic performance : I 
heard the composition once before, and it did not please 
me ; but when it is given like this, the whole becomes a 
living picture !” The startling effect produced by Madame 
Viardot in this song may still be fresh in the memory of 
some of our readers. 

In 1816 Schubert applied for a small musical appoint- 
ment at Laibach under government. The salary was only 
£20 a year; but, although now a rising young man, and 
highly recommended by Salieri, he proved unsuccessful. 
However, he was not destined to struggle much longer 
with the trials of the pedagogue’s vocation, and soon aft- 
erward he consented to take up his abode in the house of 
his friend Schober. Schubert soon gathered about him a 
small but congenial circle of friends, and from the very 
scanty biographical materials before us we are able to 
catch some glimpses of them. 

ScHOBEB was several years his friend’s senior, and lived 
104 . ^ quiet bachelor life with his widowed mother. 

His Friends, especially musical himself, but pas- 

sionately attached to art in all its forms, and when unable 
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to give, was all the more ready to receive. Schober was a 
poet, but Ms great merit will always consist in having rec- 
ognized and assisted Schubert in the days of his obscurity, 
and the one poem by which he will be longest remembered 
is the poem inscribed on his friend's coffin, beginning, 

“ Der Friede sei mit dir, du engelreine Seele 

‘‘All bliss be thine, thou puie angelic soul!” 

Gahy was a close friend of Schubert’s, especially toward 
the close of his short life. He was a first-rate pianist, and 
with him Schubert studied Beethoven’s symphonies, ar- 
ranged for four hands, which could then so seldom be 
heard, besides immense quantities of his own fantasies, 
marches, and endless piano-forte movements. 

At once the most singular and the most intimate of 
Schubert’s friends was Mayehofek, the poet. Tall and 
slight, with delicate features and a little sarcastic smile, he 
came and went, sometimes burning with generous emotions, 
at others silent and lethargic. He seemed to be swayed 
by conflicting passions, over which he had no control. He 
was constantly writing poeti'y, which Schubert was con- 
stantly setting to music. But as time went on, his nerv- 
ous malady developed itself. He wrote less, and for hours 
gave himself up to the dreams of confirmed hypochondria. 
He held a small post under government. One morning, 
going into his office as usual, he ondevored in vain to fix 
his attention. He soon rose from his desk, and, after a few 
turns up and down the room, went up to the top of the 
house. A window on the landing stood wide open — ^he 
rushed to it, and sprang from a great height into the street 
below- He was found quite unconscious, and expired in a 
few moments. 

Schubert could not have got on well without the broth- 
ers HtjTTEjvTBKENKEK ; to the cnd of his life they fetched 
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and carried for him. in the most exemplary manner. They 
puffed him incessantly at home and abroad ; they bullied 
his publishers, abused his creditors, carried on much of his 
correspondence, and not unfrequently paid his debts ; they 
were unwearied in acts of kindness and devotion to him — 
never frozen by his occasional moroseness — never soured 
or offended by the brusqueness of his manner. They have 
still in their possession many of his MSS., every sci’ap of 
which they have carefully preserved, with the exception 
of two of his early opei’as, which the housemaid unluckily 
used to light the fires with. 

The last and most important of this little coterie was 
JoHAio- Michael Vo GL, born in 1768. He was educated 
in a monastery, and although he sang for twenty years in 
the Viennese opera, he never lost his habits of meditation 
and study, and might often be met with a volume of the 
IN'ew Testament, Marcus Aurelius, or Thomas h Kemj)is in 
his hand. Twenty years older than Schubert, and pos- 
sessed of a certain breadth and nobleness of character in 
which his friend was somewhat deficient, he very soon ac- 
quired a great ascendency over him. They became fast 
friends, and Vogl was the first to introduce Schubert to 
the Viennese public. He could hai'dly have been more for- 
tunate in his interpreter. Vogl not only possessed a re- 
markably fine voice, perfect intonation, and true musical 
feeling, but he was universally respected and admired ; and 
as he had ample means of studying the real spirit of Schu- 
bert’s songs, so he had fx-equent opportunities of extending 
their popularity. 

Schubert himself was now about twenty years old. His 

HisATOear appearance was not prepossessing; he 

wacc. was short, with a slight stoop ; his face was puf- 

fy, and his hair grizzled ; he was fleshy without strength, 
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and pale without delicacy. These unpleasant characteris- 
tics did not improve with years. They were pai'tly, no 
doubt, constitutional, but confirmed by sedentary, perhaps 
irregular habits, and we are not surprised to find his doc- 
tors, some years later, recommending him to take fresh air 
and exercise. Schubert, thoug'h a warm-hearted, was not 
always a genial friend, and his occasional fits of depression 
would sometimes pass into sullenness and apathy ; but mu- 
sic was a never-failing remedy, and Gahy used to say that, 
however unsympathizing and cross he might be, playing a 
duet always seemed to warm him up, so that, toward the 
close, he became quite a pleasant companion. Hiitten- 
brenner, it is true, called him a tyrant because he was in 
the habit of getting snubbed for his excessive admiration. 

The fellow,” growled out Schubert, likes every thing I 
do !” Schubert did not shine in genei'al society. He pos- 
sessed neither the political sympathies of Beethoven, nor 
the wide culture of Mendelssohn and Schumann. Almost 
always the greatest man present, he was frequently the 
least noticed ; and while drawing-room plaudits were oft- 
en freely lavished upon some gifted singer, few thought of 
thanking the stout, awkward, and silent figure who sat at 
the piano and accompanied the thrilling melodies which 
had sprung from his own heart. Only when music was 
the subject of discussion would he occasionally speak like 
one who had a right to be heard. At such times his face 
would seem to lose all that was coarse or repulsive, his 
eyes would sparkle with the hidden fire of genius, and his 
voice grow tremulous with emotion. 

In 1818 , Count Esterhazy, a Hungarian nobleman, with 

IOC. his wife Rosine, and his two daughters Marie and 
Komance. Caroline, aged respectively lourteen and eleven, 
passed the winter at Vienna. Schubert, who, as a rule, re- 
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fused to give music-lessons, was induced in this one in- 
stance to waive his objections, and entered this nobleman’s 
house in the capacity of music-master. He found the whole 
family passionately devoted to the art. Marie had a beau- 
tiful soprano voice, Caroline and her mother sang contral- 
to, Baron Schonstein took the tenor, and the count com- 
pleted the quartet by singing bass. Many of Schubert’s 
most beautiful quartets were written for the Esterhazy 
family; among them, ^^The Prayer before the Battle,” on 
the words of La Motte Fouque, and numbers of his songs 
(such as Abendlied,” ^^Morgengruss,” Blondel zu Ma- 
rien,” and “ITngeduld”) were insj)ired by the charms of 
their society, and the scenes which he visited with them. 

At the close of the season the family thought of leaving 
'Vienna ; but Schubert had become necessary to them, and 
they could not bear to pai*t with him, so he went back 
with them to Hungary. Count Esterhazy’s estate was sit- 
uated at the foot of the Styrian Hills, and here it was that 
Schubert fell in love with the youngest daughter, Caroline 
Esterhazy. As his affectionate intei'course with the fam- 
ily was never interrupted, we may suppose that Schubert 
kept his own counsel at first, and was never indiscreet 
enough to press his suit. The little girl was far too young 
to be embarrassed by his attentions, and when she grew 
older, and may have begun to understand the nature of 
his sentiments, she was still so fond of him and his music 
that, although she never reciprocated his love, there was 
no open rupture between them. Caroline played at pla- 
tonic affection with great success, and afterward married 
comfortably. She could, however, sometimes be a little 
cruel, and once she reproached her lover with never hav- 
ing dedicated any thing to her. “ What’s the use,” cried 
poor Schubert, “ when you have already got all !” 

Had not art been his real mistress, he would probably 
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have been still more inconsolable. Perhaps no one ever 
knew what he suffered from this disap]Dointment in early 
love. Even with his most intimate friends he was always 
very reserved on these subjects. That he was not insensi- 
ble to the charms of other women is certain, and in the 
matter of passing intrigues he was perhajDs neither better 
nor worse than many other young men. But it is also cei'- 
tain that no time or absence ever changed his feelings to- 
ward Caroline Esterhazy, for whom he entertained to the 
last day of his life the same hopeless and unrequited pas- 
sion. In Baron Schonstein, the family tenor, he found an* 
other powerful and appreciative admirer, and a vocalist 
second only to Vogl. “Bans les salons,” writes Liszt in 
1838, “ j’entends avec un plaisir tr6s vif, et souvent avec 
une 4motion qui allait jusqu’aux larmes, un amateur le 
Baron Schbnstein dire les lieder de Schubert — Schubert, le 
musicien, le j)lns poSte qui fut jamais !” 

Schubert was not a happy man, and as he advanced in 
life he lost more and more of his natural gayety and flow 
of spirits, and at times would even sink into fits of the deep- 
est despondency. He writes to a dear friend in 1824, 

“You are so good and kind that you will forgive me much which oth- 
ers would take ill of me — in a woid, I feel my^elf the most wretched and 
unhappy being m the w^orld ! Imagine a man whose health will never 
come light again, and who, in his despair, grows restless and makes things 
worse — a man whose brilliant hopes have all come to naught, to whom the 
happiness of love and fuendship offers nothing but sorrow and bitterness, 
whom the feeling — the inspiring feeling, at least of the beautiful, threatens 
to abandon forever, and ask yourself whether such a one must not be mis- 
erable? Every night w'hen I go to sleep I hope that I may never wake 
again, and every morning renews the grief of yesterday ; my affairs ai e 
going badly — we have never any money.” 

IsTo doubt Sch^ibert suffered from the exhaustion and re- 
lapse which is the torment of all highly sensitive and im- 
aginative temperaments. But his troubles, after all, were 
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far from imaginary. Step by step life was turning out for 
him a detailed and irremediable failure. Crossed in early 
love, he devoted himself the more passionately to art, and 
with what results ? He had, indeed, a small knot of ad- 
mirers, but to the public at large he Avas comparatively un- 
known. He set about fifty of Goethe’s songs to music, and 
sent some of them to the poet, but never got any acknowl- 
edgment, nor was it until after his death that Goethe paid 
him the compliment of a tai'dy recognition. Although 
many of his airs were treasured up in the monasteries, when 
Weber came to Vienna in 1823 he was unacquainted with 
any of his music, and called him a dolt; and in 1826, when 
Schubert humbly applied for the place of vice-organist at 
the Imperial Chapel, Chapel-master Ey bier had never heard 
of him as a composer, and recommended Weigl, who was 
accordingly chosen instead. Although the publishers ac- 
cepted a few of bis songs, he constantly saw the works of 
men like Kalkbrenner and Romberg preferred to his own. 
Of his two great operas, -4^0^50 and Estrella was practi- 
cally a failure, and Fierrdbras was neither paid for nor per- 
formed. Public singers not unfrequently refused to sing 
his music, and his last and greatest symphony, the Seventh, 
was pronounced to he too hard for the band, and cast aside. 
Much of this failure may be attributed, no doubt, to his 
constant refusal to modify his compositions, or write them 
dovra to the public taste. His behavior toward patrons 
and publishers was not conciliatory; he was born without 
the get on” faculty in him, and was eminently deficient in 
what a model'll preacher has called the “ divine quality of 
tact.” In the midst of all these disappointments, although 
Schubert was never deterred from expressing his opinion, 
his judgment of his rivals was never embittered or unjust. 
He was absolutely without malice or envy, and a warm 
eulogist of Weber and even Rossini, although both of these 
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favorites wex'e flaunting their plumage in the sunshine 
while he was withering in the shade. 

In 1824 he revisited the Esterhazys in Hungary, His 
little love was now sixteen, but with her dawning woman- 
hood there was no dawn of hope for him. And yet he was 
not unhappy in her society. His many troubles had made 
him so accustomed to pain — it was so natural for joy to he 
bitter, and life to be mixed with death,’^ “ and now,” he 
writes, “ I am more capable of finding peace and happiness 
in myself.” All through the bright summer months, far 
into the autumn, he staid there. Many must have been 
the quiet country rambles he enjoj^ed with this beloved 
family. Marie seems now to have become his confidante, 
and from the tender sympathy she gave him, and the care 
she took of every scrap of his handwriting, we may well 
believe that a softer feeling than that of mere friendship 
may have arisen in her breast as they wandered together 
among the Styidan Hills, or listened to the woodland notes 
which seem to be still linging through some of his inspired 
melodies. Gentle hearts! — where are they now? — the 
honest Count and Rosine — the laughing, affectionate girls 
— the simple-hearted, the gifted, the neglected Schubert ? 
— not one of them survives, only these memories — like 
those sad garlands of immortelles which are even now from 
year to year laid upon the tomb of Germany’s greatest 
song-writer. 

There remains little more to be told of Schubert’s life ; 
yet one scene before the last must not be passed by. 

For thirty years Schubert and Beethoven had lived in 
207 . the same town and had never met. Schubert 
Beethoven, worshiped at a distance. “ Who,” he exclaimed, 

could hoj>e to do any thing after Beethoven ?” On their 
first meeting, Beethoven treated Schubeit kindly, but with'. 
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out much appreciation, and contented himself with point- 
ing out to him one or two mistakes in harmony. Being 
quite deaf, he requested Schubert to write his answers; but 
the young man’s hand shook so from nervousness that he 
could do and say nothing, and left in the greatest vexation 
and disappointment. It was only during his last illness 
that Beethoven learned with surprise that Schubert had 
composed more than five hundred songs, and from that 
time till his death he passed many hours over them. His 
favorites were Iphigenia,” “ The Bounds of Humanity,” 
“Omnipotence,” “The Young Nun,” “Viola,” and “The 
Miller’s Songs.” Between the intervals of his suffering he 
would read them over and over, and was repeatedly heard 
to exclaim with enthusiasm, “ There is, indeed, a divine 
spark in Schubert. I, too, should have set this to music.” 
But the days of Beethoven were numbered, and in March 
of the year 1827 he was overtaken by his last illness. 
Several of his friends, hearing of his dangerous state, came 
to visit him — among them came Schubert, with his friend 
Htittenbi'enner. Beethoven was lying almost insensible, 
but as they apf)roaohed the bed he appeared to rally for a 
moment, looked fixedly at them, and muttered something 
unintelligible. Schubert stood gazing at him for some 
moments in silence, and then suddenly bui'st into tears and 
left the room. On the day of the funeral, Schubert and 
two of his friends were sitting together in a tavern, and 
after the Gex’man fashion, they drank to the soul of the 
great man whom they had so lately borne to the tomb. 
It was then proposed to drink to that one of them who 
should be the first to follow him — and hastily filling up the 
cup, Schubert drank to himself! 

In the following year (1828) he finished his seventh and 
last great Symphony in C, and produced, among other 
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108 . works, the Quintet in C, the Mass in E jflat, and 
LastDays. Sonata ISTo. 3 (Halle edit.), B flat major. His 
health had been failing for some time past, but although 
he now suffered from, constant headache and exhaustion, 
we do not find that he ever relaxed his labors in composi- 
tion. In the spring he gave his first and last concert. 
The programme was composed entirely of his own music. 
The hall was crowded to overflowing ; the enthusiasm of 
Vienna was at length fairly awakened, and the crown of 
popularity and success seemed at last within his reach; but 
the hand which should have grasped it was already grow- 
ing feeble. He thought of going to the hills in July ; but 
when July came he had not suflicient money. He still 
looked forward to visiting Hungary in the autumn, but was 
attacked with fever in September, and expired IsTovember 
19, 1828, not having yet completed his thirty-second year. 

He lies near Beethoven, in the crowded cemetery of 
Wahring. On the pediment beneath his bust is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘ ‘ ‘ Music buried here a rich possession, 
and yet fairer hopes/ 

Heie lies Ekanz Schubert ; born Jan 31, 1797 ; died Nov. 19, 1828, 

aged 31 years.” 

We pass from the composer to his works. Works be- 
109. longing to the highest order of genius depend 

His Compo* & » 

sitions. upon the rare combination of three distinct quali- 
ties — (1) Invention, (2) Expression, (3) Concentration. 
Speaking generally, we may say that Beethoven and Mo- 
zart possessed all three. Mendelssohn,^ the second and 

^ The qiiahty^ at once delicate, tender, and sublime, of Mendelssohn’s 
creations is not questioned ; but the endless though bewitching* repetitions, 
or inversions of the same phrase, and an identity of foim which amounts 
to more than mere mannerism, compel us to admit that the lange of his 
musical ideas was limited. 

E 
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third in the highest degree; Schumann,* the fii'st and 
third ; Schubert, the first and second. As fast as his ideas 
arose they were poured forth on paper. He was like a 
gardener bewildered with the luxuriant growth springing 
up around him. He was too rich for himself — his fancy 
outgrew his powers of arrangement, Beethoven will often 
take one dry subject, and, by force of mere labor and con- 
centration, kindle it into life and beauty. Schubert will 
shower a dozen upon you, and hardly stop to elaborate 
one. His music is more the work of a gifted dreamer, of 
one carried along irresistibly by the curi'ent of his thoughts, 
than of one who, like Beethoven, worked at his idea until 
its expi'ession 'was without a flaw. His thought possess- 
es Schubert — Beethoven labors till he has possessed his 
thought. 

Schubert has left compositions in every style — operas, 
church music, symphonies, songs, and unexplored masses 
of piano-forte music. His operas were uniformly unsuccess- 
ful, with the exception of War in the Household,” which 
is on a vex'y small scale, and has the advantage over all the 
others of an experienced librettist, Castelli. The truth is 
that Schubert was probably deficient in the qualities which 
are necessary to the success of an opera. Besides melody^ 
harmony, facility, and learning, an attention to stage ef- 
fect, a certain tact of arrangement, and, above all things 
(what Schubert never possessed), the fixculty of coming to 
an end, are necessary. Any thing like diffuseness is a 
fault. A successful opera must have definite points to 
work up to, and a good crisis. How many Italian operas 

Again, extraordinary powers of expression aie not denied to Scliti- 
mann. He sometimes hits yon, like Kobert Browning, with the force of 
a sledge-hammer, but you often feel that, like that poet, he is laboring with 
some thought for which he can find and for which there is no adequate 
Terbal expression. 
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depend upon three situations, one quartet, and a good 
murder ! And how many of them are worth a page of 
Schubert’s music ? 

Some of his Masses and Psalms are still unpublished ; 
the few we have had the good fortune to hear possess all 
the breadth and sweetness of his secular w^orks. The twen- 
ty-third Psalm, for women’s voices, might be sung by a 
chorus of angels, 

Schubert wrote in all seven complete symphonies. Of 
these, the sixth, in C, is interesting, as showing the transi- 
tion from the forms of Mozart and Beethoven to true Schu- 
bertian. The seventh and last (1828) is a masterpiece, 
and tastes of nothing but Schubert from beginning to end. 
Comparisons of merit are usually senseless or unjust, but 
diiferent qualities are often best observed by the light of 
contrast. In Schubert’s piano-forte music and symphonic 
writing for strings or full orchesti’a we miss the firm grip 
of Beethoven, the masterful art-weaving completeness of 
Mendelssohn, the learning of Spohr, or even the pure melo- 
dic flow of Mozart; grip there is, but it is oftener the grip 
of Phaeton than the calm might of Apollo ; a weaving 
there is, no doubt, but like the weaving of the Indian loom 
— beautiful in its very irregularity ; learning there is, and 
that of the highest order, because instinctive ; but how oft- 
en do we find a neglect of its use in the direction of cur- 
tailment or finish ! — melodies there are in abundance, but 
they are frequently so crowded upon each other with a de- 
structive exuberance of fancy that we fail to trace their 
mnsical connection or affinity. In speaking thus, we are 
dealing, of course, with characteristics and tendencies, not 
with invariable qualities. Movements of Schubert might 
be pointed out as rounded and complete, as connected in 
thought and perfect in expression, as the highest standard 
of art could require ; but these will be found more often 
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among his piano-forte four-hand and vocal music than in 
his larger woi'ks. W^e must, however, admit that the ex- 
ceptions to this rule are triumphant ones, and criticism 
stands disarmed before such works as the Quintet in O, 
the Sonata in A minor, and the Seventh Symphony. 

In describing this symphony, Schumann has not fallen 
into the shallow mistake of explaining to us the particular 
thought which the author had in his mind; but, while ad- 
mitting that probably he had none, and that the music was 
open to different interpretations, he neither there, nor else- 
where in the mass of his criticism, explains how the same 
piece of music can mean different things, or why people 
are so apt to insist upon its meaning something. The fact 
is, when we say a piece of music is like the sea or the 
moon, what we really mean is that it excites in us an emo- 
tion like that created by the sea or the moon ; but the 
same music will be the fit expression of any other idea 
which is calculated to rouse in us the same sort of feeling. 
As far as music is concerned, it matters not whether your 
imagination deals with a storm gradually subsiding into 
calm, passionate sorrow passing into resignation, or silence 
and night descending upon a battle-field; in each of the 
above cases the kind of emotion excited is the same, and 
will find a sort of expression in any one of these different 
conceptions. In illustration of the number of similar ideas 
which will produce the same emotion, and of the different 
ways in which the same emotion wdll find an utterance, see 
an article in the Ar^o^2/,II.,by Matthew Browne : ^^It has 
seemed to me that no note of pain, shriek of agony, or 
shout of joy — ;/br either would do — could be strong enough 
to express sympathy with a meadow of buttercups tossed 
and retossed by the wind.” 

How often in Beethoven is it impossible to decide wheth- 
er he is bantering or scolding, and in Mendelssohn whether 
he is restless with joy or anxiety! 
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Thus a very little reflection will show us that music is 
not necessarily connected with any definite conception. 
Emotion, not thought, is the sphere of music ; and emotion 
quite as often precedes as follows thought. Although a 
thought will often, perhaps always, produce an emotion of 
some kind, it requires a distinct efibrt of the mind to fit an 
emotion with its appropriate thought. Emotion is the at- 
mosphere in which thought is steeped — that which lends 
to thought its tone or temperature — that to which thought 
is often indebted for half its power. In listening to music, 
we are like those who gaze through different colored lenses. 
ISow the air is dyed Avith a fieiy hue, but presently a wave 
of rainbow green, or blue, or orange floats by, and varied 
tints melt down through infinite gradations, or again rise 
into eddying contrasts, with such alterations as fitly mir- 
ror in the clear deeps of harmony the ever-changeful and 
subtle emotions of the soul. Can any woi'ds express these ? 
Ko! Woids are but poor interpreters in the realms of 
emotion. Where all words end, music begins ; where they 
suggest, it realizes ; and hence the secret of its strange, in- 
efiable power. It reveals us to ourseb^es; it represents 
those modulations and temperamental changes which es- 
cape all verbal analysis ; it utters what must else remain 
forever unuttered and unutterable; it feels that deep, in- 
eradicable instinct within us of Avhich all art is only the 
reverberated echo — that craving to express, through the 
medium of the senses, the spiritual and eternal realities 
which underlie them ! Of course, this language of the 
emotions has to be studied like any other. To the inapt 
or uncultured, music seems but the graceful or forcible 
union of sounds with words, or a pleasant meaningless vi- 
bration of sound alone. But to him who has read the open 
secret aright, it is a language for the expression of the 
soul’s life beyond all others. The true musician cares veiy 
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little for your definite ideas, or things which can be ex- 
pressed by words — he knows you can give him these ; what 
he sighs for is the expression of the immaterial, the impal- 
pable, the great imponderables” of our nature, and he 
turns from a world of painted forms and oppressive sub- 
stances to find the vague and yet perfect rapture of his 
dream in the wild, invisible beauty of his divine mistress ! 

Although music appeals simply to the emotions, and rep- 
resents no definite images in itself, we are justified in using 
any language which may serve to convey to others our mu- 
sical impressions* Words will often pave the way for the 
more subtle operations of music, and unlock the treasures 
which sound alone can rifle, and hence the eternal popular- 
ity of song. Into the region ot song Schubert found him- 
self forced almost against his will. He could get himself 
heard in no other, and this, after all, proved to be the sphere 
in which he was destined to reign supreme. His inspira- 
tions came to him in electric flashes of short and over- 
whelming hrilliancy. The white heat of a song like the 
^"Erl King,” or Hngeduld,” must have cooled if carried 
beyond the limits of a song. Ko where is Schubert so great 
as in the act of rendering some sudden phase of passion. 
Songs like ‘‘Mignon” and ^‘Marguerite Spinning” remind 
one of those miracles of photography whei'e the cloud is 
caught in actual motion — the wave upon the very curl. 
Schubert was always singing. The Midas of music, every 
thing dissolved itself into a stream of golden melody be- 
neath his touch. All his instrumental works are full of 
melodies piled on melodies. W'e need not wonder at the 
number of his songs. He began by tuiming every poem 
he could get hold of into a song, and, had he lived long 
enough, he would have set the whole German literature to 
music. But he who, like Coleridge, is always talking, is 
not always equally well worth listening, to. Schubert com- 
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posed with enormous rapidity, but seldom condensed or 
pruned sufficiently, and his music sometimes suffers from a 
certain slipper- and- dressing -gown style, suggestive of a 
man who was in the habit of rising late, and finishing his 
breakfast and half a dozen songs together. His warmest 
admirers can not be quite blind to an occasional slovenli- 
ness in his accompaniments ; but, like Shelley, he is so rich 
in his atmospheric efifects that we hardly care to look too 
nearly at the mechanism. His songs may be divided into 
seven classes. We can do no more at present than barely 
enumerate them, pointing out specimens of perfect beauty 
in illustration of each. We quote the Wolfenbuttel” edi- 
tion, in five volumes, edited by Sattler. The first number 
refers to the volume, the second to the page. 

I. Religious — Ave Maria,” li , 248 ; “ The Young Nun,” ii., 222. 

Tl. Supernatural — ‘‘The Double,” v., 183 ; “The Ghost’s Greeting,” 
iii., 431. 

III. Symlolical—^’^Th^ Crow,” ii., 409 ; “The Erl King,” i , 2. 

IV. Classical — “ Philoctetes,” iv., 97 ; “ JEschylus,” iv., 125. 

V. Descriptive — “ The Post, ” li , 406 ; “ A Gi oup in Tai tarns, ” i , 112. 
'VI, Songs of Meditation — “The Wandeier,” i., £0; “Night and 
Dreams,” ii., 225. 

VII. Songs of Passion — “Mignon,” iv., 176; “Thine is my heart,”!., 
132 ; “By the Sea,” v., 181 ; “Anne Dyle,” ii., 348. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of an illustiious critic to 
the contrary, we must be allowed to doubt whether Schu- 
bert ever reached his climax. Those works of his latest 
period not manifestly darkened by the shadow of approach- 
ing death — ‘^Seventh Symphony” and “A minor So- 
nata” — bear the most distinct marks of progress; and dur- 
ing the last year of his life he had applied himself with vig- 
or to the study of Bach, Handel, and the stricter forms of 
fugue and counterpoint. What the result of such severe 
studies might have been upon a mind so discursive we can 
only conjecture. He might have added to his own rich- 
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ness more of Beethoven’s power and of Mendelssohn’s fin- 
ish ; but, in the words of Schumann, *^^He has done enough 
and as we take a last glance at the vast and beautiful ar- 
ray of his compositions, \ve can only exclaim again with 
Liszt, Schubert ! — Schubert, le musicien,le plus poete qui 
fit jamais !” 



CHOPIN. 


Born 1810, Died 1849. 



"W'hat Schxjbeht was to Song, Chopin was to the Piano ; 
but while the genius of Schubert ranged freely 
Sadciaasi- Over every field of musical composition, that of 
cal Schools. Qiiopin was Confined within certain narrow limits. 
Borne into the mid-current of that great wave of Romanti- 
cism fii’st set in motion by Schubert, he was destined, ’^ith 
the aid of Biszt and Berlioz, to establish its influence per- 
manently in Paris. Paris — at once so superficially brilliant 
and so profoundly acute — ^tbe same in theology, philoso- 
phy, and the arts — always slow to receive German influ- 
ences, and always sure to adopt them in the long-i'un — 
Paris became in reality the great foreign d6p6t of the Ro- 
mantic school. But political events had something to do 
with this. About 1832, the effervescence of the first years 
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of the July Revolution seemed to pass naturally into ques- 
tions of art and literature, and as the French are occasion- 
ally tired of hlood but never of glory, the great battle of 
the Romantic and Classical schools was fought out in the 
bloodless arena of the arts. 

It was the old contest, with which in so many other 
forms we have grown familiar — what Mr.Mill calls “the 
struggle between liberty and authority”"** — or as Mr. Car- 
lyle once said at Edinburg, “ the question of whether we 
should be led by the old formalities of use and wont, or by 
something that had been conceived of new in the souls of 
men.” Dead fruit has to be shaken periodically from ev- 
ery branch of the tree of knowledge. But if any good is 
to be done, the shaking must he severe and thoi'ough. 
The constantly recurring question between the new wine 
and the old bottles admits of no compromise. “ What 
compromise, ”f asks Liszt, “ could there be between those 
who would not admit the possibility of writing in any oth- 
er than the established manner, and those who thought 
thak the artist should he allowed to choose such forms as 
he deemed best suited for the expression of his own ideas ?” 
We know how the question was settled. We know how 
Mendelssohn saved the movement from suicidal extrava- 
gance in its early stages — while Schumann, and, later still, 
Wagner, have done something toward sanctioning its very 
excesses. The cause of freedom, in music as elsewhere, is 
now very nearly triumphant ; but at a time when its ad- 
versaries were many and powerful, we can hardly imagine 
the sacred bridge of liberty kept by a more stalwart trio 
than Schubert the Armorer, Chopin the Refiner, and Liszt 
the Thunderer. 

* MUl on ‘‘hiberty,’’ cbap. i. 

t Liszt’s fifth ebapt^''. “Life of Chopin,” contains a statement of the 
points at issue* 
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Feejdebick Fraistcis Chopik was Iborn in 1810, at Zela- 
zowa-Wola, near Warsaw. His family was of 
First Years, p^ench exti’action, and, though gifted with a cer- 
9 tain native distinction, seems to have been neither rich nor 
prosperous. Frederick was a frail and delicate child, and 
a source of constant anxiety to his parents. He was pet- 
ted and coaxed on from year to year, and seemed to gain 
strength very slowly. He was a quiet and thoughtful 
child, with the sweetest of dispositions — always suffering 
and never complaining. At the age of nine he began to 
learn music from Ziwna, a passionate disciple of Sebastien 
Bach ; but it does not appear that either he himself or his 
friends were at that time aware of his remarkable powers. 
In 1820 he was introduced to Madame Catalani, who for 
some reason gave him a watch — whether merely as a wom- 
an she was attracted toward the pale and delicate boy, or 
as an artist, with a certain prophetic instinct, when his life 
was yet in the bud — 

She too foretold the perfect I'ose” — 

we can not say. At any rate, the bud soon began to open. 
Through the kindness of Prince Radzi will, a liberal patron 
of rising talent, Chopin was sent to the Warsaw College, 
where he received the best education, and w^here his music- 
al powers began to make themselves felt. At the age of 
sixteen he became the favorite pupil of Joseph Eisner, Di- 
rector of the Conservatory at Warsaw, and from hini he 
learned those habits of severe study, and that practical sci- 
ence, which gave him in later years so complete a mastery 
over his subtle and dreamy creations. At college he made 
many friends, more especially among the young nobility, 
and upon being introduced to their families, he assumed 
without an effort that position in society which he ever 
after retained, and for w^hich nature had so peculiarly fit- 
ted him. “ Gentle, sensitive, and very lovely, he united 
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the charm of adolescence with the suavity of a more ma- 
ture age; through the want of muscular development he 
retained a peculiar beauty, an exceptional physiognomy, 
which, if we may venture so to speak, belonged to neither 

age nor sex It was more like the ideal creations 

with which the poetry of the Middle Ages adorned the 
Christian temples. The delicacy of his constitution ren- 
dered him interesting in the eyes of women. The full yet 
grateful cultivation of his mind, the sweet and captivating 
originality of his conversation, gained for him the atten- 
tion of the most enlightened men, while those less highly 
cultivated liked him for the exquisite courtesy of his man- 
ners.”* 

The manners of Chopin seem to have impressed every 
112 one with the same sense of refinement. Tinged 
His Manners. ^j^|i ^ certain melancholy which was never ob- 
trusive, and which exhaled itself freely in his music alone, 
he was nevertheless a most charming companion. Only 
those who knew him well knew how I'eserved he really was. 
He received every one with the same facile courtesy, and 
was so ready to be absorbed by others that few noticed 
how little he ever gave in return. He was unmoved by 
praise, but not always unmortified by failure ; yet he never 
lost that quiet and affable dignity which some may have 
thought a little cold and satirical, but which to others 
seemed at once natural and charming. He was usually 
cheerful, hut seldom showed deep feeling. He w^as not, 
however, deficient in impulse nor wanting in depth, and 
beneath a somewhat placid exterior lay concealed the 
warmest family affections, a burning patriotism, a passion- 
ate love, and a stern, unalterable devotion to the true prin- 
ciples of his art- 


^ George Sand. 
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Soon after completing his education at Warsaw he visit- 

3^13^ ed Vienna, where he played frequently in public; 
His Style. Liszt had been before him, and he found those 
large audiences, whose ears had been so lately stunned 
with the thunder of cascades and hurricanes, wholly unpre- 
pared to listen to the murmuring of the waterfall or the 
sighing of the midnight wind. The genius of Chopin could 
never cope with the masses. “ I am not suited for con- 
cert-giving,” he said to Liszt. The public intimidate me 
— their breath stifles me. You are destined for it, for 
when you do not gain your public, you have the force to 
assault, to overwhelm, to compel them.” But he found 
some compensation for the indiflEerentism of the many in 
the enthusiastic admiration of the few. A little circle of 
friends, consisting of several distinguished amateurs, and 
some of the first artists of the day, began to gather round 
the new pianist, and the public prints soon took the hint, 
and described him as a master of the first rank,” and the 
most remarkable meteor then shining in the musical firma- 
ment, and so forth.* 

After the Revolution of 1830, the position of Poland 
114^ seemed more hopeless than ever, and Chopin, like so 
Pans, jjjany of his compatriots, determined to leave his 
country, and seek a temporary asylum in England. But 
unforeseen events delayed the accomplishment of this plan. 
On his way to England he often said, with a sad and satir- 
ical smile, “ he passed through Paris ;” but when he left 
Paris it was not for London, but for an island in the Medi- 
terranean. Great was the curiosity in some French circles 
when Chopin’s visit was announced. All the first musi- 
cians and connoisseurs, including Liszt, M. Pleyel, Kalk- 
brenner, Field, and others, assembled in M. Vleyel’s con- 
Leipsic Gazette^ 1829, Ko. 46. 
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cert-rooms to hear him. Chopin played his First Concerto 
and several of his detached pieces, and the sensation which 
he pi'oduced is still fresh in the memory of Liszt and oth- 
ers who were present on that occasion. But, while all 
were astonished, some were not convinced, and sober pian- 
ists like Kalkbrenner took exception to such unconstitu- 
tional elfects as the new virtuom was in the habit of pi*o- 
ducing by using his third finger for his thumb, and vice 
versd. Chopin was at once received into the best society, 
and here he breathed the atmosphere most congenial to 
him. Unlike Schubert, he was not averse to giving les- 
sons, but chose only pupils of the highest natural endow- 
ments ; and when we add that the most distinguished and 
beautiful women in Paris eagerly sought his instructions 
on any terms, we can imagine him engaged in a more un- 
palatable occupation. Chopin, in a word, became the rage : 
he in the salons, and sought after by the highest 

circles. There he formed many admirable pupils, who 
closely imitated his style, and generally pla3^ed nothing 
but his music. 

Meanwhile he lived quietly in the Chaussee d’Antin — 
^^5 shunned the celebrities, literary and philosophic- 
His Friends — Seldom entertained, and objected to the in- 

vasion of his privacy- But his friends and admirers would 
sometimes take no refusal, and occasionally invade his 
apartments in a body. Thi'ough the kindness of Dr. Liszt, 
who was usually the ringleader in such disturbances, wo 
can easily transport ourselves in imagination to one of 
these impromptu levies. It is about nine o’clock in the 
evening. Chopin is seated at the piano, the room is dimly 
lighted by a few wax candles. Several men of brilliant 
renown are grouped in the luminous zone immediately 
around the piano. 
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HEmjE, the sad humorist, leans over his shoulder, and as 
the tapering fingers wander meditatively over the ivory 
keys, asks if the trees at moonlight sang always so har- 
moniously.” 

Mexjekbeek is seated by his side : his grave and thought- 
ful head moves at times with a tacit acquiescence and de- 
light, and he almost forgets the ring of his own Cyclopsean 
harmonies in listening to the delicate Arabesque -woven 
mazourkas of his friend. 

Adolphe IS'oueeit, the noble and ascetic artist, stands 
apart. He has something of the grandeur of the Middle 
Ages about him. In his later years he refused to paint 
any subject which was wanting in true dignity. Like 
Chopin, he served art with a sevei'e exclusiveness and a 
passionate devotion. 

Eugene Delaceoix leans against the piano, absorbed in 
meditation — developing, it may be, in his own mind, some 
form of beauty, or some splendid tint, suggested by the 
strange analogies which exist between sound and color. 

Buried in with her arms resting on a table, 

sat Madame Sand, curiously attentive, gracefully subdued” 
(Liszt). She was listening to the language of the emo- 
tions ; fascinated by the subtle gradations of thought and 
feeling which she hei^self delighted to express, she may 
have there learned that wondrous melody of language 
which so often reminds one of a meditation by Chopin. 
It is in memory of some such golden hours that she writes, 

There is no mightier art than this, to awaken in man the 
sublime consciousness of his own humanity; to paint be- 
fore his mind’s eye the rich splendors of nature; the joy 
of meditation ; the national character of a people ; the pas- 
sionate tumult of their hopes and fears ; the languor and 
despondency of their sufferings. Remorse, violence, terror, 
control, despair, enthusiasm, faith, disquietude, glory, calm 
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— ^these and a thousand othei* nameless emotions belong to 
music. Without stooping to a puerile imitation of noises 
and ejSects, she transports us in the spirit to strange and 
distant scenes. There we wander to and fro in the dim 
air, and, like JEneas in the Elysian fields, all we behold is 
greater than on earth, godlike, changed, idealized 

It was soon after the extraordinary creation of Telia,” 
in which all the vials of her passionate scorn are poured 
out upon man, while every thing except “ the Eternal Fem- 
inine”f is exalted in woman, that Madame Sand first met 
Chopin. She was then suffering from that exhaustion and 
lassitude which generally follows the attempt to realize an 
impossible ideal. Her creation was still before her, but it 
did not satisfy her ; like the statue of Pygmalion, it want- 
ed life. What was, after all, the w^orld of dreams to her, if 
there were no realities to correspond to them? She wmuld 
not ask for a perfect realization, hut, womanlike, something 
she must have. She who “had surjmsed such ineffable 
smiles on the faces of the dead”J — she -vvho “ had dreamed 
of scenes which must exist somewhere, either on the earth 
or in some of the planets, whose light we love to gaze upon 
in the forests when the moon has set”§ — seemed to find for 
the time an outward reflection of her ideal world in the 
mind and music of Chopin. Her strong, energetic person- 
ality at once absorbed the fragile musician. She drew him 
as a magnet draws steel. He was necessary to her. She 
felt that one side of her nature had never been adequately 
expressed. She was many-sided. She would have every 
thing in turn. She would lay heaven and earth under con- 
tribution. The passing moment was her eternity. Noth- 
ing seemed to her limited which filled the present phase. 
For a time, in the course of her imperious self-develop- 

*** “Consuelo.” t “ Spiridion.” 

t “ Das ewig Weibliche,” — Goethe. § “ Detti'es d’un Voyagenr.^ 
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ment, the part represented to her the -whole, and thus it 
happened that Chopin, whose whole was only a part, was 
offered up, among others, upon the altar of her comprehen- 
sive and insatiable originality. 

In his twenty-seventh year (1837) Chopin was attacked 
cho d lung disease which had threatened him 

Mad^e Sand, from his earliest childhood. Madame Sand had 
now become his constant and devoted companion, and with 
her he was induced to leave the heated drawing-rooms 
and perfumed boudoirs of Paris for the soft and balmy 
breezes of the South. They finally settled in the island of 
Majorca, and for the events which followed we must refer 
the reader to the pages of “ Lucrezia Floriani,” where Ma- 
dame Sand is “ La Floriani,” Chopin the “ Prince Karol,’’ 
and Liszt the Count Salvator Albani.” Those who have 
lingered in feeble health by the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean know how from those sunny waters and cloudless 
skies a sweet, new life seems to pass into the veins, while, 
as it were, Kature herself ainses to tend her sickly children. 
The grounds of the Villa Floriani were bounded only by 
the sand of the sea-shore — here and there the foliage dip- 
ped into the water. Can we wonder if, in this momentary 
and delusive rest, health returned to the overtasked and 
exhausted musician, or that some of his loveliest inspira- 
tions arose as he lingered by the blooming coast, gazed 
upon the summer sea, or floated out into its moonlit wa- 
ters ? 

He returned to Paris with a show of health which was 
soon to disappear beneath the shocks of passion and disap- 
pointment which now awaited him. The dream of Cho- 
pin’s life was union with Madame Sand in marriage. He 
had not followed her in her speculations — ^he did not agree 
with her conclusions — he only prayed that what had be- 
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come dearer to him than life itself might be secured to him 
forever, and he asked the woman he loved to sacrifice her 
philosophical opinions to his passionate devotion. But, 
unfortunately, marriage found no place in Madame Sand’s 
system of morals. She considered it a snare to a man and 
a delusion to a woman. 'This controversy first brought 
out the glaring differences of character which had always 
existed between them, and from the hour of Madame Sand’s 
deliberate refusal Chopin was seized with a restless and 
inextinguishable jealousy. Although Madame Sand had 
been considerate and consistent enough to remove every 
cause, yet Chopin was never satisfied, and in his misery 
and impatience he began to attack her philosophy and re- 
ligion. It was a fatal step ! Off his own peculiar ground 
he was not able to meet her. The ‘^‘Floriani” confesses 
that at last she grew tired of his endless rei^roaches, and 
the knell of their separation at length sounded. It could 
not be otherwise. They met and parted in dreamland, 
and it is the keenest satire on Madame Sand’s philosophy 
of passion that an intimacy, begun with the conviction that 
here at last were all the elements of a deep and enduring 
union, should end with the mournful confession that “ two 
natures, the one rich in its exuberance, the other in its ex- 
clusiveness, could never really mingle, and that a whole 
world separated them !”* 

But the love that was only an episode in the life of Ma- 
dame Sand proved to be the whole life of Chopin. All 
the cords,” he would frequently say, that bound me to 
life are broken.” From this time his health visibly de- 
clined. He was soon seized with another severe attack of 
his old complaint, hut lie was now no longer tended by his 
incomparable nurse. Her place was supplied by his favor- 
ite pupil, M. Gutman, “ whose presence,” he said, was dear- 


“ Lucrezia Floriam.” 
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er to him than that of any other person.” Contrary to ex- 
pectatioDj he rallied ; but a great change had passed over 
him ; he had lost much of his outward equanimity, and 
looked so pale and cadaverous that his friends hardly rec- 
ognized him. He soon began to resume his former occu- 
pations, but with an ever-growing restlessness which an- 
nounced too surely the beginning of the end. He seemed 
utterly careless about his health : “ Why should he care?” 
he would sometimes ask ; there was nothing to live for 
now — no second friend.” He had “ passed through Paris” 
— Paris could never be the same to him again — he had 
best leave it, and go any where — to London. So his friends 
and disciples assembled once more in M. Pleyel’s rooms, 
and there they heard him for the last time. In vain they 
besought him to delay his visit ; Chopin was bent upon 
leaving Paris immediately, and, although threatened with 
a relapse, at the most inclement season of the year he start- 
ed for England. 


His fame had preceded him, and the highest circles 
117. opened their ranks to receive him. He was pre- 
England. sented to the Queen by the Duchess of Sutherland ; 
played twice in public at Willis’s Rooms, and at many 
private concerts. He went much into society, sat up late 
at night, and exposed himself to constant fatigues. Against 
the advice of his physicians he next visited Scotland, and 
returned to London in the last stage of consumption. One 
more concert, the last he ever played at — in aid of his ex- 
iled countrymen, the Poles — and then he hurried hack to 
Paris. But his favorite physician, Dr: Molin, who had 
saved his life more than once, was dead, and Chopin had 
no confidence in any other. His unnatural energy was 
now succeeded by the deepest lassitude and dejection. 
He scarcely ever left his bed, and seldom spoke. M. Gut- 
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man, Louise, his own sister, and the beautiful and accom- 
phslied Countess Delphine Potocka, were his constant at- 
tendants. 

One evening toward sunset, Chopin, who had lain insen- 
sible for many hours, suddenly rallied. He observed 
Death. countess, draped in white, standing at the foot 
of the bed. She was weeping bitterly. “ Sing !” mur- 
mured the dying man. She had a lovely voice. It was a 
strange request, but so earnest a one that his friends wheel- 
ed the piano from the adjoining parlor to his bedroom 
door, and there, as the twilight deei)ened, with the last 
rays of the setting sun streaming into the room, the count- 
ess sang that famous canticle to the Virgin which it is said 
once saved the life of Stradella. How beautiful it is 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ My God, how beautiful ! — Again, again !” 
In another moment he swooned away. 

On the 17th of October, 1849, having entered upon his 
fortieth year, Chopin breathed his last in the arms of his 
devoted pupil, M. Gutman. Many of his intimate friends 
came to see him. His love of flowers was well known, and 
the next day they were brought in such quantities that 
the bed on which he lay, and, indeed, the whole room, 
disappeared beneath a variegated covering of a thousand 
bright tints. The pale face seemed to have regained in 
death all its early beauty ! there was no more unrest — no 
signs of care — he lay sleeping tranquilly among the flow- 
ers- 

On the 30th day of October his requiem was sung at 
the Madeleine Church in Paris, Signor Lablache, Madame 
Viardot, and Madame Castellan claiming the principal so- 
los, and M. W61y presiding at the organ. He lies in the 
cemetery of Pare la Chaise, between Cherubini and Bel- 
lini. 
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Chopin was essentially a national musician. Although 
H s Com lived much in Fi-ance, his music is never 

sitions. French. ^^He sings to one clear harp in divers 
toneSj” the swan-song of his people’s nationality. His ge- 
nius was elegiac. He is more often tender than strong, 
and even his occasional bursts of vigor soon give way to 
the prevailing undertone of a deep melancholy. His coun- 
try is ever uppermost in his thoughts. His Polonaises re- 
flect the national ardor of a noble but unhappy patriotism. 
His mazouikas and scherzos are full of the subtle coquetry 
and passionate sensibility of his gifted countrywomen, 
while his ballads'*" are nothing but the free, wild songs of 
his native land, transcribed for the first time by himself. 

He, first of all musicians, understood the dignity of 
manners and the language of deportment, and with varied 
utterance he seems to be continually reminding us that 
^ ^ Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind.” 

* His dance music has added a strange and fascinating 
solemnity to the graces of the ballroom, elevating a mere 
pastime into what may almost be called a philosoj)hy. 

As a romance writer for the piano-forte he had no models 
and will have no rivals. He was original without extrava- 
gance, and polished without affectation. It is to him we 
owe the extension of chords struck together in arpeggio^ 
the little groups of superadded notes ‘^falling like light 
drops of pearly dew upon the melodic figure he also in- 
vented those admirable hax'monic progressions which lend 
importance to many a slender subject, and redeem its 
slightest efforts from triviality. Of Schubert he once re- 
marked that “ the sublime is desecrated when followed by 

*** There are sixteen (the “Kinglein”) published. They are veiy little 
kncwn. No. 12, “My Joy,” and 10, “Riding Home from the Fight,’ 
are quite remarkable. 
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the trivial or commonplace.” A certain rollicking fiin^ and 
vulgar though powerful energy, that frequently peeps out 
in Schuhei't’s marches, was abhorrent to him. Perhaps he 
hardly appreciated the enormous range of men like Beet- 
hoven or even Schubert. His own range was limited, but 
within it he has probably never been equaled in absolute 
perfection of finish. His works are marked by a complete 
absence of commonplace, and you will search throughout 
them in vain for a slovenly chord or an unskillful combina- 
tion. His boldness is always justified by success, and his 
repetition by a certain weird and singular pathos. 

He was great in small things, but small in great ones. 
His two concertos with orchestral accompaniments are 
more ambitious than successful. The other instruments, 
like the general public (thin as are his orchestral scores), 
seem to stifle and embarrass him, and we long to have 
Chopin alone again at the piano-forte. 

Thus much in general. Volumes more might doubtless 
he wxitten about these men and their music, but they had 
better be left to speak for themselves to the listening ear 
and the loving heart. We lay down the pen of the critic 
— we look up once more at the familiar features of Fkanz 
S cHXjBEKT and Frederick Chopin. They have long been 
to us a running commentary upon all nature, and the gen- 
tle companions of our solitude ; May never comes with its 
glittering freshness and myriad bloom but the songs of 
Schubert are ringing in our ears, nor June with its glow- 
ing tints and tender twilights but the melodies of Chopin 
3eem to haunt the air. 

Por the stars and the winds are unto them 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 

Eor the iisen stars and the f^illen cling to them, 

And the southwest wind and the west wind sing!” 



VIL 


A GROUP of musical biographies without two such cen- 
tral figures as Mozart and Beethoven is like a collection of 
the British poets without Shakspeare and Milton ; but we 
must remind our readers that, in this book, there is a third 
great name that has only been mentioned incidentally, the 
name of Sebastien Bach, while an illustrious group of nine- 
teenth-century composers in France, Italy, and Germany 
have not been touched. 

Mozart and Beethoven may be hereafter treated in two 
120- separate volumes. The position of Sebastien Bach 

Om-issions _ 

e:£piained. would, according to oui* method, be most aptly 
considered whenever a detailed biography of Mendelssohn 
comes to be written. The modern Italian and French 
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scIlooIs may also form an interesting subject for future 
consideration, while the germs of musical art in England 
should not be regarded as hopeless or trivial. 

The present volume should be taken, not as a complete 
survey of musical art, but merely as a serious tribute to 
its importance combined with a group of biographies sug- 
gestive of a few great landmarks in the rise and develop- 
ment of modern music. 

I have felt it impossible to close this second book with- 
out trying to give the reader a passing glimpse of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. The study on Elijah will, 
I trust, not be considered de trop. 

To open Mozart’s letters is like opening a painted tomb. 

121. are surrounded by people long dead — we 

vividLetters. onco familiar names, forgotten now — 

we look curiously at the busy every-day life of a century 
ago — we almost catch the ringing laugh and the sound of 
voices. The colors are all fresh, the figures are all distinct. 
Let us select one group. There is Leopold Mozart, the 
father, with his old threadbare coat and oaken stick, a God- 
feai-ing, sensible, but somewhat narrow-minded man ; his 
wife — the very model of a thrifty housewife. There is 
pretty little Nannerl, now about fifteen, who looks like 
an angel in her new clothes,” and plays the clavier to the 
astonishment of Herr von Molk, the stupid lover, and the 
other court musicians who frequent the worthy Capell- 
meister’s house at Salzburg. There is Bimberl the dog, 
who gets so many kisses, and the canary that sings in G 
sharp; and, last, there is the glorious boy Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart, now about thirteen, in his little puce-brown 
coat, velvet hose, and buckled shoes, and long, flowing 
curly hair, tied behind after the fashion of the day. He 
has already visited Paris, London, and Rome, and is no less 
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famous for uproarious merriment than for music. At the 
age of four he wrote tunes, at twelve he could not find his 
equal on the harj)sichord, and the professors of Europe 
‘ stood aghast at one who improvised fugues on a given 
theme, and then took a ride a cock-horse on his father’s 
stick. 

The first two sections of Letters, which carry us up to 
his twenty-second year, reach from I'/GQ to 1778, and are 
dated variously from Verona, Milan, Rome, Bologna, and 
Venice. We have also an account of a professional tour 
in Germany with his mother, in the fruitless search after 
some settled employment. He seems to have met with 
many friends, much praise, some jealousy, hut so little 
money that he charged only four ducats for twelve lessons, 
and could write to Martini, the old Italian Nestor of mu- 
sic, We live in a country where music has very little suc- 
cess.” Meanwhile he has excellent spirits, and laughs at 
every thing and every body — at the ascetic friar, who ate 
so enormously — at Nannerl’s lover, poor Herr von M5lk, 
whimpering behind his pocket-handkerchief — at the violin 
professoi’, who was always saying, I beg your pardon, but 
I am out again,” and was always consoled by Mozart’s in- 
variable reply, It doesn’t in the least signify” — at the 
Italian singer who had ^^una rugged voce e cant a sempre 
about a quarter of a note too hardi o troppo o huon ora 
Contrasted with these lighter moods, it is striking to ob- 
serve a deep undertone of seriousness, as when he assures 
his father of his regularity at confession, and exclaims, I 
have always had God before my eyes. Friends who have 
no religion can not long be my friends ;” “I have such a 
sense of religion that I shall never do any thing that I 
would not do before the whole world and we recognize 
the loving, unspoiled heart of a boy in the young man’s 
words, “Next to God comes papa.” This period was 

M 
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marked by the composition of the greater number of his 
masses, most of which were written before his twenty- 
third year. 

The year 1778 and 1779, which he spent in Paris, were 
129 . probably the most uncongenial of his life. He 

Pans Vienna ^ ^ 

and Love. ' found the people coarse and intriguing, the mm 
sicians stupid and intractable, the nobles poor and stingy, 
the women tinconversable and dissolute. The whole tone 
of the French mind displeased him. The ungodly arch- 
villain Voltaire has died like a dog,’’ he widtes. But upon 
the French music he poui's all the vials of his wrath. 

The French are, and always will be, downright donkeys.” 
^•^They can not sing — they scream.” ^^The devil himself 
invented their language.” In 1779 he came back to Ger- 
many, resolved to abandon forever both the French and 
Italian styles, and devote himself to the cultivation of a 
real German opera school- The Jdomeneo was the first- 
fruits. It was produced at Mux:iich for the Carnival of 
1780 — a date forever memorable in the annals of music as 
the dawn of the great classical period in Mozart’s history. 
From 1781 to 1782, all his letters are dated from Vien- 
na, where he finally settled down. Money is still scarce. 

I have only one small room,” he writes : “ it is quite 
ciammed with a piano, a table, a bed, and a chest of draw- 
ers but, combined witji his almost austere poverty, wo 
notice the same regularity in his religious duties, the same 
parity in his private life; of this, such letters as vol. ii., 
No. 180-182, afford the strongest circumstantial evidence. 
I’l 1781, his reasons for marrying, though quaintly put, are 
quite unanswerable — viz., because he had no one to take 
care of his linen ; because he could not live like the disso- 
lute young men around him ; and, lastly, because he was 
in love with Constance Weber. The marriage took place 
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in 17 82, Mozart being then twenty-six, and his bride eight- 
een. The same year witnessed the production of II /Se- 
raglio, and shortly afterward we find him dining pleasant- 
ly with the veteran composer Gluck, who, although of 
quite another school, and in some sense a rival, was always 
cordial in his praises of Mozart. So thoroughly, indeed, 
had the spirit of the new music begun to revolutionize the 
public mind, that popular Italian composers engaged Mo- 
zart to write arias for them, in order to insure the success 
of their oj^eras. 

The rest of Mozart’s life can be compared to nothing 
123 . but a torch burning out rapidly in the wind. Un- 
Haydn. ^ye;^i*ied alike as a composer and an artist, he kept 
pouring forth symphonies, sonatas, and operas, while dis- 
ease could not shake his nerve as an executant, and the 
hand of death found him unwilling to relinquish the pen 
of the ready writer. In April, 1783, we find him playing 
at no less than twenty concerts. The year 1785 is marked 
by the six celebrated quartets dedicated to Haydn. “ I de- 
clare to you,” exclaimed the old man, upon hearing them, 
to Mozart’s father, “before God and on the faith of an hon- 
est man, that your son is the greatest composer who ever 
lived.” In 1786 Figaro was produced; and in 1787 Don 
Giovanozi was written for his favorite public at Prague. 
It will hardly be believed that all this time Mozart was in 
the greatest want of money. His works were miserably 
paid for. He visited Berlin, Dresden, and Leipzic to re- 
cruit his fortunes : the nobles gave him watches and snuff- 
boxes, but very little coin; and in 1790 w^e find Mozart, at 
the zenith and fame of his popularity, standing dinnexdess 
and “ in a state of destitution” at the door of his old friend 
Puchberg. It is difficult to account for this, as he cer- 
tainly made more money than many musicians. His purse. 
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indeed, was always open to his friends ; he was obliged to 
mix on equal terms with his superiors in I’ank ; he had an 
invalid wife, for whom he procured every comfort. There 
must, indeed, have been bad management, but we can 
scarcely read his letters and accuse him of wanton extrav- 
agance. 

In 1791 he entered upon his thirty-sixth and last year. 

124. Into it, among other works, were crowded Xa 
and Death, Olemenza di Tito^ II JFlauto Jilagico^ and the Re- 
quiem. His friends looked upon his wondrous career, as 
we have since looked upon Mendelssohn’s, with a certain 
sad and bewildered astonishment. That prodigious child- 
hood — that spi'ing mellow with all the fruits of autumn — 
that stai'tling haste as the rapid of life shoots to the fall” 
— we understand it now. ‘^The world had waited eight 
centuries for him, and he was only to remain for a mo- 
ment” {Oidibicheff), In the October of 1791 he closes a 
letter to his wife with the words from ZauherJldtej The 
hour strikes. Farewell ! we shall meet again !” These arc 
the last widtten words of Mozart extant. 

His wife returned from Baden somewhat invigorated by 
the waters, but she noticed with alarm a pallor moi’e fatal 
than her own upon her husband’s face. His passionate 
love for her never waned, but he had grown silent and 
melancholy. He would constantly remain wi’iting at the 
Requiem long after his dinner-hour. ISTeither fatigue nor 
hunger seemed to rouse him from his profound contempla- 
tion. At night he would sit brooding over the score until 
he not unfrequently swooned away in his chair. The mys- 
terious apparition of the stranger in black, who came to 
Mozart and gave the order for the Requiem, has been re- 
solved into the valet of a nobleman wbo wished to pre- 
perve his incoijnitOy but it doubtless added to the sombre 
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melanclioly of a mind already sinking and overwrought. 
One mild autumn morning his wife drove him out in an 
open carriage to some neighboring woods. As he breathed 
the soft air, scented with the yellow leaves that lay thickly 
strewn around, he discovered to her the secret of the Re- 
quiem. am writing it,’’ he said, “for myself.” A few 
days of flattering hope followed, and then Mozart was car- 
ried to the bed from which he was never destined to rise. 
Vienna was at that time ringing with the fame of his last 
opera. They brought him the rich appointment of organ- 
ist to the Cathedral of St. Stephen, for which he had been 
longing all his life. Managers besieged his door with hand- 
fuls of gold, summoning him to compose something for 
them — too late ! He lay, with swollen limbs and burning 
head, awaiting another summons. On the night of Decem- 
ber 5, 1 791, his wife, her sister, Sophie Weber, and his friend 
Susmeyer, were with him. The score of the Requiem lay 
open upon his bed. As the last faintness stole over him, 
he turned to Susmeyer — his lips moved feebly — he was 
trying to indicate a peculiar ejffect of kettle-drums in the 
score. It was the last act of expiring thought ; his head 
sank gently back ; he seemed to fall into a deep and tran- 
quil sleep. In another hour he had ceased to breathe. 

On a stormy December morning, through the deserted 
streets of Vienna, amid snow and hail, and unaccompanied 
by a single friend, the body of Mozart was hastily borne^ 
with fifteen others, to the common burial-ground of the 
poor. In 1808, some foreigners, passing through the town, 
wished to visit the grave; but they were told that the 
ashes of the poor were frequently exhumed to make room 
for others, and no stone then remained to mai'k the spot 
where once had rested the body of Johakk Chrysostom 
W oTFGAisra Amadeus Mozart. 

These letters in great measure supply the want of mate* 
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I’ial noticeable in every biograpliy of Mozart between the 
years 1785-90, and are further valuable as correcting sev- 
eral hasty and ill-advised statements in the otherwise 
learned and elaborate narrative of M. Oulibicheff, such as, 
that Mozart had a passion for traveling, when he declares 
that he could never sleep in his carriage, and hated being 
from, home — or that he was fond of wine and women, when 
throughout his life he was scoffed at for being chaste and 
sober^ — or that he was extravagant, when he continually 
sent large sums to his fathei*, wore the coarsest linen, and 
devoted every thing else to the comfort of an invalid wife 
— or that his talents w^ere not recognized at Vienna, where 
many of his most successful concerts were given — or that 
Figaro was received coldly there, when he writes, There 
were seven encores.” 

The following passages wdll be perused with interest, as 
specimens of Mozart’s style of letter- writing. 

On a January in 1778, from Paris to Strasburg, he writes: 

submitted to this conveyance for eight days, but longer I could not 
stand it — not on account of the fatigue, for the carriage was well hung, hut 
fiom want of sleep. We were off every morning at four o’clock, and thus 
obliged to rise at three. Twice I had the satisfaction of being forced to 
get up at one o’clock in the morning, as we were to set off at two. You 
know that I can not sleep in a carriage, so I really could not continue this 
without the risk of being ill. I would have taken the post, but it was not 
necessary, for I had the good fortune to meet with a person who quite 
suited me — a German merchant who resides in Paris and deals in English 
wares. Before getting into the carriage we exchanged a few words, and 
from that moment we lemained together We did not take our meals with 
the other passengers, but in our own room, ivhere we also slept. I was 
glad to meet this man, for, being a gieat tiaveler, lie undei stands it well.” 

The following passage may be safely commended to per- 
sons about to marry. Mozart writes to the reluctant par- 
ent of the period ; it is the old story. Papa thinks it un- 
wise to marry without means, and again it is the old story 
— son of a contrary opinion : 
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You can have no possible objection to offer, nor can there be any, and 
this you admit in your letters. Constanze is a well-conducted, good giil, 
of respectable parentage, and I am in a position to earn at least daily bread 
for her. We love each other, and we are lesolved to marry. All that you 
have written, or may possibly wiite, on this subject, can be nothing but 
well-meant advice, which, however good and sensible, can no longer apply 
to a man who has gone so far with a giil. There can, therefore, be no 
question of further delay. Honesty is the best policy, and can not fail to 
insure the blessing of Providence. I am resolved to have no cause for 
self-reproach, Now farewell!” 

Just after the wedding he writes: 

^‘My daihng is now a bundled times more joyful at the idea of going 
to Salzburg, and I am willing to stake — ay, my very life, that you will re- 
joice still more in my happiness when you know her ; if, indeed, in your 
estimation, as in mine, a high-principled, honest, virtuous, and pleasing 
wife ought to make a man happy.” 

Late in his short life he writes the following character- 
istic note to a friend^ whose life does not appear to have 
been one of the most regular : 

Now tell me, my dear friend, how you are. I hope you are all as well 
as we are. You can not fail to be happy, for you possess every thing that 
you can wish for at your age and in your position, especially as you now 
seem to have entirely given up your former mode of hfe. Do you not 
every day become more convinced of the truth of the little lectures I used 
to inflict on you? Are not the pleasures of a transient, capiicions passion 
widely different from the happiness pioduced by rational and true love ? I 
feel sure that you often in your heait thank me for my admonitions. I 
shall feel quite proud if you do. Put, jesting apart, you do leally owe me 

some little gratitude if you are become worthy of Praulein N , foi I 

certainly played no insignificant part in your improvement or reform. 

‘‘ My great-grandfather used to say to his wife, my great-grandmother, 
who in turn told it to her daughter, my mother, who repeated it to her 
daughter, my own sister, that it was a very gieat art to talk eloquently 
and well, hut an equally great one to know the right moment to stop. I 
therefore shall follow the advice of my sister, thanks to our jnother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother, and thus end, not only my moral ebulli- 
tion, but my letter.” 
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Bom 17T0~2, Died 1827. 



VIII. 

The person of Beethoven, like his music, seems to have 
3^25^ left its vivid and colossal impress upon the age. 
Appearance, cc The square Cyclopean figure, attired in a shab- 
by coat, with torn sleeves,” described by 'Weber, is familiar 
to all, and the face too — the I'ough hair brushed impatient- 
ly off the forehead, the boldly arched eyebrows, resolute 
nose, and firmly set mouth — truly a noble face, with a cer- 
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tain severe integrity, and passionate power, and lofty sad- 
ness about it, seeming, in its elevation and wideness of ex- 
pression, to claim kindred with a world of ideas out of all 
proportion to our own. The face at the beginning of voL 
i. of Beethoven’s published letters is better than any thing 
in the book. 

We open these letters with the greatest eagerness ; we 
close them Avith a feeling of almost unmingled pain and 
disappointment. Unlike Mozart’s, they are not a spark- 
ling commentary on a many-colored life. Beethoven’s out- 
ward life was all one color, and his letters are mainly oc- 
cupied with unimportant, vexatious, or melancholy details. 
His inward life has long since been given to the world, but 
not in words, only in 

‘^The tides of music’s golden sea, 

Setting toward eternity.” 

Born in 1770 or 17^2,* Ludwig van Beethoven early 
. showed a strong dislike to music. His father 

Childhoodaud 

only Loves. had to beat him before he would sit down at 
the piano. At the age of eleven, however, he declares that 
for several years music had been his favorite pursuit. His 
compositions were always abundant, and from the first met 
with the approval of the publishers. His early composi- 
tions were at once understood. And no wonder, for in him 
the bereaved public found Mozart redivivus with varia- 
tions. ‘‘Mind, you will hear that boy talked of!” whis- 
pered the great composer when he first heard Beethoven 
play. Did he foresee with what firm and gigantic strides 
the “ boy,” as he entered manhood, would lead the way to 
fresh woods and pastures new ? ever triumphant and suc- 
cessful — amid what trials and disasters ! 

On the very threshold of his career he was met by two 

♦ See ‘‘Biographie Universelle des Musicieiis,” ait. ‘‘Beethoven-” 

M 2 
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gloomy companions — Poverty and Disease — -who acompa- 
nied him to the grave. In 1800 he lost his patron, the 
Elector of Cologne, and with him a small salary, and in 
1801 he became partially deaf Both evils were lightened 
by success ; but what is success without health or spirits ? 

Oh, blissful moment! how happy do I esteem myself!” 
and in the same letter, I can not fail to be the most un- 
happy of God’s creatures !” About this time occur those 
strange letters to his immortal beloved,” the Countess 
Giulietta Guicciardi ; and in the still more immortal song 
of ‘‘Adelaide,” written then, we can almost hear the refrain 
of “My angel! my all! my life!” (15), and such-like pas- 
sionate utterances. The countess married some one else, 
and Beethoven does not seem to have broken his heart. 
His relations with women were always severely honorable. 
This is the only hurst of love he ever permitted himself, 
and if we except his unhappy love for Marie Pachler, and 
the wild fancy which that strange little being, Bettina Bren- 
tano, seems to have inspired in Goethe, Beethoven, and ev- 
ery one who came near her, we must suppose that the myth 
of Platonic aifection became for once real history. He was 
not, however, at all insensible to the charms of female so- 
ciety. The ladies might knit him comforters, make him 
light puddings, he would even condescend to lie on their 
sofas after dinner, and pick his teeth with the snuffers, 
while they played his sonatas- Madame Breuning and 
Frau Von Streicher especially seem to have been inval- 
uable friends and advisers. He told them all his petty 
troubles : “l^"any is not strictly honest;” “I have a cough 
and severe headache.” Then follow details about servants’ 
clothes and wages. If, however, his relations with women 
were unromantic, they were proportionahly constant. His 
correspondence was limited in range, but the same names, 
both male and female, recur to the end of his life. This 
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fact speaks volumes. It is more to retain than to win. The 
head may win ; the heart alone can keep. 

Walking one day in the woods with his devoted friend, 
3L27. Ferdinand Ries, he disclosed to him the sad secret 
Deafness- increasing deafness : this was as early as 

1800 . From this time his patience and money were vainly 
lavished on doctors without success. The world of sweet 
sounds and pleasant voices were gradually closing up for 
him, I wander about here with music-paper among the 
hills, and dales, and valleys, and scribble a great deal. No 
man on earth can love the country as I do.” But he could 
not hear the birds sing. No one was naturally a more in- 
telligent converser, but he could hardly hear the A^olces of 
his friends. Early in life he writes, I must tell you my 
extraordinary deafness is such that in the theatre I am 
obliged to lean close up against the orchestra ; a little way 
off, I lose the high notes of both instruments and singers;” 
and lattei'ly no sound from the thunder of a full oi'chestra, 
while he stood in the midst of it with his back to the au- 
dience, could reach him. They used to turn him round at 
the end of his symphonies that he might see the enthusi- 
asm which his music had created. Thus, in 1802 , he bids 
farewell to his hearing in one of those bitter heart-cries 
which remind us of that other immortal plaint, 

‘‘ When I consider how my life is spent, 

Ere half my days in this dark ^\orld and wide 

As autumn leaves fall and wither, so are my hopes blighted. Almost 
as I came I depart. Even the lofty courage which so often animated me 
in the lovely days of summer is gone forever. Oh, Providence! vouch- 
safe me one day of pure felicity ! How long have I been estranged from 
the glad echo of true joy ! When, O my God ! when shall I feel it again 
in the temple of nature and man? — never!” 

When we hear it recorded of Beethoven that he was a 
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morose, churlish, and ill-tempered man, “full of caprice, and 
devoid of all complaisance,” let us rather remember one 
who, in the midst of sufferings which we can not estimate, 
and trials which we have not known, never lost his rever- 
ence for God, his deep and tender devotion to all that was 
highest in man, his patient forbearance with the weak and 
selfish, and a certain indomitable courage, wideness of vis- 
ion, and power of will, which has raised him, the lonely 
worker, to one of the most solitary pinnacles of Fame. 

The years from 1805 to 1808 witnessed the production 
of “The Mount of Olives,” “Leonora,” “Pastorale,” and 
“Eroica,” besides a host of minor concertos, songs, and 
sonatas. In 1809, his affectionate patron, the Archduke 
Pudolf, settled a small pension on him for life, and hence- 
forth Beethoven hardly ever moved from Vienna, except to 
go to Baden in the summer months. 

In 1816 he writes in better spirits to his comical friend 
Zmeskall, “ For the sake of various scamps in this 
yoSg^Ras- world I should like to live a little longer.” His 
general health had improved, a new and sudden 
interest in life had come to him with the guardianship of 
his nephew Carl, who, upon his father’s death, was res- 
cued by his uncle from the clutches of a most abandoned 
mother. 

His love for this young rascal is the most affecting thing 
in his whole life. He put him to school — had him home 
for the holidays — gave him every indulgence, and lavished 
upon him all the love which was never destined to flow- 
through happier channels. He had a natural horror of 
business and detail, but nothing could be small or vexa- 
tious which concerned Carl. The size of his boots — the 
out of his coat — his physic — his food — and, above all, his 
piano-forte playing, were subjects of unfailing interest to 
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Beethoven. By the way, here is a valuable hint to teach' 
ers, from the great master to the pianist Czerny : “ When 
sufficiently advanced, do not stop his (Caid’s) playing on 
account of little mistakes, but only point them out at the 
end of the piece. I have always followed this system, 
which quickly forms a musieia7i.^^ But, unfortunately, Carl 
was not a musician, but an idle fellow who cared for noth- 
ing but pleasure, and nobody but himself. It was the last 
bitter drop in the poor uncle’s cup — a drop which he re- 
fused to taste until his hair began to get gray — that he, 
who had been father, mother, servant, nurse, every thing 
to Carl, was only looked upon by him in the light of the 
“relieving officer.’* The saddest lettei's are those from 435 
to 450, addressed to this miserable nephew : 

•^Dear son, I still feel very weak and solitary — my weakness often 
amounts to a swoon. Oh, do not further grieve me ! [Farewell, dearest 
boy ; deserve this name ; any thing you want shall be purchased. If it is 
too hard a task for you to come and see me, give it up ; but if you can by 
any possibility come, etc. , let us not refer to the past. If you had any 
depth of feeling you would have acted differently. Be my own dear pre- 
cious son ! imitate my virtues, not my faults, ” 

The “ precious son” seems to have met all this affection 
with coldness, ingratitude, and the meanest lying. At last 
the whole truth breaks upon the unhappy old man, and he 
exclaims, we can almost fancy with tears, “ I know now 
you have no pleasure in coming to see me — which is only 
natural, for my atmosphere is too pure for you. God has 
never yet forsaken me, and no doubt some one will be 
found to close my eyes.” Carl, after attempting suicide, 
gambling, and commerce, and failing signally in each, final- 
ly enlisted, and so disappeai-s from these letters ; but we 
read his last forgiveness in the brief codicil of Beethoven’s 
will — “ I appoint my nephew Carl my sole heir.” 
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Beethoven’s external life presents us with the familiar 
i2£>* picture of the man of g’enius and misfortune 

His Generosity ^ ^ 

and Poverty. Struggling With the world. juzser sum pau- 
per^^ he would often say. He was wi’etclied, because deaf, 
and solitary, and disappointed in the deepest and most 
sensitive parts of a nature singularly tender and j)rofound. 
He was poor because the best pay in those days was bad, 
and because the men who could have helped him hung 
back until the life that might have been prolonged and 
cheered by their kindly support was closed abruptly with- 
out it. George IV., then Prince Regent, never acknowl- 
edged the dedication of the battle symphony, or took the 
slightest notice of its composer. Neither the Imperial fam- 
ily nor the Austrian government ever showed the smallest 
interest in either Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven. They left 
them to the mercy of private patrons. Beethoven was 
always very poor, but in his poverty he never forgot to be 
generous. At a concert given in aid of the soldiers wound- 
ed at Hanau, he supplied music and conducted. Schuppan- 
sigh, Spohr, and Mayseder were among the violins, and old 
Salieri played the drums and cymbals (Meyerbeer, Mos- 
cheles, and Hummel also assisted). When some offer of 
payment was made, he writes, Say JBeethoven never ac- 
cepts any thing where humanity is concer'ixed?^ 

On another occasion, when the concert was for poor TJr- 
suline nuns — “ I promise you an entirely new symphony : 
my joy will be beyond bounds if the concert prove a suc- 
cess.” But his charity was not merely for show — it began 
at home. His friends never applied in vain for money as 
long as he had any to give, and his pui'se-strings were often 
loosed for those who had injured him deeply. 

Beethoven’s relations with his London publishers were 
very satisfactory. The Philharmonic paid liberally for his 
works, honored him with appreciation during his life, and 
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sent him a piesent of ^100 when he was lying on his death- 
bed. 

Beethoven’s domestic life was one of singular discom- 
fort. He was always changing his lodgings — getting into 
woi'se ones and falling among thieves. He no sooner got 
into new rooms than the chimneys began to smoke, or the 
rain came in through the roof, or the chairs came down 
when sat upon, or the doors came off their hinges. He 
was no more fortunate with his servants. ‘‘Nancy is too 
uneducated for a housekeeper — indeed, quite a beast.” 
“ My precious servants w^ere occupied from seven o’clock 
till ten trying to heat the stove.” “The cook’s off again.” 
“I shied half a dozen books at her head.” They made his 
dinner so nasty that he could not eat it. “No soup to-day, 
no beef, no eggs again — got something from the inn at 
last.” 

From a life of public neglect, and private suffering and 
130. trial, he turned to the ideal life in art. In all his 
and Ms Art, earthly strivings he might well say with Goethe, 
“I have ever looked up to the highest.” To him art was 
no mere recreation or luxury, but the expression of all that 
was conceivable and most worthy of being expressed in 
things divine and human. It was a call, a mission, an in- 
spiration; and the ear so early closed to the discords of 
earth seemed all the more intently open to the voice of the 
informing Spirit: 

liO, I have given thee 
To understand my presence and to feel 
My fullness : I have hUed thy lips with power. 

I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of heaven, 

Man’s first, last home ; and thou with ravished sense 
Tistenest the lordly music flowing from 
Th’ illimitable years.” 

“Nothing can be more sublime,” he writes, “than to 
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draw nearer to the Godhead than other raen, and to dif^ 
fuse here on earth these Godlike rays among mortals.” But 
none understood better than he that “ the excellency of the 
power was not of him 

What is all this compared to the grandest of all Mas- 
ters of harmony — above, above !” And so this mighty 
spirit seemed always reaching forward with the glorious 
^^not as though I had attained” forever on his lips. 
feel,” he writes in 1824, as though I had written scarcely 
more than a few notes of music !” for to him 

“ All experience seemed an arch, wherethrough 
Gleamed that untravel’d world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as we move.” 

Beethoven had worked too hard. In 1823 his eyes gave 
131 . way ; for several years before his death he had been 
Beatii. spxt,ting blood, and his digestion was nearly gone. 
In December of the year 1826 he found himself upon a 
sick-bed, in great poverty, and unable to compose a line 
of music. There are a few more letters, written in a trem- 
ulous hand; others only signed still more illegibly; letters 
to Moscheles, to Sir George Smart, and to Baron Pasqua- 
lati, an old friend, who sent him fruit, wine, and other del- 
icacies during his illness. 

On the 18th of March, 1827, all hopes of Beethoven’s re- 
covery were abandoned. On the 23d they read him his 
will. It was suggested that the words “natural heirs” 
should be put in the place of “ heirs of my body,” as he had 
no childi'en, and the words might provoke disputes. He 
replied that the one term was as good as the other, and 
that it should remain just as it was. This was his last 
contradiction. 

In the afteimoon of March 26th, 1827, Beethoven was 
seized with his last mortal faintness. Thick clouds were 
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hanging about the sky; outside, the snow lay upon the 
ground ; toward evening the wind rose ; at nightfall a ter- 
rific thunder-storm burst over the city of Vienna, and while 
the storm was still raging the spirit of the sublime master 
departed. 

Ludwig van Beethoven died in his fifty-fifth year, and is 
buried in the cemetery of Wahring, near Vienna. 

The passages which I am about to quote from Beetho- 
ven’s Will are likely to tell the reader more of Beethoven’s 
inner life than almost any of his letters : 

Oh y«, who considei or declare me to he hostile, obstinate, or misan- 
thropic, what injustice ye do me! Ye know not the secret causes of that 
whioh to you wears such an appearance. My heart and my mind were 
from childhood prone to the tender feelings of affection. Nay, I was al- 
ways disposed even to perform gieat actions. But only consider that, for 
the last six years, I have been attacked by an incurable complaint, aggi‘a- 
vated by the unskillful treatment of medical men, disappointed fi om year 
to year in the hope of relief, and at last obliged to submit to the endurance 
of an evil the cure of which may last perhaps for years, if it is practicable 
at all. Born with a lively, ardent disposition, susceptible to the diversions 
of society, I was forced at an eailjr age to i enounce them, and to pass my 
life in seclusion. If I strove at any time to set myself above all this, oh 
how cruelly was I diiven back by the doubly painful expenence of my de- 
fective hearing! and yet it was not possible foi me to say to people, ‘Speak 
louder — ^bawl — for I am deaf!’ Ah ^ how could I pioclaim the defect of a 
sense that I once possessed m the highest peifection — in a peifection in 
which few of my colleagues possess or e\ er did possess it ? Indeed, I can 
not ! Borgive me, then, if ye see me draw back when I would gladly 
mingle among you. Doubly mortifying is my misfoitune to me, as it 
must tend to cause me to be misconceived. From recieation in the soci- 
ety of my fellow-creatures, from the pleasures of conversation, from the 
effusions of fiiendship, I am cut off. Almost alone in the woild, I daie 
not venture into society more than absolute necessity leqmres I am 
obliged to live as an exile. If I go into company, a painful anxiety comes 
over me, since I am apprehensive of being exposed to the danger of be- 
tiaying my situation Such has been my state, too, during this half year 
that I have spent in the country. Enjoined by my intelligent physician 
to spare my hearing as much as possible, I have been almost encouraged 
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by him in my present natural disposition, though, hunied away by my 
fondness for society, I sometimes suffered myself to be enticed into it 
But what a humiliation when any one standing beside me could hear at a 
distance a flute that I could not hear, or any one heaid the shepherd sing- 
ing, and I could not distinguish a sound ! Such circumstances brought me 
to the blink of despair, and had vtell-nigh made me put an end to my life, 
nothing but my art held my hand. Ah ! it seemed to me impossible to 
quit the woilcc befoie I had produced all that I felt myself called to ac- 
complish. And so I endured this wretched life — so truly wretched, that a 
somewhat speedy change is capable of transporting me from the best into 
the worst condition. Patience — so I am told — I must choose for my 
guide. Steadfast, I hope, will be my xesolntion to persevere, till it shall 
please the inexorable Pates to cut the thread. 

‘^Perhaps theie may be an amendment — peihaps not; I am prepared 
for the worst — ^I, who so early as my twenty-eighth yeai was forced to be- 
come a philosophei — it is not easy — for the artist moie difficult than for 
ally other. O God! thou lookest down upon my miseiy, thou kno\\est 
that it is accompanied with loi-e of my fellow-creatures, and a disposition 
to do good ! O men ! when ye shall read this, think that ye have wronged 
me ; and let the child of affliction take comfort on finding one like him- 
self, who, in spite of all the impediments of natuie, yet did all that lay in 
his power to obtain admittance into the rank of worthy artists and men. 

“I go to meet death with joy. If he comes before I have had occasion 
to develop all my professional abilities, he will come too soon for me, in 
spite of my hard fate, and I should wish that he had delayed his ai'i h al. 
But even then I am content, for he will release me from a state of endless 
suffering. Come when thou wilt, I shall meet thee with firmness. Fare- 
well, and do not quite forget me after I am dead ; I have deserved that 
you should think of me, for in my lifetime I have often thought of you to 
make you happy May you ever be so I 

“Budwig van Bjeethovek. 
'‘X>C.P (B.S.) 

^‘Heieigenstabt, October 1802 .” 




IX. 

A BIOGRAPHY of Mendelssohn has yet to be written; but, 
132. before presenting the reader with an analysis of 

Books about t-tt- . » -r- i 

Mendelssohn, tlie IbU^ah^ I pi'opose to transfer to these pages 
a slight sketch, not of Mendelssohn’s life, but of Mendels- 
sohn himself, drawn almost entirely from a volume of Rem- 
iniscences published by his intimate friend Edward Dev- 
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rient. The hook is neither a biography nor a book of scat- 
tered notes, but it is a kind of narrative, giving a connected 
and vivid impression of Mendelssohn as he appeared to one 
of his most intimate friends, from a very early age to the 
time of his death. Ifothing so real and life-like about him 
has yet come before the public. QEcolampadius” only 
professes to give a sketch. Mr. Benedict’s charming little 
work is but the shadow of an alEFectionate sketch. The 
two volumes of Mendelssohn’s own letters are, of course, 
priceless ; but Elise Polko’s anecdotes are almost disfig- 
ured by enthusiasm. Edward Bevrient is content to draw 
very fully, as far as he could see it, the picture of one who 
was more than a brother to him — whose genius he pro- 
foundly reverenced, whose character he understood perhaps 
better than any body now living, whose virtues he never 
ceased to extol, but ^vhose faults he never attempted to 
conceal. Some will doubtless consider that the additional 
letters of Mendelssohn, there published for the first time, 
are the most valuable portion of the book ; and, indeed, 
they possess in the highest degree all those qualities which 
drew the public toward the first two volumes of Mendels- 
sohn’s letters. The little vivid touches of description be- 
tray the same poetic heart and facile pen : 

“I send you this from Styiia. The convent is quite inclosed by green 
wooded hills ; there is a rushing and murmuring on every side, and the 
consequence is trout for supper. It is no'W only seven oV-lock, and aheady 
quite dark. This reminds one of autumn, no less than by day do the 
thousand tinted hills, wheie the red of the cherry-trees and the pale green 
of the winter gleam gayly thi ough each other I went in the twilight to 
the convent, and made acquaintance with the oigan.” 

Educated with an almost Spartan rigor — early brought 
133. into contact with every department of human 
Charactenstios. knowledgo, and associating constantly with his 
elders, Mendelssohn nevertheless retained throughout his 
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life the simplicity and impulsiveness of a child ; yet his 
career is full of manly energy, enlightened enthusiasm, and 
the severest devotion to the highest forms of art. He had 
a passion for cake and sweetmeats, and a detestation of 
every kind of meanness and hypocrisy. He could romj) 
like a child, hut shrunk from any thing like dissipation or 
excess. Nothing can be more genuine than his indigna- 
tion upon one occasion when his anxious friend Devrient, 
hearing of the adulation lavished upon him in London, 
wrote to warn him of the dangers and seductions of Lon- 
don society. Mendelssohn was then a very young man, 
and his older friend might well be excused some little 
anxiety on his account- 

“If you weie here, I might walk up and down your room, and vent my 
vexation about many things, but it will be some time till we meet, and if 
you have not full reliance in one whom you should know, 3’ou will haAe 
cause enough hereafter to feel uncomfortable about him. iNow I should 
be sorry for this, and very sorry if any thing again were to be useful or 
hurtful to me in your good opinion, or that you thought I could ever 
change. Upon my word, Devrient, when I improve or deteiiorate I shall 
let you know by express. Till then, believe it not. Of course I mean as 
to certain things usually called sentiments ’’ 

Mendelssohn’s very weaknesses were lovable. If he 
was sometimes sharp with his friends, it was because he 
could not bear the shadow of suspicion ; if he was some- 
times suspicious himself, it was because his sensitive na- 
ture was too open to sudden and often one-sided impres- 
sions ; if he could not pa*rd on jealousy or meanness in low- 
er natures than his own, it was because he was incapable 
of understanding them. His want of resolution is some- 
times charming. When Devrient had persuaded him to 
go to old Zelter, his beloved master, in order to try and 
win him over to the production of Bach’s JPassions 
Mendelssohn characteristically says at the door, 

* ‘ ‘ If he is abusive I shall go I can not squabble with him. * ‘ He is 
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sure to be abusive,’ said I, ‘but I will take the squabbling in hand my- 
self.’ ” 

What delicate little touches of character are these ! 

He came to us at twilight to say good-by, anxious and cast down. I 
went with him across the court, and we walked up and down a long time 
under the piojecting eaves by the summer diawing-room, as there was a 
gentle rain. Felix pouied himself out m almost infantile lamentations; 
he wept, nor was I able to comfort him.” 

He had little coaxing ways with his friends, which made 
them love him with something like a child's love. When 
in company with Devrient, he would sometimes pronounce 
his name with an affectionate and lingering drawl, Ede- 
ward,” dpropos of nothing in particular, and gently stroke 
his head or lean confidingly upon his arm. Devrient tells 
us with emotion how, years later, when much had passed 
between them, many things had changed, and he some- 
times fancied his friend was not the same Mendelssohn of 
old times, the old word, pronounced in the old loving way, 
recalled him to himself, and almost brought tears to his 
eyes. 

Mendelssohn’s brain was from the first overstimulated. 

But nature had prepared remedies for him — 
Temperament, i^^niedies which could not prevent premature 
decay, but which, no doubt, lengthened out his short life. 
Trifles sometimes excited him almost to frenzy; he could 
not bear disappointment or opposition. On one occasion, 
when there was some likelihood of a royal summons inter- 
fering with a little domestic 

“ His excitement increased so fearfully that, when, the family was as- 
sembled for fhe evening, he began to talk incoherently and in English, to 
the great terror of them all ... . they took him to bed, and a profound 
Bleep of twehe hours restored him to his normal state.” 

It was by these sleeps, often almost like death in their si- 
lent torpor, that nature recreated a frame eoustantly over- 
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taxed to the extreme limits of endurance by nervous ex- 
citement. His appetite, also, never failed him ; he could 
eat almost at any time, and, according to his own playful 
admission, to any extent. 

With such a temperament there was keen joy, much 
work, and great suffering for him in life; and deeply he 
drank of each cup, until one by one he put them down 
empty, and composed himself for his last deep sleep. It 
has been the fashion to say in England that Mendelssohn 
was not a good conductor; that he was too irritable and 
exacting. The same was said in Berlin ; but this was nev- 
er said at Leipsic. No doubt, when out of a sympathetic 
atmosphere, when contending at his desk with the obsti- 
nacy of the Berliners, who looked upon him as an inter- 
loper, and the stupidity of the English players, many of 
whom thought him an upstart, he failed sometimes to con- 
ciliate the orchestra or to conquer its defects. Yet it is 
allowed that with the most stubborn materials he wrought 
wonders in England ; and although he was never appreci- 
ated at Berlin, he always had the gi'eatest difficulty in es- 
caping. Dcvrient is probably right when, admitting his 
excessive irritability at times, he speaks of his conducting 
when surrounded by those who loved to play as quite per- 
fect. He declares that the way in which he was able to 
infuse himself into the band was little short of magical, 
and at times he would leave off in a kind of trance, and 
listen with his head a little on one side, quite rapt with 
delight at the band itself having become Mendelssohn, 
and therefore hardly needing Mendelssohn’s b^ton for the 
time. 

But there are pages in Mendelssohn’s life which have 
135 never been filled up, and points of interrogation 
dicn, Beatii. wliicli have never been answered. His relations 
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with his wife Oecile n^e Jean-Reiiaiid appear to have been 
tender and satisfactory, and yet her name is hardly ever 
mentioned in any letter or book of reminiscences which 
has yet appeared. She seems before her own death to 
have destroyed all his letters to herself, and with the ex- 
ception of a few casual, but affectionate remarks in some 
letters written very soon after their marriage, Mendelssohn 
does not allude to her in his i)ublished correspondence. 

A change, which Devrient himself can only partially ac- 
count for, seems to have passed over Mendelssohn on his 
return from England in 1848. 

‘‘ I became clearly conscious of a change that had come over the soui- 
ces of his inner life. His blooming, youthful joyousness had given place 
to a fretfulness, a satiety of all eaithly things, which leflected every thing 
hack from the spirit of foimer days. Conducting concerts, eveiy thing 
that savored of business, was an intolerable annoyance to him : he took 
no longer any pleasure in the conservatorium ; he gave over his piano- 
forte pupils ; not one of the young people inspired him with any sympa- 
thy ; he could not bear to see any of their compositions ” 

If tbei'e is any explanation of this change beyond disease 
of the brain, which seems to have been hereditary in the 
Mendelssohn family, we shall probably not know yet a 
while, or, indeed, until some of his contemporaries, who 
may have the keys of the enigma in their hands, have 
passed away. 

He never got over the death of his favorite sister Fanny. 
He went to Interlachen with his family, and worked hard 
at the education of his children, the unfinished Lorelei and 
the unfinished Chfrist%(s. Soon after, at Leipsic, w^orking 
with ever more and more application as he felt the night 
approaching, he was seized with a fatal pain in his head. 
A I’elapse followed. 

*‘Ou the 5th I went in the evening to Bendemann, where I hoped to 
learn the latest tidings from Beipsic. There came Clara Schumann with 
a letter, weeping; Belix had died yesterday evening, Hov- 4th*” 
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We must conclude with a few more of DeYrient’s own 
touching words : 

‘‘Hensel led me to the coi'pse, which he had thoughtfully decoiated. 
Thei e lay my beloved friend in a costly coffin, upon cushions of satin, em- 
broidered in tall growing shrubs, and covered with wreaths of flowers and 
laurels. He looked much aged, but recalled to me the expression of the 
boy as I had first seen him. Where my hand had so often stroked the 
long brown locks and the burning brow of the boy, I now touched the 
marble forehead of the man. This span of time m my remembiance in- 
closes the whole of happy youth in one perfect and indelible thought.” 


ORATORIO OP ELIJAH. 

PART PIPST. 

IN’ext to the Messiah, the Etijah is the most popular 
oratorio in England. It is shorter and more 
Introduction, di^amatic than HandePs masterpiece, less theo- 
logical than Spohr’s JOast Judgment^ and infinitelj^ less di- 
dactic and monotonous than the wondrous JPassion JM/icsic 
of Sebastien Bach, Thus, while the subject-matter of the 
Elijah is full of the most stirring incidents, its artistic 
form is sufficiently brief to livet the attention of even an 
uncultivated audience from the first recitative down to the 
last chorus. ISTo man ever wrote more in the presence of 
his public and less in the seclusion of his study than Men- 
delssohn, and in no other work has he so finely calculated 
the capacities of the ordinary music-loving mind, and so 
richly poured forth treasures which the most expeiienced 
musician will find, if not inexhaustible, yet always perfect. 


The strange and majestic figure of the ‘‘Prodigiosus 
13^ Thesbites,” as he is called in the Aota Sanctorum^ 
tti?3Pio^bet ushered in by four solemn but not violent 
Eiyab, trumpet-blasts — a mode of appeal to the imagi- 
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nation of the audience which aftei-ward frequently, but not 
invariably, accompanies the appearance of Elijah. 

The northern kingdom of Israel under Ahab, in the lux- 
ury of its magnificent cities of Jezreel and Samaria, had 
forgotten the God who had led the wandering tribes like 
sheep through the deserts of Sinai, Jezebel, the Sidonian 
queen, had not only persecuted the prophets of the true 
God, but had superseded the Jewish worship of holiness 
and purity with the seductive idolatry of power and pas- 
sion. On every high hill flamed the pagan sacrifices, and 
wild, licentious orgies had penetrated even into the sanc- 
tuary of Israel, and taken the place of Jehovah’s pure and 
elevating ritual. The harvest of sin seemed ripe, the time 
was near at hand, the hearts of the seven thousand who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal cried aloud from the dens 
and caves of the earth, and the God of righteousness at 
last arose to confound the rebellious nation with famine 
and drought. Alone, the man of the desert, clothed in a 
rough sheepskin, and wearing a leathern girdle about his 
loins, with the suddenness of an apparition confronted the 
idolatrous Ahab, and pronounced the curse of drought upon 
the streams and valleys of the land. 

The opening prelude indicates the gradual awakening 

^ 138 of the nation to the sense of a new calamity. 

T’amine and -,1/^-,. 

neartht. Bess and less water, the wells fast drying up, the 

routine of life gradually affected, the cattle fainting on the 
highways, the people vainly seeking for relief, the impa- 
tient and irritable chafing of the sufferers at the conse- 
quences of a curse as yet but half realized ; such is the 
purport of the first subject. The second begins with a 
crescendo of semiquavers, indicating very poweiffully the 
approach of a moi'e intense anguish. Still the first phi'ase 
of impatience is woven into this new subject as an under- 
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current, and the movement is then carried on -with increas- 
ing vehemence until impatience rising to fury, fury sinks 
at last into the wild impotence of despair, which culmi- 
nates in the desperate cry of Help, Lord !” wrung from 
the whole hody of the apostate people. 

After the first three passionate shouts the solid business 
of the first chorus begins, with a chromatic phrase of 
mournful and tender beauty taken up gently and distinct- 
ly hy each ]part — “ The harvest is over, the summer days 
are gone, no power cometh to help !” The sorrow goes 
on rocking itself into a calm and almost pensive mood, 
when suddenly a change of emotion occurs with the words, 
Will then the Lord be no more God in Zion It is one 
of those abrupt and magical inspirations which Mendels- 
sohn often employs to bind together the dijaferent sections 
of his choruses ; anon the old plaintive phx’ase is woven in 
with a newly-developed meaning ; the heavy grief is rapid- 
ly yielding to a stern and bitter feeling in the contempla- 
tion of certain special incidents of the drought, such as 
‘Hhe suckling’s tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth” 
and the children crying for bread.” 

Another chorus full of heavy affliction follows, hut its 
tone is more chastened, and it is not until all irritation has 
died away, and the hearts of the people have been brought 
low hy the divine judgments, that Obadiah, the king’s 
servant, in the character of a minor prophet, comes forth 
to speak of a God who is slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness, and repenteth him of the evil. With the immortal 
tenor song, “ If with all your hearts ye truly seek me,” the 
hearer now enjoys a short respite from the dreary and 
hopeless anguish of the afflicted joeople. 

But the rest is of short duration, for no sooner have the 
last echoes of the tenor solo died away than the chorus 
bx’eaks out again into wild lamentations, mingled this time 
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with a conscionsness of sin as well as of suffering, and with 
that sense of sin comes terror. This last emotion is almost 
immediately suspended hy a chorale of calm and severe 
beauty worthy of Sebastien Bach, as a vision of God’s holi- 
ness dawns upon the sensual and idolatrous heart. The 
mourners seem to forget their sorrow for a while and be- 
come rapt in the contemplation, not so much of a jealous 
God who visits the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
as of one “ whose mercies fall upon thousands.” In this 
wider and more consolatory view of the divine nature we 
are again lifted above the harrowing scene of a great 
national calamity, and soon afterward we find ourselves 
transported with Elijah to a solitary place by the brooh 
Cherith, to await in the hollow of the torrent’s bed the 
further unfolding of the divine purposes. 

It is here, beyond the cries of a distracted nation — be- 

139. yoiid the reach of Ahab and the wrath of Jezebel, 
The Desert- ^jjat Elijah listens in a dream to a double choims 
of angels. These choral quartets are managed with six 
trebles and two basses, and any thing more truly ethereal 
than the effect produced can hardly be conceived. 
shall give his angels charge over thee.” The ^vaves of 
high, clear melody break upon the stillness of the desert, 
and float joyously through the air. The veil of heaven it- 
self seems rent, and in the clear blue sky the faces and 
forms of the angels are ranged in calm and beautiful x'anks, 
as in the pictures of Fra Angelico, smitten with the eternal 
brightness and filled with divine harmony, as when “ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 

No wonder that the prophet who had listened to such 
music, and received the promise of divine protection in 
all his ways,” returned with more than mortal strength to 
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minister among men. Armed with angelic might, nothing 
was now impossible to him. The passionate appeal of the 
widow woman of Sarepta is answered by the calm words 
‘‘‘Give me thy son,” and as the blood begins to course 
again through the veins of the dead child, and the breath 
in faint rushes comes and goes, the infinite love of God 
seems to break upon the poor woman’s soul for the first 
time, and the chorus, “ Blessed are the men who fear Him,’^ 
at once suggests the meaning of Elijah’s miracle, and con- 
firms in the mother’s heart a new emotion of adoration 
and trust. 

Once more the trumpets peal forth as Elijah reappears, 
140 , after three years, in the presence of the king. 
Mount Carmel, and announces the close of the drought. A 
short choral burst interrupts his recitative — it is the clam- 
oring of the fickle people, now rebellious, now penitent, 
then again ready to rend in pieces the pi'ophet of the Lord 
as they shout aloud the woi-ds of the angry king : “ Thou 
art he that troubleth Israel.” But the solemn conclusion 
of all doubt is at hand, and both the multitude and the 
priests of Baal become strangely docile beneath the at- 
tractive power of a great impending catastrophe. Every 
word of Elijah is now caught up as readily by the chorus 
as were but lately the words of Ahab. The crowds sweep 
on at the bidding of the prophet, who, from this time forth 
throughout the scene on Carmel, never for one moment 
loses his ascendency over them. They catch from his lips 
the inspiration of their brief chorus — And then we shall 
see whose God is the Lord,” as he gathers them together, 
and summons the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal 
to meet him upon the mountain promontory. 

At the command of Elijah the first heathen chorus 
breaks forth. It is of a severe and formal character, very 
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simple in construction, consisting of a hard, short melody, 
repeated again and again, Avith a hind of dogged abrupt- 
ness. Indeed, the second phrase is sufficiently bare and an- 
cient in form to remind one forcibly of the Macbeth music, 
commonly, though falsely, attributed to Matthew Locke. 

The second Baal chorus begins with great earnestness. 
It is full of misgivings, and at last loses every vestige of 
ritualistic stiffness in the wild cries of “ Baal, hear us !” 
followed by death-like pauses, in which the whole assem- 
bly waits for the reply of Baal. “ Call him louder !” shouts 
the prophet of Jehovah, as he stands apart and views with 
derision the scene of idolati'ous fanaticism. 

The trumpets peal forth derisively, as though to herald 
in the answer of Baal, and his prophets spend themselves 
in frantic efforts to awaken their sleeping god, but in vain. 
Then, maddened by the exulting sarcasm of Elijah, they 
pour forth their last wild chorus, leaping upon the altar 
and cutting themselves with knives, fainting at times from 
sheer exhaustion and loss of blood; then stai-ting up Avith 
shrieks of frenzy and desi>air, they fall back upon the 
ground, and their plaint relajAses into a imotracted mono- 
tone of pain, succeeded by an awful stillness. 

Wounded and bleeding around their unconsumed sacri- 
fice crouch the false prophets. The shadows begin to 
darken in the mountain hollows, and the sun dips slowly 
in the Avestern sea. 

In the deepening twilight the voice of Elijah is heard, 
and the strong, calm prayer of the true pi-o^ffiet ascends to 
God. The meditative quartet, “Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord,” follows. It is exactly what is needed to prepai’o the 
mind for the violence and tumult of the next terrible scene. 

Once moi-e Elijah speaks, but no longer in prayer. He 
has transcended all ordinary forms of communion, and his 
mind seems rapt ift the contemplation of a spirit-world out 
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of all proportion to ours ; he is conversing -with none oth- 
er than the flaming ministers of heaven ; and at the words, 
Let them now descend,” the fire falls from the skies with 
the hurtling crash of thunder, and the immense chorus of 
the people, thrilled with mingled ecstasy and terror, closes 
in round the blazing altar of victorious Jehovah, 

The pent-up excitement of a long day finds a splendid 
and appropriate utterance in the passionate adoration of 
the crowd, and they fall upon their faces with one mighty 
and prolonged cry of God the Lord is our God : we will 
have none other God but him.” In another moment the 
religious emotion has passed into a murderous frenzy, and 
the prophets of Baal are hewn down like corn beneath a 
pelting hail-storm. The carnage is over and the vengeance 
done ei'e night descends upon the tumultuous throng and 
the smoking altar of the true God, 

With a really splendid temerity characteristic of him, 
141 . Mendelssohn dares after this climax to return 

Tlie storm on 

Mount Carmel to the subiect With a bass solo, descriptive of 
—“Thanks be ^ , . . , ^ 

to God” Elijah’s prophetic majesty upon that memora- 
ble day, and a quiet alto song, full of solemn pathos, pro- 
nouncing woe upon all those who forsake God. It is here 
that, were it not for the exquisite beauty of what we may 
call this didactic episode, the action of the first part might 
be in danger of dragging a little. But the composer is 
still master of the situation. He knew that the mind would 
be exhausted by the prolonged vigil and sustained excite- 
ment of the scene upon Mount Carmel, and the needful re- 
pose is provided. 

The \vay in which a second great climax is rendered ef- 
fective so soon after the first is worthy of some attention. 

After the two didactic pieces alluded to above, which 
are intended to recreate the emotions, the action becomes 
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exceedingly rapid. Two short recitatives, then the brief 
cry for rain, followed by the thrilling dialogxie between the 
prophet who prays on Carmel and the youth who watches 
the sky for the first filmy shadow of a rain-cloud. “ There 
is nothing !” and the music is snsj^ended on a long note of 
intense anticipation. “ Hearest thou no sound and a 
growing agitation in the accompaniment makes us feel the 
distant stirring of the wind. Then the little cloud appears 
like a man’s hand, and in a moment, as the prophet rises 
abruptly from his knees, with the rapidity of an Eastern 
tempest, the deluge of rain is upon us, drenching the parch- 
ed valleys of Carmel, and dashing into the empty pools. 
We are but one step from the grand conclusion of the first 
part ; but that conclusion is not to he in the storm, as we 
should have expected. ISTo temptation can hurry Mendels- 
sohn from his artistic purpose ; not a point is to be lost, 
not a touch of perfection omitted. A brief shout of mad 
delight rises from the people; in the pauses of the tem^ 
pest, the dominant voice of the mighty Tishbite is once 
more heard, uttering the phrase, ‘^Thanks be to Gcd I” 
which is in another moment reiterated by the wdiole mul- 
titude ; and the last and greatest chorus of the first part 
then commences, and thunders on with uninterrupted splen- 
dor to its magnificent close. 

SECOISTB PAKT. 

The second part of the JSJUjah is in some respects finer 
142. than the first. It contains at least as many im- 
Sdthe^^s^ mortal fragments, while the great danger of mo- 
notony is avoided by a variety of new and start- 
ling incidents, woven into an elaborate whole, which, if it 
does not exceed the first part in beauty of arrangement, 
has evidently made greater demands upon the composer, 
and astonishes the listener by its sustained power and com- 
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^Che 3£essiah is composed in tliree parts ; but we may 
fairly say that although Mendelssohn fonnd it jDossible to 
produce a second part in many respects more powerful 
than the first, the unique s^olendor of that second part ren- 
dered the very notion of a third simply out of the ques- 
tion* 

Resuming the subject, we find that the action is not 

^^3 immediately recommenced. It would indeed be 
^d*‘BeTot if we could not put up with some moral 

Afraid ” comment upon the events which have just oc- 
curred, especially when the moral is conveyed by one of 
the most thrilling soprano songs ever written. The clear 
freshness of the key of five sharps breaks upon us with an 
impetuous rush of words, I, I am he that comforteth ; be 
not afraid ; I am thy God.” The highest pitch of exulta- 
tion is reached when the voice sweeps up from C to the 
high A, to descend through a splendid sequence and rest 
upon the lower A in the words, “ I the Toi’d will strength- 
en thee.” In the course of the song, all the most brilliant 
soprano effects which are calculated to express the confi- 
dence of a burning impetuosity seem to have been well- 
nigh exhausted. The same phrase from C to A has appa- 
rently brought things to a climax toward the end; but in 
the next line a completely new and still more startling ef- 
fect is attained by sweeping up from B to A natural (in- 
stead of the normal A sharp of the key), and descending 
through a long G to the close of the song in B. 

But we have not yet done with the exulting sentiment 
started by the soprano, for we are now close upon -what 
has been not unjustly considered the greatest of Mendels- 
sohn’s choruses. After a silence of about half a bar, the 
mighty Be not afraid,” with the whole power of the cho- 
rus, orchestra, and organ, hursts ,with a crash upon the 

M 2 
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audience, already filled with the emotion of triumph in its 
more simple song-form. Ifow it is not one shrill angel 
only, Tbut, as it Avere, all the battalions of heaven, with 
joyous shouting and glad thunder marching onward, and 
chiming as they go the glorious deliverance which God 
has prepared for his people. 

The languishing of thousands is then described in a 
minor phrase of contrast taken up by eacli part in succes- 
sion, while the accompaniment expresses the fainting of 
those who rise, and fall, and gasp for breath ; and the old 
scene of the wide land smitten with drought and inexora- 
ble suffering of thirst-stricken people comes back to us like 
a dim memory in the midst of this glorious atmosphere of 
redemptive joy, when, with a suddenness and imperious 
decision that nothing can check, the dream is arrested, and 
vanishes forever before the recurrence of the first colossal 
subject, which now proceeds for some time with a steady 
swing and a kind of white heat at once resistless and sub- 
lime- The rapid march of the chorus now so fastens the 
listener that he almost pants for an enlarged scene, or rath- 
er longs to take in the sound with more senses than one. 
There are no pages more utterly satisfactory, even to the 
ordinary hearer, than the closing pages of not afraid.’’ 
The satisfaction is shared by the orchestra ; every instru- 
ment has to play what it can play so well; the first violin 
parts, especially, make the heart of a violinist leap to look 
at them. Who does not remember the idchncss of the ac- 
companiments in that striking passage toward the close, 
where the musical phrase rises on a seiies of melodic steps, 
supported by the richest harmonic suspensions, from B, B 
to A, from I), T> to C, from C, C to B, until the long I> is 
reached in the word “ afraid,” and the violins in serried 
ranks, with all the power of the most giinding stretto^ scale 
to upper E once, with a shrill scream that pierces Mgli 
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through the orchestral tempest, and then draw down to 
the long-expected D which ends the phrase? This con- 
summate passage is repeated m extenso^ without pause or 
interlude, and brings us to the two last shouts of Be not 
afraid,’’ accompanied by the significant silences which ush- 
er in the close of the chorus ; and then, in the simplest and 
broadest form, come the eight bars of thundering chorale, 
“Thy help is near, be not afraid, saith the Lord.” The 
chorus is well weighted. Those bars rendering their three 
massive clauses are felt to be sufficient balance without 
any extra x^age of musical peroration. Any thing more 
simple can hardly be imagined, but nothing more compli- 
cated would produce so complete and majestic an effect. 
Mendelssohn is not less gx^eat because he knows when to 
be simple. 

The enthusiasm of the people for the worship of the true 
144 God and his prophet pi’oves short-lived enough, and 
Jezebel. ^ new figure is now brought before us in connection 
with the popular disaffection. A few woi'ds of scathing 
rebuke addressed to Ahab, in some of those matchless reci- 
tatives which knit together so many portions of the orato- 
rio as with links of pure gold, a lofty proclamation of the 
outraged sovei^eignty of God, and a sharp condemnation 
of Baal worship, are sufficient to bring out the Sidonian 
queen with powerful dramatic effect. The type at once 
of heathen piide, beauty, and insolence, this great pagan 
figure, in the midst of her haughty and indomitable will, 
towers high above the wretched vacillation of King Ahab 
on the one hand, and the miserable ii'resolution of the pop- 
ulace on the other. In all Israel she was the only worthy 
rival of Elijah, for she alone seems to have thoroughly 
known her own mind. Not for one moment did she con- 
fuse the points at issue. It was human passion and human 
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power pitted against the righteousness ot Jehovah ; it was 
the licentious orgies of Ashtoreth and the splendid rites of 
the Sidonian Baal against the worship of holiness and the 
severe ptirity of the Jewish ritual. But in the moment of 
her supreme rage Jezebel did not forget her cunning, and 
she sums up her case before the people in the most effect- 
ive possible manner, when in her remarkable I'ecitative she 
exclaims, “ Doth Ahab govern the kingdom of Israel while 
Elijah’s power is greater than the king’s ?” For popular 
purposes it was not so much Jehovah against Baal as Elijah 
against Ahab ; and the populace now side with the queen 
as readily as they had before sided with Ahab and Elijah. 
Shouts of “ He shall perish !” rend the air, and in the pauses 
the voice of Jezebel is heard lashing the multitude into sav- 
agery with her scorpion tongue. The popular wrath set- 
tles at length into the powerful but somewhat unattractive 
chorus of Woe to him !” rounded oflf with a brief oi*ches- 
tral close, in the course of which the last forte is toned 
down into pianissimo^ and the much-needed rest comes in 
the shape of a beautiful and tender recitative and melody, 
in which Obadiah bids the prophet hide himself in the wil- 
derness, assuring him, in a phrase of singular purity and 
elevation, that the Lord shall go with him, and will never 
fail him nor forsake him.” And yet Elijah was destined 
shortly afterward to feel himself most forsaken. 

Sheltered only by the scanty boughs of a solitary bush 

145 in the wilderness, alone amid the inhospitable 
SenaiS ^ocks of Southern Palestine, we can scarcely pic- 
comforted. ourselves a figui’e more utterly forlorn. 

Faint and weary, his steadfast spirit for once sinks within 
him. A great reaction, physical as well as mental, now 
sets in. Flesh and blood can stand only a certain amount 
of pressure, and Elijah’s power of endurance had been fair- 
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ly overwrought. The long watch upon the mountain, the 
intense emotion of that silent prayer for rain in which the 
prophet seemed to bear in his heart to God the sins and 
the sorrows of a whole nation — the stupendous answer to 
his petition, followed by the almost immediate apostasy of 
those to whom it was granted — the wrath of Jezebel, and 
the rapid flight for life — all this seems to have broken down 
for a moment even the noble courage and endurance of 
Elijah. The first and the last feeble plaint now escapes 
him: “It is enough, O Lord, now take away my life.” 
AVe are filled with reverent sympathy at the sight of the 
prophet’s utter dejection. Never, surely, was there any 
thing conceived in the language of sound more pathetic 
than the melody to which these words ai^e set. We follow 
every graduated expression of the almost monotonous emo- 
tion until we perceive how largely due to mere physical 
causes is this apparent spiritual lapse. Elijah prays for the 
sleep of death, but the recreative sleep of the body is all 
that he really needs ; and presently, in spite of himself, 
overcome with intense weariness and exhaustion, while his 
lips have hardly ceased to falter out the words, “It is 
enough !” he falls asleep under the juniper-tree. 

It is a sight for angels to look upon, and with the silence 
of the wilderness and the sore need of the prophet, the ce- 
lestial ministry recommences. 

Not less exquisite, though more brief, and, if possible, 
more perfect than the angelic chorus in the first part (“He 
shall give his angels”), is the soprano trio, “Lift thine eyes 
unto the hills.” Happy prophet ! to pass from the arid 
wilderness to such a dream of heaven, and to exchange 
suddenly the valley of the shadow of death .for the bright 
morning hills, “ Whence cometh thy help.” No other vocal 
trio with which we are acquainted equals this one in per- 
fection of form and in the silver-toned ripple of its un- 
broken harmony. 
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It was doubtless hard to follow such an inspiration ; and 
with supreme skill, ere the piophet awakes, we are gently- 
let down to earth by a chorus only a little less heavenly 
than the matchless trio itself He, watching over Israel,” 
moves along with a cei tain quiet weaving of sweet rhythm 
and sound which indicates marvelously the steady and tire- 
less vigil of the heavenly Father over his frail children dur- 
ing the hours of their helplessness. 

Very softly at last comes the voice, mingling with, but 
as yet hardly dissipating, the prophet’s slumber, Arise, 
Elijah!” and very touching is the answer, I have spent 
my strength for naught ; O that I might now die !” 

The heavenly music was reserved for his dreams ; but, 
true to nature, with his first waking moments the melody 
reproduces the feeling of profound dejection in which ho 
fell asleep, praying that his life might be taken away. List- 
less, without hope or fear, the disheartened prophet, in pass- 
ive obedience to the divine commands, starts upon his 
long lonely journey of forty days unto Horeb, the Mount 
of God ; and some of the thoughts which in that pilgrim- 
age may have sustained and cheered him are embodied in 
the contralto song, O rest in the Lord,” and the quiet 
chorus, He that shall endure unto the end.” 

The hearer is frequently so entranced by the full rich- 
ness of the melody that he may have failed to notice the 
art-concealing art of one of the loveliest of all sacred songs. 
The delicate and minute changes in a perfectly unlabored 
and simple accompaniment — the fragments of tender coun- 
ter-melody which, wdthout being obtrusive, prevent the 
least monotony — the gentle continuity, so expressive of 
sustained and chastened devotion, which requires less than 
one whole bar of rest from the time the voice begins to the 
time it leaves off — the perfectly original and characteristic 
coda where, in the last two utterances of the phrase, O 
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rest in the Lord,” the voice ascends unexpectedly to G in- 
stead of descending to C, and where the accompaniment 
contains a thrilling surprise in the slurred G to C in oc- 
taves above the line ; and finally the long “ wait” drawn 
out through a semibreve of time, with an aspiration of un- 
bounded confidence, presently to be resolved into a deep 
and happy repose of patience — all this, and much more, 
will come back to the memory of those who have once 
studied this matchless song. 

We pass over the grave and somewhat severe chorus, 
^40 He that shall endure to the end,” simply remark* 
on ing that at this point the interest of the oratorio 

Horeb seems to be intentionally diminished, so that we 

are tempted to think the action is again beginning to drag, 
at the very moment we are about to be restored to the so- 
ciety of the leading character, and to assist at one of the 
most stupendous effects of dramatic music that has ever yet 
been realized. 

A soft prolonged chord forms a 2:>relude to the reappear- 
ance of Elijah among the rocky and cavernous clefts of 
Mount Horeb. The night is falling around him — his mood 
is changed, his dee'p depression has vanished. He is now 
filled with a passionate desire, not to die, but to feel the 
presence of his God and be assured of His protection. In 
such an aspiring and exjDectant state of mind he hears the 
voice of a strong angel — no murmur as of the night wind, 
but distinct, loud, and decisive: Arise now!” — then a 
trembling in the accompaniment, and a kind of agitation 
immediately suppressed into a whisper full of awta, with the 
words, ^‘Thy face must be veiled,” prepares us for the dread 
announcement in a single bar of unaccompanied recitative 
— “ For He draweth nigh !” With a burst like that of a 
sudden earthquake, the chorus, “ Behold God the Lord pass- 
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ed Tby,” comes upon us ; but the f^orte is almost instantly 
suppressed, like fire that tries to escape. As when we 
watch the almost silent working of some monstrous engine 
whose force is nevertheless sufficient to crush the strongest 
fabric to atoms, we feel the presence of a power in all that 
immense repression — something latent in the noiseless mo- 
tion of the wheel which makes the inexorable swiftness of 
its revolutions all the more imposing, so the same kind of 
emotional effect is produced by Mendelssohn’s use of pp^s 
in such words as A mighty wind rent the mountains 1” 
Great and glorious gusts of sound burst forth almost di- 
rectly afterward, and the crescendo increases with the throes 
of the earthquake until shock after shock subsides with a 
diminuendo^ leaving us each time breathless with the an- 
ticipation of what is about to follow. 

What follows is so unexpected in the elevation of its har- 
monic temperature, that we have known persons in a state 
of rapt excitement, upon hearing this chorus for the first 
time, break out into a cold sweat at the words, smitten like 
tongues of fire from the rocks, But the Lord was not in 
the tempest !” 

The mere excitement of watching for the recurrence of 
this thrilling major phrase makes each stormy interval full 
of new interest. Every time it recurs on a different note — 
But the Lord was not in the earthquake” — “ But the Lord 
was not in the fire” — which last major, before it brings the 
series to a close, is carried on with a reiteration so urgent 
and absorbing as to impress the mind with the thought of 
a soul seized with a divine frenzy to see God, and in almost 
a terror of anguish at finding the wind, and the earthquake, 
and the fire pass without any definite discovery of the Di- 
vine Presence. So near the absolute beatific vision, and yet 
no vision ! The earthquake, and the tempest, and the blaze 
of the lightning, and yet no voice, for The Lord was not 
in the fire I” 
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As the last wild and nearly distracted cry dies away 
there comes very softly one of those magic changes in 
which the whole of the emotional atmosphere shifts — the 
cry of the spirit is going to be answered with a gentleness 
and a power above all that it could ask or think. The 
key changes from one to four sharps, and the words, Aft- 
er the fire there came a still, small voice,” then follow, with 
a peace and majesty of the most ineffable sweetness, And 
in that still, small voice onward came the Lord.” The mel- 
ody flows on in the clear and silver key of E major: it 
passes like the sweeping by of a soft and balmy wind, 
never rising, never falling, but gentle, and strong, and 
pulseless, coming we know not w^hence, and passing with 
the “ tides of music’s golden sea” into eternity. And as 
the last delicate strains of the accompaniment die away, 
we ai'e left still looking up to heaven with senses enrap- 
tured and purified like those who have stood beside the 
gates of pearl and seen the King “ in his beauty.” 

The recitative and chorus following, Above him stood 
the Seraphim,” and ^^Holy, holy,” develop the memory of 
this blessed vision, while the outburst of earthly praise at 
the close prepares us for the more commonplace scenery 
of this lower world, where we are allowed to rest a while 
before the final scene of the sacred drama. 

Once more, and for the last time, Elijah sets out upon 
^4-^ his solitary way, but now he is sustained by an 
ken^np^into" unfaltering trust. No more suffering, no more 
Heaven. persecution, no more faintness or weariness ; he 
is filled through and through with a sense of the divine 
presence, and bears the light of God’s splendor upon his 
countenance. The quiet arioso anda^vte^ For the moun- 
tains shall depart,” is thrown in skillfully, to recreate the 
mind after the extieme tension to which it has so lately 
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been held, and to prepare it for a second climax of equal 
greatness and solemnity. 

]N"otlung can be finer than what we may call the trans- 
figuration of Elijah before his departure. 

When we come uj)on him for the last time, he is more 
imposing than ever — more terrible than when he first met 
Ahab in the way, more majestic than when he stood ui^on 
Cai'mel alone before the altar of the true God. 

We are permitted to see him thus only for a few mo- 
ments in the chorus, Then did Elijah the prophet break 
forth like a fire.’’ Not in vain had he been upon the Holy 
Mount and seen the Lord pass by ; not in vain had the 
earthquake rent the rocks at his feet and the sky been 
changed into a sheet of living flame ; the temjaest and the 
flame seem in a manner to have passed into his being ; and 
the whole man •was growing almost elemental as he was 
about to enter into the presence of his God. Those who 
met with him were stricken with awe at his appearance, 
and marked how “his words appeared like burning torch- 
es;” then remembered they how he had “heard the judg- 
ments of the future and seen the vengeance of God in 
Horeb.” 

The action from this point becomes almost intolerably 
rapid ; indeed, it is wonderful how the mind has been ena- 
bled to bear another climax in so short a time. 

But it w^as doubtless impossible to put ofiT the last scene 
any longer. We feel that the beloved but terrible prophet 
is already breathing the atmosphere of another world, and 
has well-nigh done with this earth. 

Abruptly, in a moment, the phrase, “And when the Lord 
would take him away to heaven,” is heard; first from a 
solitary bass voice, then from a rushing and impetuous 
chorus, as of a multitude who see the heavens opened be- 
fore them, and answer with a frantic shout of mingled ter- 
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ror and adoration. A brief pause, and the chariot and 
hoi'ses of fire are there, and black clouds hurled about by 
a whirlwind, and flashes of intolerable radiance and mighty 
thunderings — and Elijah has passed. 

“ He went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 

All through this rending of sky, and cloud, and terror of 
blinding flame, the tension on the mind, produced by the 
accompaniment of incessant triplets in semiquavers, sup- 
ported by a magnificent pedal bass of chords and octaves, 
is so great that we lose all account of the time taken by 
the whirlwind. It is, however, very considerable, as a 
glance at the score will show us, and accordingly produces 
an adequate and massive impression, suitable to the au- 
gust and miraculous nature of the event. The last long 
“Whirl — wind” on a minim is but one more instance of 
Mendelssohn’s inexhaustible command of ejSects at the 
moment when he seems to have strained our powers of 
endurance to the utmost, and exhausted every combination 
of sound. 

Few composers would have attempted to produce, at no 

148 great distance from each other, in one and the 
A perfect _ . ^ , 

Close. same part, two such crises as the scene on JULoreb 

and the Fiery Ascension ; but surely none but the very 

finest genius would have resisted the temptation of closing 

the oratorio with this last scene. But Mendelssohn has 

had the courage to despise mere sensation for the sake of 

perfection, and has thus here, as elsewhere, asserted his 

claim to join hands with Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

Steadily through the glare of light which at once trans- 
ports and dazzles us does this great oratorio “orb into the 
perfect star we saw not when we moved therein.” The bad 
art of leaving off with a shock finds no favor with so com- 
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plete an artist as Mendelssohn, and his greatness is never 
more felt than in the incomparable richness of the music 
from the time when all scenic effect is over, and all dra- 
matic action has ceased. 

At the close of some refulgent summer day, when the sun 
has set, darkness does not immediately take possession of 
the eai'th ; the sky still pnlses with pale light, and long 
crimson streaks incarnadine the west. Then, as wc watch, 
the colors change and hicker, thin sjDikes of almost impal- 
pable radiance shoot upward through the after-glow, and 
with celestial alchemy turn many a gray cloud into gold. 
The rising mists are caught and melted capriciously into 
violet and ruby flame ; and as the still dazzled with 

the sun, traverses the deserted heavens, the prospect is no 
doubt more peaceful than when the fiery globe was there 
— more peaceful, for the cold twilight grows apace, and the 
eye is gradually cooled as it gazes upon the fading fires, 
until at last the subtle essences of the night have toned all 
down into a calm monotint of gray and passionless repose. 

The conclusion of the JEl’^ah is like the splendor and the 
peace of such a sunset. The day-star is indeed gone, but 
all things are still impregnated with his glory, and not un- 
til every gradation of color has been traversed are we suf- 
fered to rest from our contemplations, and drink deep, as it 
were, from the cool cisterns of the silent night. 

From the time of Elijah’s departure we notice a prepon- 
derance of clear refreshing majors, which make us feel aware 
that we are coming to the end of our journey — just as the 
odor of brine from the ocean tells the traveler that he is 
approaching the sea-shore. The great tenor song, Then 
shall the righteous shine,” which falls as out of high heav- 
en, like the clarion shout of an angel, is in the major; so 
is the chorus, But the Lord so is the delicious quartet, 
come every one that thirsteth, come to the waters;” 
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and so also is the final chorus, “And then shall your light 
break forth as the light of the morning 

The one recitative which occurs gives a curious theolog- 
ical twist to the close by working in an allusion to Elijah’s 
second advent as the forerunner of Messiah ; indeed, we 
may call the quartet, “ O come every one,” strictly Messi- 
anic. It is as if Mendelssohn felt the incompleteness of 
the grandest revelation in the Old Testament apart from 
the New, and wished to give his hearers at least a hint of 
the Christian dispensation, a subject which he would, no 
doubt, have developed had he lived to complete his unfin- 
ished oratorio of Christus. Some people complain of the 
last chorus as dull and needlessly protracted. But the 
more we study the Elijah^ the more we perceive that this 
choi’us is necessary, and in its place at the end. It is quite 
regular, and even somewhat mechanical, and it leaves the 
mind in an atmosphere at once severe and tranquil. That 
is a veiy high level of conception for the closing treatment 
of so majestic a subject, and it would be difficult to improve 
upon it without fatally destroying the musical morality as 
well as the artistic beauty of the work. 

The Elijah destroyed Mendelssohn. It was produced for 
the first time at the Birmingham Festival in 1846, when 
Mendelssohn himself conducted, and there can be little 
doubt that the excitement and incessant toil incident upon 
so great an undertaking largely helped to shatter a frame 
already enfeebled by excessive mental exertion. 

On the 4th of November, 1847, Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy died at Leipsic, before he had completed his thirty- 
ninth year. 
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VIOLINS. 


I HAVE never been able to class violins with other instru- 
3^49^ ments. They seem to possess a quality and char- 
introduction. Qf their own. Indeed, it is difficult to con- 

template a fine old violin without something like awe ; to 
think of the scenes it has passed through long before we 
were born, and the triumphs it will win long after we are 
dead ; to think of the numbers who have played on it, and 
loved it as a kind of second soul of their own ; of all who 
have been thrilled by its sensitive vibrations; the great 
works of genius which have found in it a willing inter- 
preter; the brilliant festivals it has celebrated; the soli- 
tary hours it has beguiled ; the pure and exalted emotions 
it has been kindling for perhaps two hundred years ; and 
then to reflect upon its comparative indestructibility ! Or- 
gans are broken up, their pipes are redistributed, and their 
identity destroyed; horns are battered and broken, and get 
out of date ; flutes have undergone all kinds of modifica- 
tions; clarionets are things of yesterday; harps warp and 
rot ; piano-fortes are essentially short-lived ; but the sturdy 
violin outlasts them all. If it gets cracked, you can glue it 
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up; if it gets lb raised, you can patch it almost without in- 
jury ; you can take it to pieces from time to time, strength- 
en and put it together again, and even if it gets smashed 
it can often be repaired without losing its individuality, 
and not unfrequently comes home from the workshop bet- 
ter than ever, and prepared to take a new lease of life for 
at least ninety-nine years. 

These and similar thoughts forced themselves upon me 
as I found myself some time ago in the quaint old work- 
shop of one of the most gifted violin-makers of the age. It 
might have been the house of Stradiuaiuus at Cremona in 
1720. Violins lay around us in every possible stage o¥ com- 
position and decomposition — new violins made with loving 
care by the keen workman who would never hear them in 
their maturity ; old violins that had somehow got wrong, 
and which had to he kept like w'atches until they went 
right ; violins suffering from the “ wolf others bruised 
and dilapidated ; sick violins, with their bellies* off ; oth- 
ers, equally indisposed, waiting to have their backs put on; 
a vast number without any heads, several waiting for ribs, 
and piles and piles of what we may call violin-bones, con- 
sisting of various pieces of hundreds of instruments of all 
ages, waiting to be made up at the discretion of the ar- 
tificer into violins of no particular age. The dim light 
came in through one window upon those relics of the past. 
The sun seemed to have subdued himself for the occasion. 
A stronger glare, I felt, would have affronted the dusky 
browns and sober tints of that old-fashioned workshop. 

Rome was not built in a day, nor was the violin the in- 
Ori^n*of man or age. Like the piano, 

thevioiin. its elements may be said to have come together 
from the four quarters of the globe. They appear to have 
* Technical term for the front of the instrument. 
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been combined in every possible proportion, until endless 
experiments and the most grotesque forms resulted at 
length in the singularly perfect and exquisitely simple in- 
strument known as the Cremona violin, which no time 
seems likely to impair, and no art seems able to improve. 
As we look with a certain interest at the earliest daubs of 
a great painter^^ or compare the wooden huts of a barbarous 
age with the stately edifices of our own, so we may be al- 
lowed to recall for a moment those rough early forms which 
have contributed their several elements to the violin. 

If I were writing a treatise in the German style, I should 
be prepared to show how, at some remote period before the 
dawn of history, the great European races migrated from 
India, passing thi'ough Bactria, Persia, Arabia, and Arme- 
nia, and, crossing the Hellespont, overflowed Roumelia, 
Wallachia, Croatia, Styria, and Bohemia, then, stretching 
away to the Danube and the Rhine, proceeded to people 
all Gaul under the name of Celt, from whence, as we all 
know, they crossed over to Britain ; and then, after prov- 
ing that the Ohrotta JBritanna was an instrument common 
to both Gaul and Britain, I should show, by a comparison 
between the instruments now in use in India and those 
played on by the ancient Europeans, that the Indo-Celtic 
race must certainly have transported the first rough model 
westward from the East. But perhaps it would be more 
true, if not quite so learned, to say that the principle of a 
string stretched on wood and set in vibration by horsehair 
or some kind of fibre has been known time out of mind by 
almost every nation in the world; and as we arc now con- 
cerned only with the modern violin, I must beg leave to 
make short work with the savants^ and confine the read- 
er’s attention to what I may call its three roots, e, g.: 

The Meheh^ or lute-shaped instrument, with one or three 
strings ; the Orouth^ or long box-shaped instrument, with 
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six or more strings (in Tboth. these the strings are supported 
by bridges and played with bows, as in the violin) ; and, 
lastly, the JRotta^ or kind of guitar, without a bridge or 
bow, and played by the fingers. 

In a MS. of the ninth century we have a drawing of 
the I'ebek, although it was probably known as early as the 
sixth. The crouth is somewhat later; we have no repre- 
sentation of it earlier than the eleventh century. It was 
an improved form of the rebek, but it does not appear to 
have superseded it for many centuries. The last player on 
the crouth was a Welshman, whose name was, of course, 
Morgan — John Morgan. He lived in the Isle of Anglesea, 
and died about 1720. The rebek was by far the ruder in- 
strument of the two, and became extinct at a somewhat 
earlier date. It was the instrument of the people, and was* 
rasped at every fair and tournament. It found little favo 
with either monks or nobles, who are usually represented 
playing on the more aristocratic crouth. It stood in some- 
what the same relation to the latter as the accordion does 
to the concertina. The rotta may be thought of simply 
as a form of guitar. But it must be remembered that all 
these three instruments were constantly undergoing mod- 
ifications in size and shape ; that some rebeks had but one 
string, some crouths three or six, some rottas as many as 
seventeen. 

And now, if the reader wishes to know how' the violin 
ai'ose out of this medley, adopting various items in the 
composition of each of the above instruments, and adding 
a something of its own which bound these scattex'ed hints 
of substance, and shape, and sound into a higher unity, we 
advise him to take a good look at Figs. 1, 2, and 3, and then 
accompany us through the following brief analysis. 

In the rebek (Fig. 1, p. 318) we get the rounded form 
pierced with two slits to let the sound out, which we also 
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find in tlie upper part of the front of a violin. We have a 
bridge, a tail-piece, and screws, with doubtless a sound-post 
inside to resist the thrust of the bridge upon the front or 
belly. We also note that a box for the screws and the 
shape of the head come from the rebek, and not from the 
crouth. 

From the crouth (Fig. 2) we get the important detail of 
the back and the belly joined by sides. This principle of 
two vibrating surfaces joined by what we call ribs or sides 
was an immense step forward, as will be presently seen. 
The shape of the tail-piece was nearly the same as in our 
violins. 

From the rotta, or, speaking more generally, from the 
guitar tribe, came the suggestion of the two curves inwaid 
in the sides, and the semicircular curve of lower part to 
correspond with the top. From the guitar tribe we also 
get the elongated neck made separate from the body of 
the instrument, and ultimately the six frets on the finger- 
board, now happily abolished, which for a hundred and fifty 
years marred the perfection of the violin. 

We have now an instrument of the viol tribe something 
like this (Fig. 3 ), which we may place roughly in the twelfth 
century. Although to the inexperienced it may look some- 
thing like a violin, the most that can be said of it is that 
it contains only those elements of the violin which that in- 
strument has borrowed from the rebek, crouth, and rotta, 
and still lacks the characteristics which constitute the 
violin proper, and raise it above the w^hole race of the old 
viols. 

About the end of the fourteenth century, at the dawn of 
scientific music, viols w^ere made in great profusion : the 
number of strings does not appear to have been fixed, and 
ranged from three to six or more. About this time it was 
noticed that human voices might be divided into four class- 
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es — soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass — and in the light of 
this discovery we soon find viols divided into the quartet, 
e. violette, alto, tenor, and bass. We shall probably 
never know all the curious shapes and sizes of viols which 
were made between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. 
Large quantities have perished, others have been used up 
for violins. The lute-makers were constantly trying ex- 
periments. We find instruments which it is difficult to 
class at all, others that early went out of fashion, while the 
most recognized forms were hardly fixed, and were contin- 
ually being modified, altered, or added to. As music grew, 
so did the rage for viols, and it is owing partly to the 
quantities made and partly to the caprice of the makers, 
partly to the waste and ruin of time, that it becomes diffi- 
cult to trace in detail the steps from the rough viol to the 
violin, until we suddenly find this latter, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, occupying a modest position in 
the midst of that host of viols which it was destined to 
supersede forever. But the violin with four strings, and 
tuned as at pi'esent, continued for a few years in obscurity. 

In a concise Italian catalogue (printed in 1601) of viols 
then in use, it is not once mentioned; and in 1607, when 
two were certainly used in Monteverde’s opera of Orfeo^ 
played at Mantua, they are alluded to as two little French 
violins,” which seems to indicate that the French makers 
first discovered this modification of the viol. In 1620, Mi 
chael PraBtorius, in the Theatrmn Tnstrumentorum., publish- 
ed at Wolfenbtittel, gives us an undoubted picture of an 
instrument which is none other than the violin. And now, 
if the reader will glance from Fig. 3 to 4, he will at once 
see how the mongrel of the twelfth century was transform- 
ed through a course of successive developments into the 
violin of the sixteenth The flat guitar-front is changed 
for the raised belly, the smooth curves of the sides are bro- 
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ken into four corners^ — a form which was found better to 
resist the strain of the biidge, and also allows a freer action 
of the bow. The slits in the shape of s take the place 

of the C "5’® ; the handle, instead of being flat and wide, is 
narrow and rounded ; the finger-board is raised, and reach- 
es over the curve of the belly, instead of being in the same 
plane with the flat guitar front ; and the guitar frets are 
abolished. Soon after we meet with the tenor viol and 
double bass, all built on the same model ; and the constel- 
lation of “ The Violin,” suddenly detaching itself from the 
confused nebulse of the violas, shines out brightly in the 
musical firmament. 

The violin has four strings tuned in the treble clef ; the 
first is E between the lines, the second A between the lines, 
the third J> under the lines, and the fourth string G under 
the lines. The natui’al compass is from G under the lines 
to B above the lines; but by shifting the hand up the fin- 
ger-board — a practice unknown to the viol-player — the 
compass may bo almost indefinitely increased. The first 
three strings are made of thin gut, the fourth of gut cov- 
ered with silver wire. The bow is strung with horsehair, 
powdered with rosin, which readily bites the strings and 
keeps them in vibration. 

Whether the violin model came from France or Italy, it 
is indebted to Italy, and to Italy alone, for its 
Ma^m^and t^e progress. If it was a French seed, it 

Amatis. early floated away from its native land to take 

root and flourish in Italian soil. Thei'e were great lute 
schools at Brescia as early as 1450, and viols were fabrica- 

Since writing the above I have seen a drawing of a capital in the Ab- 
bey S. George de Boschervilley near Eouen, containing a viol with sides 
broken into Jour corners. 1006 is the date. I believe this to be a singu- 
lar curiosity. 
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ted in large qxiantities somewhat later at Venice, Bologna, 
and Mantua. But it was in the workshop of Gaspako bi 
Sailo that the first Italian violin was probably made. Like 
almost all the great violin-makers, he lived to an advanced 
age, and died, after fifty good years of work, in the town 
of Brescia. A violin of his is extant dated 1566, and an- 
other dated 1613. He found at least one great pupil in 
Jean Paul Magini (1590—1640) — not to be confounded with 
Sa7%to Magini, a celebrated double-bass maker in the seven- 
teenth century. The Magini violins closely resemble those 
of Gasparo di Salo. The sides are narrow, the arch of the 
belly is high, and extends almost up to the sides; the in- 
strument is strongly built ; the varnish, of a yellowish light 
brown, is very pure and of an excellent quality. The tone 
is like that of a powerful violin muflSled. It is, however, 
much more sonorous than the older viols. 

Passing by such inferior makers as Antonino Mariani, 
Juvietta Budiana and Matteo Bente, both of Brescia, we 
come to the illustrious founder of the Cremona School, 
A]srDBEtJS Amati. When and where he was born, and who 
were his masters, we can not say with certainty. What is 
certain is that he worked in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and set up a manufactory of his own at Cremona 
— some say, after having studied in the old Brescia school 
of Magini. A large number of his finest violins disappear- 
ed from Versailles after the 5th and 6th of October, 1V90. 
These instruments had been the property of Chaiies IX., 
who seems to have been a great fiddler. 

Like all the cabinet instruments of the day, spinets, 
lutes, theorbos, mandores, and guitars, the violins of An- 
drew Amati are not loud — a loud violin would have killed 
the other instruments, and grated on ears only accustomed 
to the feeble twanging of old viols, and faint tinkle of the 
ancestors of the harpsichord and piano-forte. The Andrew 
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Amatis are usually a little smaller than the Maginis, much 
raised toward the centre, finely worked throughout, and 
thickly varnished light brown ; the sound is soft and clear. 

His two sons, Jekome and Anto^stixis Amati, inherited 
their father’s workshop and genius in 1580. They seem to 
have worked together, and those instruments which were 
the results of their united efforts are the finest. They are 
highly vaulted in front, deeply scooped out on either side 
of the vaults, the wood is chosen with great cax'e, the 
workmanship is exquisitely smooth, they have not much 
power, the first and second strings are sweet and delicate, 
the third a little dull, and the fourth disproportionately 
weak. About 1635 Antonius died. Jerome married, and, 
although some of his instruments are equal in 'workman- 
ship to the earlier ones made conjointly with his brother, 
those made after the death of Antonius are, as a rule, in- 
ferior. 

NicoiiAS, son of Jerome, born 1596, was the greatest of 
the Amatis. The superior grace and elegance of his forms 
at once strike the practiced eye. The curves are less ab- 
rupt and more carefully studied, the proportions more 
subtle and harmonious, the varnish is plentiful, soft, and 
glossy. A few extant violins, which have been worked 
out with a truly astonishing labor of love, are of indescrib- 
able beauty and finish. M, Allard, the eminent French vi- 
olinist, possesses one of them. Another perfect gem, bear- 
ing date 1668, belonged to Count Cozio. With great 
sweetness and evenness of tone they unite a cei'tain clear, 
unmuffled brilliancy prophetic of the last achievements of 
the art. 

The second Jeeome, the last of this great family, is in no 
wise remarkable except for the mediocrity of the instru- 
ments which he has labeled with the great name of Amati. 
To the school of Nicolas Amati belongs the illustrious Jo- 
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seph Guarnerius, whose genius and originality might well 
entitle him to a separate biographical notice ; but the 
Amatis and all their associates pale before the one great 
name which is forever associated with Cremona, Antoniijs 
Strabiijabixts. We have now traversed just one hundred 
years from Gasparo di Salo to Stradiuarius. One after an- 
other, quality after quality had been discovered. Gasparo 
and Magini detei*rained the main outline and build, and 
produced a new tone essentially superior to that of the old 
viols, though still somewhat dull and mufHed. The Ama- 
tis and J- Guarnerius brought the woikmanship near to 
perfection, improved the ^proportions, and produced a clear, 
soft tone of silvery sweetness. It remained for one master 
mind at this propitious crisis to step in and unite to the 
softness and brilliancy of his predecessors a powerful depth 
and body of sound entirely his own. 

The rise of music in Italy and the pei'fection of the great 
violin schools closely followed the rise and per- 
stradiuarius. faction of Italian painting. It was at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centui'y that all the elements of the 
art which had existed apart from each other began to 
come together : the study of anatomy and chiaroscuro 
from Florence and Padua, richness of color from Venice, 
reverence for ideal beauty from Umbria. It was toward 
the end of the seventeenth century that one great maker 
gathered up in himself the perfections of all his predeces- 
sors, and bequeathed to modern ears, in tonal splendor, de- 
lights analogous to those which the noblest painters have 
left us in form and colors. Like the rapid perfection of 
Greek sculpture under Pericles, or the sudden blossoming 
of Italian art under Pope Julius IL, so, at the close of one 
short century, broke into perfect bloom the flower of the 
Gremonese school. Aisttoxtius Stradiijabius stands crown- 
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ed the moiiai-ch of his art, the Phidias or the Raphael of 
the violin. 

This remarkable man was born in 1644. There could 
be hut one master for Stradiuarius — the great Nicolas 
AmatL The highest genius is often the most impressiona- 
ble in its early stages, and we should never be surprised 
to find it engaged for a time simply in reflecting with ut- 
ter devotion and the most perfect fidelity the highest 
known types. The early pictures of Raphael are scarcely 
distinguished from the later productions of Perugino ; 
Beethoven’s fiist strains remind us forcibly of Mozart ; 
and the first violins made by Stradiuarius, from 166 7 to 
1670, are not only exact copies of Amati, but are actually 
labeled with his name. Little is known about the great 
pupil, but that little exhibits to us a man who never had 
but one ambition — who without haste, but also without 
rest, labored for the perfection of the violin. He took his 
time to watch, to listen, to test, and to ponder, waiting 
frequently years for his results, and accounting failure oft- 
entimes as precious as success. To him the world was 
nothing but one vast 'workshop. On the western slopes 
of the Swiss mountains thei’e were fair forests of maple 
and willow. It may be doubted whether he ever saw 
them, but they grew good wood for violins. The sun of 
Lombardy beat fiercely down on the white marble dust of 
the Italian roads, and made Cremona in the dog-days little 
better than an oven ; hut the heat was good to dry the 
wood for violins. The fruit of the vine was refreshing, 
but the most precious ingredient was, after all, the spirit 
which mixed the varnish for the wood of violins. Sheep, 
oxen, and horses were, no doubt, valuable for food and la- 
bor, but the best parts of them were the intestines, w^hich 
made strings for violins ; the mane or tail, which provided 
hair for the bow ; and the gelatinous hoof, which yielded 
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good glue for the manufacture of violins. After his first 
essays, in which he may be supposed to have completely 
mastered the forms of the old makers, and sounded their 
shortcomings, Stradiuariiis appears to have passed almost 
twenty years in profound absorption and study. He was 
trying to solve those problems in sound which previous 
makei'S had only suggested. Why were some violins 
sweet and others harsh, or some clear while others were 
mufiied ? What were the peculiar forms and proportions 
which made Nicolas Amati superior to his predecessors ? 
Was it possible, by deviating from these forms, to gain an 
increase of power without a loss of sweetness? Some such 
speculations as these no doubt occupied Antonins from 
16 YO to 1690. They were his years of meditation, theory, 
and experiment. We have few violins of this period, but 
these few bear his own name, and still bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Amatis. It seems almost as if, in what 
he gave to the world, he had been unwilling to depart 
from the finest model he knew until he had discovered a 
finer. After all, it is only the second-rate minds that are 
forever explaining their methods, and blunging the para- 
phernalia of the workshop before the public ; the first-class 
men have a passion for the perfect work, and can afford to 
suppress many beautiful failures which seem to them mere- 
ly steps in the ladder of progress. 

No doubt, then, the sudden change we notice in 1690 
was not the result of a momentary inspiration so much as 
the embodiment of twenty years of thought and experi- 
ment. 

Stradiuarius had discovered a Metier models and his work 
henceforth ceases to be a close copy of Ms masters. His 
violins are now somewhat wider, the arch of the belly is 
less abrupt, the thicknesses of the wood are fixed accord- 
ing to more rigorous experiments, the varnish has a tinge 
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of red in it, yet the maker has not reached his climax. 
The violins up to this peiiod, from 1690 to 1700, are called 
Sti'adiuarius Amati. The great artist has now reached his 
fiftieth year — his hand and eye had at length attained su- 
preme skill and freedom. The violins from 1720 to 1725 
have all the grace and boldness of a Greek frieze drawn by 
a master’s hand. The curves are perfectly graceful — the 
arch of the belly, not too flat or too much raised, is the 
true natural curve of beauty. On each side the undulating 
lines, as from the bosom of a wave, flow down and seem to 
eddy up into the four corners, where they are caught and 
refined away into those little angles with that exquisite 
finish which rejoices the heart of a connoisseur. When 
the instrument is held sideways against the light, the curve 
of the back, without being exactly similar, is seen to form 
a sweep in delicious harmony with the upper arch. The 
details have lost all the old cut-and-dried stifihess; the two 
ai'e carved with a symmetry and elegance of pat- 
tern which later makers have copied closely, but have not 
ventured to modify. The Stradiuarius is throughout a 
thing of beauty, and, it may be added, almost a joy forev- 
er. When opened for repairs, the interior is no less per- 
fect. The little blocks, and ribs, and slips of wood to 
strengthen the sides, all are without a scratch or shadow 
of roughness ; the weight and size of each are carefully ad- 
justed to the proportion of the whole; and as great poets 
are said to spend days over a line, so Stradiuarius may 
well have spent as long over the size, position, and finish 
of many a tiny block; and as the great architects of the 
thirteenth century lavished exquisite work on little details 
of their cathedrals, in lofty pinnacles and hidden nooks, so 
did this great maker finish as carefully interior angles and 
surfaces that were, perhaps, never to be seen but once in a 
hundred years, if so often, and then only by the eye of 
some skillful artificer. 
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It is in this way that many plausible forgeries are de- 
tected. Early in the present century the French makers 
began to copy the Stradiuai'ius violins so closely that to 
the eye there seemed little difference between the origi- 
nals and the copies ; but when the forgeries were taken to 
pieces to improve their dull tone, or to be cleaned and 
mended, the dead men’s bones, in the shape of rough blocks, 
lumps of glue, and rugged work of all kinds, w^re disclosed, 
and it became quite clear that these miserable whited sep- 
ulchres had never imprisoned the soul of a Cremona. And 
thus the labor of love, which might have seemed in vain 
to the master’s contemporaries, has had its reward at last, 
and lives forever to testify to the cunning hand and the 
devoted heart. And by a singular accident, which the old 
makers could not have foi’eseen, all their violins have been 
opened, and the faithfulness of their work made manifest, 
for the bar which runs down the middle of the inside of 
the arch, to support the strain of the bridge, has had to be 
replaced in each case by a stronger bar, as the pitch has 
risen through successive years, and the tension of the 
strings inci'eased in proportion. 

Stradiuarius made, besides violins, tenors, violoncellos, 
and basses, a great quantity of lutes, guitars, and viols, 
which are still celebrated. His tenors are few in number, 
but very fine, and his basses have all the characteristic 
qualities of the violins. In a few instruments belonging 
to Ms fine period (1700-1725) we notice a departure from 
his most perfect forms — some are elongated, and others 
bulge like the older models — and both are proportionately 
inferior in quality. 

From 1725 to 1730 the violins ai^e still fine, but fewer in 
number, and of more doubtful authenticity. Some are be- 
gun by him and finished by pupils ; others, made under Ms 
direction, merely bear Ms name. About 1730 the master’s 
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name begins to disappear; yet after this date there are 
several violins known to be by his hand ; the execution is 
uncertain, the designs are drawn with less vigor, and a 
want of finish generally attests the dim eye and feeble 
hand of old age. 

In 1736, Stradiuarius, being then ninety-two years old, 
took up his keen chisel and completed with his own hand 
his last violin. The old man had been waiting for death 
ever since 1729, the year in which he had his tomb made 
ready; he died in 1737.* His last years were employed in 
forming such pupils as Bergonzi and Peter Guarnerius. He 
was quite aware that his creative period was long past, 
and although he no longer labeled his instruments, in his 
last years he made an incredible number of sketches and 
models for violins, which were afterward finished by his 
numerous pupils, and sold as genuine products. 

Lute-maker Antonins was probably little moved by the 
political convulsions of his age. In 1702 Cremona was tak- 
en during the War of Succession by the French Marshal 
Villeroy, recovered by Prince Eugenius, and taken again 
by the French. After that time for many years Italy con- 
tinued in a state of profound and fatal tranquillity. But 
peace no doubt suited the absorbed workman better than 
any patriotic war. 

If, before we take leave of the personal history of this 
great man, we are to try and see him as he appeared in 
his green old age to the inhabitants of Cremona, we must 
transport ourselves to the house ]S"o. 1239, in the Piazza 
S. Domenico, at Cremona, and imagine that (now) carpet 
warehouse changed into an old woi'kshop like that de- 

* ‘‘In pulling down the church of San Domenico, at Cremona, the 
tomb of Antonio Stradivari, the great violin-maker, has been discovered. 
His remains have been transported to the cemetery, where a monument 
win be erected to him .” — Musical Standard- 
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scribed at the commencement of this chapter. There lived 
and died Antonius Strad inarms, known to all men, respect- 
ed as one of the oldest inhabitants, and envied by not a 
few as the most celebrated lute-maker in Italy. We can 
not join hands with him through any living person who 
has seen him, but we can almost. Bergonzi, grandson of 
the great Carlo Bergonzi, who died only a few years ago 
at the age of eighty, used to point out the house of his 
grandfather’s contemporary. And old Polledro, late chap- 
el-master at Turin, describes Antonius as an intimate friend 
of his master, and we shall get no nearer to Antonius than 
the description he has left of him. He was high and thin, 
and looked like one worn with much thought and inces- 
sant industry. In summer he wore a white cotton night- 
cap, and in winter a white one made of some woolen ma 
terial. He was never seen without his apron of white 
leather, and every day was to him exactly like every other 
day. His mind was always riveted upon his one pursuit, 
and he seemed neither to know nor to desire the least 
change of occupation. His violins sold for four golden 
livres apiece, and were considered the best in Italy; and 
as he never spent any thing except upon the necessaries of 
life and his own trade, he saved a good deal of money, and 
the simple-minded Cremonese used to make jokes about 
his thriftiness, and not, perhaps, without a little touch of 
envy, until the favorite proverb applied to a prosperous 
fellow-citizen used to be A.s rich as Stradiuariiis /”* 

And now it may be thought that enough has been said 

153. concerning violins and their makers, but, in truth, 
making wc have Only come to the threshold of the subject, 

Figure 4 is copied from a very perfect and powerful instrument in 
the writer’s possession, bearing a label with the master’s seal; “Antonius 
Stradiuarius Ciemonensis faciehat anno 1712*” 
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and the mysteries of the manufacture remain to be ex- 
pounded. This it would be exceedingly difficult to do 
without the aid of a great many diagrams, and, indeed, 
without presupposing the reader to have acquired some 
practical knowledge of the art. I must here confine my- 
self to a few leading points. 

It has been sometimes said that the merit of a violin is 
not so much in the make as (i.) in the age, and (ii.) the 
quality of vibration produced in the wood by incessant 
use. It may be answered, first, that no doubt age improves 
violins, but age will never make a good violin out of a bad 
one; witness the host of violins that were made in the 
time of Stradiuarius by makers whose names are either 
known as greatly inferior to his, or forgotten altogether. 
Again, that using a violin keeps it in good condition is no 
doubt true ; but that much using a bad one will make it 
good is not certainly the case ; for how many bad fiddles 
ai*e there that have been scraped assiduously for ages, and 
are still as bad as can be ? 

Thus it would appear that the secret of excellence lies 
neither in age nor use, but must be sought elsewhere. 

The excellence of a violin depends, roughly speaking, 
upon two ranges of qualities: 1. The thickness, density, 
and collocation of the various woods. 2. On the nature 
and direction of the curves. ^ 

1. The front of a violin is of soft deal, the back and sides 
are of maple. Now it is well known that a piece of wood, 
like a string in tension, can be set in vibration, and will 
then yield a certain musical note — the pitch of that note 
will depend upon the length, thickness, and density of the 
wood — and that note will be generated by a cei'tain num- 
ber of sound-waves or vibrations. Now, when the back 
or front of a violin is covered with fine sand, and struck, 
or otherwise caused to vibrate, the sand will arrange itself 
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in certain lines, corresponding to the waves of sound which 
generate the note belonging to the back or front, as the 
case may be. M. Savart maintains that after testing a 
great many of Stradiuarius’s violins in this way, he found 
that all the finest gave the same note, but that in no case 
was the note of the front the same as the note of the back. 
Fux’ther experiment showed that in the finest violins there 
was a whole note between the back and the front, and that 
any departure from this rule was accompanied with injury 
to the tone. There is probably a general kind of truth at 
the bottom of these remarks, although suspicion has been 
thrown on the worth and extent of M. Savart’s experi- 
ments by some of our experienced makers ; however, the 
following facts, stated necessarily with considerable rough- 
ness, may be relied upon : 

For the front of the violin you must choose a very light, 
soft, and j)orous wood — there is nothing better in this way 
than common deal. When dry, if you cut a section and 
look at it through the microscope, you will see it to be full 
of little hollow cells, once filled with the sap ; the more of 
such cells there are, the more quickly will the wood vi- 
brate to sound. Of such wood, then, we make the table 
of harmony, or sound-board, or belly of our violin. But in 
proportion to the quickness will be the thinness and eva- 
nescence of the sound, and if the back vibrated as quickly 
as the front, the sound would be very poor. Accordingly, 
we take maple wood for the back. It is a harder wood, 
containing less sap, and, consequently, fewer hollow cells 
when dry. It therefore vibrates more slowly than deal : 
the effect of this is to detain the waves of sound radiating 
from the deal, and to mix them with slower vibrations of 
the back in the hollow of the instrument. The ribs or 
sides of the violin, which are also made of maple, serve to 
connect the quickly vibrating belly with the slowly vihrat- 
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ing back, and hold them nntil both throb together with full 
pulsation and body of sound. But we must not omit to 
mention a little bit of stick called the sound-post, which is 
stuck upright inside the violin, just under the bridge, and 
helps the front to support the strain put upon it by the 
strings. This insignificant little post, connecting as it does 
the inside roof of the belly directly with the back, is so im- 
portant in helping to communicate and mix the vibrations, 
that the French have called it the soul of the violin 
indeed, by moving it only a hair’s breadth a sensible dif- 
ference in the quality of the tone is produced, and a whole 
morning may sometimes be wasted in putting it up and 
shifting it about from one side to the other. The best pos- 
sible advice to all amateurs is, when your sound-post is up, 
leave it alone ; but if it is evidently in the wrong place, 
don’t attempt to alter it yourself, but have it set right by 
some first-rate violin doctor. 

But we have not quite done with the vibratory qualities 
of the wood. Great skill must be exercised in the choice 
of woods. You might cut up a dozen maple-trees without 
finding a piece of wood so smooth and regular in grain, 
and of such even density as some of the Stradiuarius backvs ; 
and then, although deal is more porous than maple, yet all 
deal has not the same porousness, nor is all maple equally 
close-grained. Consequently, two pieces of deal of equal 
dimensions will not give the same note. 

How did Stradiuarius find out the notes of his wood ? 
how did he measure its vibi'ation ? was he aware of the in- 
terval between the notes of his fronts and his backs ? How 
much he knew we shall perhaps never be able to ascertain. 
His experiments in sound have not been handed down to 
us, any more than his way of mixing that crystal varnish 
into which you can look as into the warm shadows of sun- 
lit water. The best authorities believe that he did not 
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Jc2iow the reason of what he did — did not determine at all 
scientifically the various densities of his woods, or inten- 
tionally place a whole tone between the back and the bel- 
ly ; and for this reason, that had he once discovered these 
laws, neither he nor his pupils would have deviated from 
them, and we know that he did so deviate; for out of the 
immense number of his instruments only the finest of his 
finest period obey the test of these natural laws of acous- 
tics. 

I am told that after years of familiarity with violins and 
their woods, the hand gets to tell the different densities of 
wood by the feel, just as blind people can tell certain col- 
ors ; and it is possible that Stradiuarius, in his choice of 
woods and their tonal relations, was guided by a certain 
instinct insensibly founded upon the immense range of his 
experience. I am assured by an eminent maker that he 
can tell by tlaefeel the kind of wood which is likely to form 
the right front to get on well with a certain back, and vice 
versd. 

But we must not forget to say a word about the curves. 
We have seen that the general shape of the violin has been 
fixed, after years of varied experiment. It is not shaped so 
for convenience (although its last most perfect shape haj)- 
pens to be also the most convenient), but because its final 
shape is acoustically pi'oved to be the best. The most 
important curves are the longitudinal and latitudinal lines 
of the belly and the back. At first viols were made fl.at, 
like guitars, then in all sorts of fanciful curves ; the older 
ones ai’e thick and bulgy, like pumpkins. The curve grad- 
ually subsided, until we get the exquisite wavy lines of 
Stradiuarius — that curve so graceful, because it is the 
curve of nature. Set a string in vibration, and you will 
get the curve in the rise of a Stradiuarius back. And I 
am told that it is one of the most modern discoveries that 
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this curve itself — as it were distilled from a vibration — is 
the only one which is found perfectly to conduct the vi- 
bratory waves of sound* If Stradiuarius had known this, 
would he ever have departed from it ? As a fact, we have 
some of his instruments whose curves are as far removed 
from nature as those of Amati or Magini. We are bound 
almost to infer that he did not know for a certainty^ but 
got at last to know the kind of curves which, in conjunc- 
tion with other qualities, went to produce the finest tone. 

But the sides or ribs also call for special notice. The 
height of these determines, of course, the aii-bearing ca- 
pacity of the instrument. It is found by experiment that 
all the best violins contain about the same amount of air, 
and that a certain fixed relation between their air-bearing 
capacity and the thickness of the wood is always adhered 
to, and any departure from this rule is found to injure the 
intensity of the sound. If there is too much air, the deej) 
tones are dull and feeble, the high notes thin and screamy ; 
if too little air, the deej) tones are harsh, and the first string 
loses its brilliancy. 

Again, if the sounding-board or belly is too thin, the 
sonority will be poor and weak ; if too thick, the vibi'ations 
will be slow and stiff, or, as violin-players say, the instru- 
ment will not speak.” Arch the belly too much, or make 
it too flat, in either case the equilibrium of the mass of air 
will be disturbed, and the sound will be mufiled and nasal. 

The shape and proportions of the two can not 

safely be departed from ; no more can tbe model and the 
various incisions of the bridge. Immense numbers of holes, 
of all shapes and sizes, w^ere tried, and also every possible 
description of bridge, before Stradiuarius fixed the pattern, 
which no good violin-maker has since ventured to alter or 
modify in the least degree. 

The Stradiuarius varnish* which has a warm reddish 
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tinge in it, preserves the wood from damp, and prevents it 
from rotting; it lies npon the wood like a thin sheet of the 
most transparent agate. The inside of the violin is not 
varnished ; the hard outer coat of varnish serves to drive 
the sound inward, where it mixes and vibrates before es- 
caping through from, the two 

We have now done with our historical and technical de- 

^54 scription of the violin, and perhaps we have said 
Conclusion, enough to show why it is, and must ever remain, 
the most fascinating of instruments, not only to the hearer 
and the player, but even to the collector. There seems to 
be a strangely sensitive, almost human element about it, 
which exists in no other instrument, and which goes far to 
explain the enormous prices paid for some of the fine vio- 
lins ; 300, and even 400 guineas are not unfrequently paid 
down cheerfully for a single one. No doubt there is often 
some fancy” in the price. You meet with a violin that 
suits you, and it is simply worth any thing that you can 
afford to pay. Different instruments, equally fine in their 
way, have separate qualities and peculiar characters; and 
the violin, which in some hands will prove unmanageable, 
will yield up to others all its hidden and mysterious sweet- 
ness. No instrument is so capricious or so absorbing. If 
one string chances to be a little too thick, the others will 
rebel; it will take to some particular bridge, and reject 
others ; it will have its bridge in one place, and only one ; 
it feels every change in the weather, like a barometer, and 
has to he rubbed, and coaxed, and warmed into good hu- 
mor like a child. Sometimes after being caressed, and, 
above all, played into splendid condition, the sensitive way 
in which it responds to each tiny variation of the touch 
will entrance and astonish the player himself. Thus it will 
often happen as if the player found quite as much power 
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as lie brought ; and if at times he dictates to the violin, the 
violin, at others, seems to subdue him, and carry him away 
with, its own sweetness, until he forgets his own mind, and 
follows the lead and suggestion of his marvelous compan 
ion* 

W^e have no room left for hints to amateur violinists, but 
we may as well close with two practical i*emarks : 

Firstly. Do not take up the violin unless you mean to 
work hard at it. Any other instrument may be more safe- 
ly trifled with. 

Secondly. It is almost hopeless to attempt to learn thq 
violin after the age of ten. 
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Bjsfoke the Piano-forte came the Harpsichord, and be- 
Origm^f the Harpsichord came the Spinet, and before 

Piano-forte, the Spinet came the Virginal, and before the Vir- 
ginal came the Clavichord and Monochord, before these the 
Clavicytherium, before that the Citole, before that the Dul- 
cimer and Psaltery, and before them all the Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Homan harps, and lyres innumerable. 

Some of the harps of antiquity were struck with a quill 
or plectrum’’ — we know very little about them except 
that some were round and some angular, some with three 
corners, some with more, some had ten strings, some thir- 
teen; and modifications of these varieties formed the staple 
of stringed instruments in the Middle Ages. The Middle 
Ages, then, had harps of all kinds, and out of the harp grew 
the psaltery, the dulcimer, and citole. The Psaltery* was 
a box with metal strings stretched over it ; it was plucked 
with a quill. The Dulcimerf was also a hox w^ith strings 
stretched over it, but it was strxicJc with two crooked sticks. 
The Citole, or “ little chest,” was another box with strings 
stretched over it, but it was played with the fingers. And 
now, if we roll all these into one, we shall get the first glim- 
mering notion or embryo of a piano. A piano involves 
three fundamental ideas: JPercussio7z (h^irnuxer) ^ 'Vibration 

* Psaltery, from. psaltendo,” singing, 
t Dulcimer, ‘^dulce melos,’* s^\eet sound, 

P 
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on sonorous box (sounding-board), and l^lnger-touch through 
mechanical action (key-board)- From the dulcimer, some- 
times called hacbret^ or back-board (alas ! how many young 
ladies go back to the Dark Ages, and turn their pianos into 
hack-boards !) — from the dulcimer we get percussion with 
a hammer^ and from all three we get the s07iorous boXy or 
sounding-boai'd; but no one had yet thought of that ci^owm 
ing glory — that now, at length, so perfect and subtle a min- 
ister of touch, the Jcey-hoard. As early as the eleventh cen- 
tury the key-board was applied to the organ, and some 
time afterward an unknown Italian (perhaps Guido of Arez- 
zo) adapted it to stringed instruments, and hence arose the 
Clavicytherium, or Keyed Lyre. For many reasons the 
Clavicytherium was not extensively popular, and for cen- 
turies after we read that at the feasts there was Cytolyng 
and eke harping, y® fydle dovcemere, y® psaltery and voices 
sweet as bell.’’ But little mention is made of the Clavicy- 
therium, the “ dark horse” which was, after all, to be the 
winner. The fact is, in those days people seem sometimes 
to have progressed backward: e.g,y the Clavicytherium 
was fitted with catgxct sti'ings and pinched with quillSy called 
jacks ; and so, incredible as it may seem, the instrument, 
in gaining a key-board, actually lost its metal strings and 
the percussion touch I The construction of the Clavicy- 
therium was coarse and simple to a fault. I have no doubt 
that, like our first harmoniums, it was always getting out 
of order — ^Iveys sticking, catgut snapping, etc., and was al- 
togelher much less manageable and portable than hack- 
boards and citoles. 

The Clavichord* (1500) was a real advance; it was in 
most respects like the Clavicytherium, with the restoration 
of metal strings and the addition of that sine qud non of 
all delicate effects of harmony — the damper. The damper, 
** Clavi/^ a key ; ** chorda,” a string. 
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as every one knows, is a piece of cloth ^which descends 
upon the strings after they have been struck, to check the 
vibration and prevent the sounds running into one another. 

The Clavicymbal differed only frona the Clavichord in 
shape ; it bore the same relation to the Clavichoi’d that a 
small square piano does to an upright semi-grand. 

With the Clavichord and Clavicymbal we enter civilized 
legions; instead of having to fall back upon unknown dul- 
cimer players, copied from old manuscripts, and ladies out 
of stained windows with citoles on their laps, we have the 
solemn figure of old Sebastien Bach, with his neat periwig 
and silk stockings, thrumming those wonderfully melodi- 
ous jigs and sarabands on his favorite instrument, the clavi- 
chord. I find it,” he says, “ capable of expressing the 
most refined thoughts. I do not believe it possible to pro- 
duce from any harpsichord or piano-forte (^. 6 ., a piano- 
forte of the Bach period) such a variety in the gradations 
of tones as upon this instrument, which, I allow, is poor in 
quality and small in scale, but extremely flexible.” In 
1772 Dr. Burney visited C. P.E. Bach, and heard him play. 
‘^M.Bach,” he writes, “was so obliging as to sit down to 
his Silberman clavichord^ on which he played three or four 
of his choicest compositions. In the pathetic and slow 
movements, whenever he had a long note, he absolutely 
contrived to produce from his instrument a cry of sorrow 
or complaint, such as can only be effected on the clavi- 
chord, and perhaps by himself.” 

The Virginal and Spinet were still nearer approaches to 
150 the piano-forte; they were an improved and 
TheViiginai xnore expensive kind of clavichord; they were 
much in vogue toward the end of the sixteenth centui'y, 
and were found chiefly in the Elizabethan boudoirs of the 
fine ladies of that stirring and romantic epoch. Here, for 
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instance, is a description of Mary Queen of Scots’ virginal 
It was made of oak, inlaid with cedar, and richly orna- 
mented with gold ; the cover and sides were beautifully 
painted with figures of birds, flowers, and leaves, and the 
colors are still bright. On the lid is a grand procession 
of warriors, whom a bevy of fair dames are propitiating by 
presents of wine and fruit.” 

Some think virginal refers to Elizabeth, who liked to be 
called the virgin queen. Di\ Johnson says it was a com- 
pliment to young ladies in general, who all liked to strum 
on the virginal. But another writer, with better judg- 
ment, reminds us how, in the pleasant twilights of con- 
vents and old halls, it served to lead sweet voices singing 
hymns to the Virgin. The very sound of the word vir^ 
ginaV'* reminds one of St. Cecilia sitting, as Raffael has 
painted her, in a general atmosphere of music, with angels 
listening; or else the light should fall through stained 
glass upon old impaneled wainscots of dark oak, or upon 
purple velvet cushions and rich tapestry. And there, in 
some retired nook of an ancient palace, at sunset, my love 
doth sit,” saith Spenser, 

‘‘Playing alone, careless, on her heavenlie virginals,” 

Or here is another picture drawn from life; it is to be 
found in the “Memoirs of Sir James Melvil,” 1683, embas- 
sador from Mary Queen of Scots to Queen Elizabeth : 
“After dinner my Lord of Hundsen drew me up to a quiet 
gallery, that I might hear some musick (but he said that 
he durst not avow it), where I might hear the Queen 
(Elizabeth) play upon the virginals. After I had hearken- 
ed a while, I took up the tapestry that hung before the door 
of the chamber, and, seeing her back was toward the door, 
f entered within the chamber and stood a pretty space, 
hearing her play excellently well; but she left ofFimmedi- 
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ately she turned about and saw me. She appeared to be 
surprised to see me, and came forward, seeming to strike 
me with her hand, alleging she used not to play before 
men, but when she was solitary, to shun melancholy. She 
asked how I came there. I answered, as I was walking 
with my Lord Hundsen, as we passed by the chamber door 
I heard such a melody as ravished me, whereby I was 
drawn in ere I knew how — excusing my fault of homeli- 
ness as being brought up at the court of France, where 
such freedom is allowed. Then she sat down low upon a 
cushion, and I upon my knees by her. She inquired wheth- 
er my queen or she played best. In that I found myself 
obliged to give her the praise.” 

Again he writes: “She (Elizabeth) asked me if she 
(Maiy Queen of Scots) played well. I said, ‘ Reasonably, 
for a queen.’ ” This reminds us of Handel’s reply to his 
royal patron, who asked him how he liked his playing on 
the violoncello. “Vy, sir, your highness plays like a 
prince !” 

Shakspeare was fully alive to the sentimental side of the 
“ heavenlie virginal,” as the following sonnet proves : 

“ How oft when thou, my music, music playst 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently swayst 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy those jacks that nimbly leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

While my poor lips that should that harvest reap 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand ? 

To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 

Making dead wood more hless’d than living lips ! 

Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers — ^me thy lips to kiss I” 
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About the year 1700 the Virginal went out of fashion, 
and its place was finally taken up by the ini- 
The Spinet, p^-oved clavichord, called and, later on, 

harpsichord. la 1760, a first-class harpsichord by Rticker, 
the most celebrated maker, cost one hundred guineas. A 
grand harpsichord looked precisely like a grand piano, 
only it was provided with two key-boards, one above the 
other, the top one being to the bottom one very much 
what the swell key-board of the organ is to the main key- 
board. To every note there were four strings, three in 
unison, the fourth tuned an octave higher, and there were 
stops capable of shutting off or coupling any of these to 
gether. The quality of the sound depended upon the ma 
terial of which the jack was made — whether, that is, the 
string was struck with cloth, quill, metal, or buff leather; 
the quantity did not depend, as in the piano, upon the fin- 
ger touch, but upon the number of strings coupled togeth- 
er by the stops. It now at last occurred to admirers of 
the harp and violin that all refinement of musical expres- 
sion depended upon touch, and that whereas you could 
only pluck a string by machinery in one way, you might 
bit it in a hundred diffei’cnt ways. 

The long-abandoned notion of striking the strings with 

168 . a hammer was at length revived, and by the ad- 
The Piano- . , . , ^ 

forte. ditiou of this third and last element, the harpsi- 
chord emerged into the Piano-forte. The idea occurred 
to three men at the same time, about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century — Cristofali, an Italian; Marius, a 
Frenchman ; and Schroter, a German ; the palm probably 
rests with the Italian, although so clumsy were the first 
attempts that little success attended them, and good harp- 
sichords on the wrong principle were still prefen^ed to had 
From spina,” a thorn — hence “quill.” 
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pianos on the right one; but the key-note of the ne*w in- 
strument had been struck in moi’e senses than one — the 
object of centuries was^ in fact, accomplished — the age of 
the quill, pig’s bristle, thorn, ivory tongue, etc., was rapidly 
drawing to its close. A small hammer was made to strike 
the string’ and awake a clear, precise, and delicate tone un- 
heard before, and the “ scratch with a sound at the end of 
it” was about to be consigned, after a long reign, to an 
eternal oblivion. 

We can not wonder at the old harpsichord and clavi- 
chord lovers, even the greatest of them, not taking kindly 
at first to the piano-forte ; the keys required a greater del- 
icacy of ti'eatment, it became necessary for musicians and 
amateurs to change their style of playing, and this alone 
was enough to hand over the new instrument to the rising 
generation. Silberman showed two of his piano-fortes to 
Sebastian Bach, who praised them as ingenious pieces of 
mechanism, but complained of their feebleness of tone. Sil- 
berman, nothing disconcerted, retired into his workshop, 
and, after some years of study, during which no expense 
was spared, he at last produced an instrument which even 
Bach, wedded as he was to the clavichord, pronounced to 
be ‘^without fault.” From that moment a rapid demand 
for Silberman’s pianos rose throughout Germany; they 
could not be made fast enough. 

Frederick the Great, who indulged in a variety of the most 

159 improbable pursuits, had several of them about his 
Bach. palace; and having the finest pianos, he was natu- 
rally anxious to hear the finest player in the world upon 
them. But Sebastien Bach, like other great spirits of the 
vasty deep,” would not always come when called for. At 
last, one night in the year 1747, as the king took up his 
flute to perform a concei’to at a private concert in the pal- 
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ace, a messenger came in with a list of the guests already 
arrived. With his flute in his hand, the king ran over the 
names, and, turning suddenly to the musicians, in a most 
excited manner said, “ Gentlemen, old Bach is come !” The 
great man had indeed alighted, after his long journey, at 
his son’s house ; but, by express orders from the king, he 
was hurried to the palace. The concert was suspended ; 
no doubt the courtiers, in little groups, began eagerly dis- 
cussing the new event ; and the king’s enthusiasm speedily 
spread through the assembly. Presently the door opens, 
and “ old Bach,” in his dusty traveling coat, his eyes some- 
what dazzled with the sudden glare of light, steps into the 
midst of this lordly company of powdered wigs and doub- 
lets, and diamonded tiaras and sword-hilts. His majesty, 
after a warm and unceremonious greeting, besought the 
great contrapuntist to improvise to the company ; and 
Bach passed the remainder of the evening going from room 
to room, followed by troops of admiring court ladies and 
musicians, and trying ^^forte-pianos made hy /Silberma?i.^^ 

But the man who, more than any other, made the piano 
160 . and piano-forte music popular in England and all 
ciementL over the Continent was Muzio Clementi, born at 
Rome, 1752. At eighteen he composed his Op. II., which 
foinns the basis of all modern piano -forte sonatas, and 
which, Sebastien Bach observed, only the devil and Cle- 
menti could play. Clementi was educated in England, by 
the kindness of Mr. Beckford, and soon rivaled Bach as a 
popular teacher. In 1780 he went to Paris, and was per- 
fectly astounded at his reception. He was dubbed the 
greatest player of the age, Mozart perhaps excepted, and 
soon afterward left for Vienna, where he became acquaint- 
ed with Mozart, the reigning star, Father Haydn, and old 
Salieri, who was decidedly going oflT, and hated the new 
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music, new pianos, and every thing new. What right, for- 
sooth, had these young upstarts to write music which the 
old men could not play ? And such music too J Mozart 
was a charlatan, Beethoven an impostor, and even Schu- 
bert, the dear little choir-boy, who might have carried on 
the glorious old Italian traditions, was becoming tainted, 
and writing music like Mozart ! Poor Salieri ! if he could 
only have heard the seventh Schubert Symphony and the 
B minor Sonata, what would have become of him ? 

One evening Mozart and Clement! met in the drawing- 
room of the Emperor Joseph II. ; the Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia v/ere the only others present. The royal 
trio were longing for a little music; but how could one 
great master take precedence of the other ? At last, de- 
menti, the elder of the two, consented to begin, which he 
did with a long improvization, winding up with a sonata. 

Allons,’’ says the emperor, turning to Mozart, d’rauf 
los !” (now fire away !), and Mozart, after a short prelude, 
played one of his own sonatas. The royal audience ap- 
pear to have been delighted, and probably thought the one 
about as good as the other ; but Mozai't observed of de- 
menti, He is a good player, and that is all; he has great 
facility with his right hand, but not an atom of taste or 
feeling !” 

The pianos used by Mozart and dementi were the last 
improved pianos of Stein, the successor of Silberman, with 
an extended compass of five octaves ; yet, in comparison 
with the commonest pianos now' in use, these were but 
miserable machines. The genius, however, was even then 
alive who was destined to sweep away every imperfection 
in the working of the piano, and place it once and forever 
on its present proud pedestal. 

P 2 
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Sebastian Erard was born at Strasburg, Ajaril Sth, 1752. 

His extraordinary mechanical genius early at- 
w^Sd/conard, tracted the attention of all the scientific me- 
Pieyei. chanics in France ; every problem was brought 

to him and generally solved by him as speedily as incom- 
prehensible sums in arithmetic used to be by the Calculat- 
ing Boy. His manners were refined, and the force of his 
amiable and versatile character gained him admission into 
the highest circles. He lived in the homes of the French 
nobility, and amused them by the uninterrupted flow of 
brand-new inventions and extraordinary mechanical con- 
trivances. Nothing was too hard for him to accomplish, 
and nothing so good but what he could find means to im- 
prove upon it. In 179G he made his first hoiizontal grand 
pianos, and Hussek played on one with great ^clat in Paris 
in 1808. But the touch was still heavy and somewhat 
slow. It was not until 1823 that Erard produced an in- 
strument susceptible of the finest gradations in touch ; and 
thus, after laying down all the new principles which have 
since made his name so illustrious, he breathed his last at 
his country house, “Ea Muette,” near Passey, on the 5th 
of August, 1831, at the age of seventy-nine. 

The greatest manufacturing firms in Europe are those 
of Erard, Broad wood, Collard, and Pleyel. Touch and tone 
are the two great tests of a piano’s excellence ; speaking 
roughly, Erard will bear the palm for touch and Broad- 
wood for tone. Collard’s flat semi-grands and upright tri- 
choi'ds may be especially recommended as brilliant and 
good for wear and tear. It would be hazardous to pro- 
nounce in favor of any one of these great firms, as almost 
every player has his own opinion, and so far we have mere- 
ly given ours. There are about two hundred well-known 
piano-forte makers, and each one has his own peculiar key- 
board action, most of them being very slight modifications 
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of those used by the four great firms. The strings of a 
Grand pull between eleven and twelve tons, or about twen- 
ty-five thousand pounds. There are forty-eight different 
materials used in constructing a piano, laying no less than 
sixteen different countries under contribution, and employ- 
ing foi’ty-two different hands. The finest piano may be 
obtained for about one hundred and twenty guineas. In 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 , Erard’s grand was valued at 
one thousand, Broadwood’s at one thousand two hundred, 
and Collard’s at five hundred guineas ; but the extra 
money was to pay for the gorgeous cases. About twenty 
thousand pianos are annually fabricated. 

The following simple rules are more commonly known 
than observed. Keep your piano out of damp rooms ; 
never place it too near the fire or the window, or between 
them, or in a draught, but place it at least a foot from the 
wall, or in the middle of the room. Do not load the top 
of it with books ; and if it is a cottage, don’t turn the bot- 
tom — as I have known some people do — into a cupboard 
for wine and dessert. Keep the keys carefully dusted, and 
always shut down the lid when you have done playing. 
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The long, winding staircase seems to have no end. 

1G2. Two hundred steps are already below us. The 
Belfries. higher we go, the more broken and rugged are 
the stairs. Suddenly it grows very dark, and, clutching 
the rope more firmly, we struggle upward. Tight dawns 
again through a narrow Gothic slit in the tower; let us 
pause and look out for a moment. The glare is blinding, 
but from the deep, cool recess a wondrous spectacle un- 
folds itself. We are almost on a level with the roof of a 
noble cathedral. We have come close upon a fearful 
dragon. He seems to spring straight out of the wall. 
We have often seen his lean, gaunt form from below — he 
passed almost unnoticed with a hundred brother gargoyles 
— ^hut now we are so close to him our feelings arc differ- 
ent; we seem like intruders in his lawful domains. His 
face is horribly grotesque and earnest. His proportions, 
which seemed so diminutive in the distance, are really co- 
lossal — but here every thing is colossal. This huge scroll, 
this clump of stone cannon-balls, are, in fact, the little 
vine tendrils and grapes that looked so frail and delicately 
carven fi^om below. Among the petals of yonder mighty 
rose a couple of pigeons are busy building their nests ; 
seeds of grasses and wild flowers have been blown up, and 
here and there a tiny garden has been laid out by the ca- 
pricious winds on certain wide stone hemlock leaves ; the 
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fringe of yonder cornice is a waste of lilies. As we try to 
realize detail after detail, the heart is almost pained by the 
excessive beauty of all this petrified bloom, stretching away 
over flying buttresses, and breaking out upon column and 
architrave, and the eye at last turns away weary with 
wonder. A few more steps up the dark tower, and we 
are in a large dim space, illuminated only by the feeblest 
glimmer. Around and overhead rise huge timbers, inclin- 
ing toward each other at every possible angle, and hewn, 
centuries ago, from the neighboring forests, which have 
long since disappeared. They support the roof of the 
building. Just glancing through a trap-door at our feet, 
we seem to look some miles down into another world. A 
few foreshortened, but moving specks, we are told are peo- 
ple on the floor of the cathedral, and a bunch of tiny tubes, 
about the size of a Pan-pipe, really belong to an organ of 
immense size and power. 

At this moment a noise like a powerful engine in motion 
recalls our attention to the tower. The great clock is 
about to strike, and begins to prepare by winding itself up 
five minutes before the hour. Groping among the wilder- 
ness of cross-beams and timbers, we reach another stair- 
case, which leads to a vast square but lofty fabric, filled 
with the same mighty scaflEblding. Are not these most 
dull and dreary solitudes ? The dust of ages lies every 
where around us, and the place which now receives the 
print of our feet has, perhaps, not been touched for five 
hundred years. And yet these ancient towers, and the 
inner heights and recesses of these old roofs and belfries, 
soon acquire a strong hold over the few who care to ex- 
plore them. Lonely and deserted as they may appeal-, 
there are hardly five minutes either of the day or night 
up there that do not see strange sights or hear strange 
sounds. 
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As the eye gets accustomed to the twilight, we may 
watch the large hats flit by. Every now and then a poor 
lost bird darts about, screaming wildly, like a soul in Pur- 
gatory that can not find its way out. Then we may come 
upon an ancient rat, who seems as much at home there as 
if he had taken a lease of the roof for ninety-nine years. 
We have been assured by the carillonneur at Louvain that 
both rats and mice are not uncommon at such considerable 
elevations. 

Overhead hang the huge bells, several of which are de- 
voted to the clock ; others are rung by hand from below ; 
while somewhere near, besides the clock machinery, there 
will he a room fitted up, like a vast musical box, containing 
a barrel, which acts upon thirty or forty bells up in the 
tower, and plays tunes every hour of the day and night. 

You can not pass many minutes in such a place without 
the clicking of machinery and the chiming of some hell — 
even the quarters are divided by two or three notes, or 
half-quarter bells. Double the number are rung for the 
quarter, four times as many for the half hour, while at the 
hour a storm of music breaks from such towers as Mechlin 
and Antwerp, and continues for three or four minutes to 
float for miles over the surrounding country. 

The hells, with their elaborate and complicated striking 
apparatus, are the life of these old towers — a life that goes 
on from century to century, undisturbed by many a con- 
vulsion in the streets below. These patriarchs, in their 
tower, hold constant converse with man, but they are not 
of Mm ; they call him to his duties, they vibrate to his 
woes and joys, his perils and victories, hut they are at once 
sympathetic and passionless ; chiming at his will, hut hang- 
ing far above him; ringing out the old generation, and 
linging in the new, with a mechanical, almost oppressive 
regularity, and an iron constancy which often makes them 
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and their gray towers the most revered and ancient things 
in a large city. 

The great clock strikes : it is the only music, except the 
thiznder, that can fill the air. Indeed, there is something 
almost elemental in the sound of these colossal and many- 
centuried hells. As the wind howls at night through their 
belfries, the great beams seem to groan with delight ; the 
heavy wheels, which sway the bells, begin to move and 
creak ; and the enormous clappers swing slowly, as though 
longing to respond before the time. 

At Tournay there is a famous old belfry. It dates from 
the twelfth century, and is said to be built on a Roman 
base. It now possesses forty bells. It commands the town 
and the country round, and from its summit is obtained a 
near view of the largest and finest cathedral in Belgium, 
with its five magnificent towers. Four brothers guard the 
summit of the belfry at Tournay, and relieve each other 
day and night, at intervals of ten hours. All through the 
night a light is seen burning in the topmost gallery ; and 
when a fire breaks out, the tocsin, or big bell, is tolled up 
aloft by the watchman. He is never allowed to sleep — 
indeed, as he infoi^med us, showing us his scanty accommo- 
dation, it would be difficult to sleep up there. On stormy 
nights, a whirlwind seems to select that watchman and his 
tower for its most violent attacks ; the darkness is often so 
great that nothing of the town below can be seen. The 
tower rocks to and fro, and startled birds dash themselves 
upon the shaking light, like sea-birds upon a light-house 
lantern. 

Such seasons are not without real danger; more than 
once the lightning has melted and twisted the iron hasps 
about the tower, and within the memory of man the ma- 
sonry itself has been struck. During the long peals of thun- 
der that come rolling with the black rain-clouds over the 
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level plains of Belgium the belfry begins to vibrate like a 
huge musical instrument^ as it is ; the bells peal out, and 
seem to claim affinity with the deep bass of the thunder, 
while the shrill wind shrieks a demoniac treble to the wild 
and stormy music. 

All through the still summer night the belfry lamp burns 
like a star. It is the only point of yellow light that can be 
seen up so high, and when the moon is bright it looks al- 
most red in the silvery atmosphere. Then it is that the 
music of the bells floats farthest over the plains, and the 
postilion hears the sound as he hurries along the high road 
from Brussels or Lille, and, smacking his whip loudly, he 
shouts to his weary steed as he sees the light of the old 
tower of Tournay come in sight. 

Bells are heard best when they are rung upon a slope or 
in a valley, especially a water valley. The traveler may 
well wonder at the distinctness with which he can hear the 
monastery bells on the Lake of Lugano, or the church bells 
over some of the long reaches of the Rhine. If ext to val- 
leys, plains carry the sound farthest. Fortunately, many 
of the finest bell-towers in existence are so situated. It is 
well known how freely the sound of the bells travels over 
Salisbury Plain. Why is there no proper peal, and why 
are the bells not attended to there ? The same music steals 
far and wide over the Lombard Plain from Milan Cathe- 
dral ; over the Campagna from St. Peter’s at Rome ; over 
the flats of Alsatia to the Vosges Mountains and the Black 
Forest from the Strasbourg spire ; and, lastly, over the 
plain of Belgium from the towers of Tournay, Ghent, Brus- 
sels, Louvain, and Antwerp. The belfry at Bruges lies in 
a hollow, and can only be seen and heard along the line of 
its own valley. 

To take one’s stand at the summit of Strasbourg Cathe- 
dral at the ringing of the sunset bell, just at the close of 
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some effulgent summer’s day, is to witness one of the finest 
sights in the world. The moment is one of brief but in-' 
effable splendor, when, between the mountains and the 
plain, just as the sun is setting, the mists rise suddenly in 
strange sweeps and spirals, and are smitten through with 
the golden fire which, melting down through a thousand 
tints, passes, with the rapidity of a dream, into the cold 
purples of the night. 

Pass for a moment, in imagination, from such a scene to 
the summit of Antwerp Cathedral at suni*ise. Delicately 
tall, and not dissimilar in character, the Antwerp spire ex- 
ceeds in height its sister of Strasbourg, which is commonly 
supposed to be the highest in the world. The Antwerp 
spire is 403 feet high from the foot of the tower. Stras- 
bourg measures 468 feet from the level of the sea, but less 
than 403 feet from the level of the plain. 

By the clear morning light, the panorama from the stee- 
ple of Notre Dame at Antwerp can hardly be surpassed. 
One hundred and twenty-six steeples may be counted, far 
and near. Facing northward, the Scheldt winds away un- 
til it loses itself in a white line, which is none other than 
the North Sea. By the aid of a telescope ships can be dis- 
tinguished out on the horizon, and the captains declare 
they can see the lofty spire at one hundred and fifty miles 
distant. Middleburg at seventy-five, and Flessing at six- 
ty-five miles, are also visible from the steeple. Looking 
toward Holland, we can distinguish Breda andWalladuc, 
each about fifty-four miles off*. 

Tui'ning southward, we can not help being struck by the 
fact that almost all the gi'eat Belgian towers are within 
sight of each other. The two lordly and massive towers 
of St. Gudule’s Church at Brussels, the noble fragment at 
Mechlin, that has stood for centuries awaiting its compan- 
ion, besides many others, wdth carillons of less importance. 
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can be seen from Antwerp. So these mighty spires, 
and changeless in the high air, seem to hold converse to- 
gether over the heads of puny mortals, and their language 
is rolled from tower to tower by the music of the bells. 

“ Non sunt loquellae neque sermones audiantur voces 
eorum.’’ (“ There is neither speech nor language, but their 
voices are heai*d among them.”) 

Such is the inscription we copied from one bell in the 
tower at Antwerp, signed F. Hemony, Amstelodamia 
(Amsterdam), 165 8.” 

Bells have been sadly neglected by antiquaries. There 
163 . churches or cathedrals in England 

Bfeii-bunting concerning whose hells any thing definite is 
known, and the current rumors about their size, weight, 
and date are seldom accurate. In Belgium even, where far 
more attention is paid to the subject, it is difiScult to find 
in the archives of the towns and public libraries any ac- 
count of the bells. The great folios at Louvain, Antwerp, 
and Mechlin, containing what is generally supposed to be 
an exhaustive transcript of all the monumental and fune- 
real inscriptions in Belgium, will often bestow but a couple 
of dates and one inscription upon a richly-decorated and 
inscribed carillon of thirty or forty hells. The reason of 
this is not far to seek. The fact is, it is no easy matter to 
get at the bells when they are once hung, and many an 
antiquarian, who will haunt tombs and pore over illegible 
brasses with commendable patience, will decline to risk his 
neck in the most interesting of belfries. The pursuit, too, 
is often a disappointing one. Perhaps it is possible to get 
half way round a bell, and then be prevented by a thick 
beam, or the bell’s own wheel, from seeing the other half, 
which, by a perverse chance, generally contains the date 
and name of the founder. Perhaps the oldest bell is quite 
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inaccessible, or, after half an hour’s climbing amid the ut- 
most dust and difficulty, we reach a perfectly blank or 
commonplace bell. To any one who intends to prosecute 
his studies in belfries, we should recommend the j)ractice 
of patience, an acquaintance wdtli the Gothic type, and a 
preliminary course of appropriate gymnastics. These last 
might consist in trying to get through apertures too small 
to admit the human body, hanging from the ceiling of a 
dark room by one hand while trying to read an illegible 
inscription by the light of a lucifer match held in the oth- 
er, attempting to stand on a large wdieel while in gentle 
rotation without losing your equilibiiiim, and employing 
the bell-ropes as a means of ascent and descent without 
ringing the bells. It may be worth while to mention that, 
as it is often possible to pass the arm round a bell and jfeel 
the dates and letters which it may be impossible either to 
see or in any way illuminate, a little practice with raised 
inscriptions will soon enable the bell-hunter to read as the 
blind read — with his fingers. 

The antiquary will note with satisfaction the incontest- 

104 able antiquity of bells. We read in Exodus xxviii., 
o?Beiiiy 34, a description of the high-priest’s dross at the 
celebration of the high sacrifices. He was to wear ^*a gold- 
en bell and a pomegranate upon the hem of his robe round 
about and to show that no mere ornament is intended, 
in the next verse (85) we read, “ It shall be npon Aaron to 
minister, and his sound shall be heard when he goeth in 
unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he cometh 
out.” This ancient use of bells in the old Hebrew services 
irresistibly reminds us of the beR which is introduced into 
the Roman ritual at the celebration of the mass. 

It is unnecessary here to trace the history of bells before 
the Christian era. It is certain that they were early used 
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in the Christian Church for devotional purposes. The first 
large hells for this purpose were probably cast in Italy: 
they were soon afterward introduced into this island. 

Ingulphus, who died in the year 870, mentions a chime 
of six bells given by the Abbot Turketulus to the Abbey 
of Croyland ; and he adds, with much satisfaction, as the 
sound of those famous old bells came back u 23 on him, with 
memories perchance of goodly reflections at the abbey, 
and noble fasts on fish, and long abstinence tempered with 
dried raisins from Italy and the British oyster — “N'on 
erat tunc tanta consonantia campanarum in tota Anglia.” 

There wasn’t such a peal of bells in all England.”)* 

We believe there is no bell extant of so early a date as 
800. Bad bells have a habit of cracking, and the best will 
be worn out by the clapper in time, and have to be recast. 
There are, however, some wondrous bells in different parts 
of the woi'ld, which deserve to be mentioned even in so 
informal a treatise as the present. Father Le Comte, the 
Jesuit missionary, speaks of seven enormous bells at Pe- 
kin, each of which was said to weigh nine tons. They 
proved too heavy for the Chinese tower, and one day they 
rang it into ruins. Indeed, a Chinese tower never looks as 
if it could bear a good storm of wind, much less the strain 
and heavy rhythmic vibration of a peal of bells. 

The largest bell in the world is the great bell at Moscow 
— ^if it has not been broken up. It was cast in 1653 by 
order of the Empress Soj)hia, and has never been raised — 
not because it is too heavy, but because it is cracked. All 
was going on well at the foundery, when a fire bx'oke out 
in Moscow — streams of -water wei'e dashed in upon the 
houses and factories, and a little stream found its way into 
the bell-metal at the very moment when it was rushing in 
a state of fusion into the colossal bell-mould, and so, to the 

♦ Serious doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this document. 
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disappointment of the Russian people ana all posterity, 
the big bell came out cracked. It may be as well to men- 
tion that a gentleman lately returned from Moscow thi’ows 
discredit upon this generally accepted statement, and main- 
tains that the bell was originally hung, and that the crack 
was caused by its subsequent fall. It is said to weigh no 
less than 198 tons. The second Moscow bell is probably 
the largest in the world in actual use, and is reported to 
weigh 128 tons. The following extract from Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia,” a work of unusual accuracy, will illus- 
ti'ate the great diflSculty of arriving at any thing like facts 
and figures : “ The largest bell in the vrorld is the great 
bell or monarch of Moscow, about 21 feet high, and weigh- 
ing 193 tons (szg). It was cast in 1734, but fell down dui'- 
ing a fire in 1737, was injured and remained sunk in the 
earth till 1837, when it was raised, and now forms the dome 
of a chapel made by excavating the space below it. An- 
other Moscow bell, cast in 1819, w’^eighs 80 tons Our 

first account of the great Moscow bell is derived from M. 
Severin van Aerschodt, the celebrated belbfounder at Lou- 
vain. 

There are not many English bells worth noticing. In 
1845 a bell of 10 J tons was hung in York Minster, The 
great Tom at Lincoln weighs 5^ tons. His namesake at 
Oxford 7 tons. 

We have to allude by-and-by to the bells at St, Paul’s 
Cathedral and at Westminster, but for the present we re- 
turn to Belgium, the classic land of bells,” as it has been 
well called by the Chevalier Van Elewyck. 

About 1620, while the Amatis in Italy were feeling their 
^05 way to the manufacture of the finest violins, the 
Use of Bells, family of Van den Gheyns, in Belgium, were 
bringing to perfection the science of bell-founding. The 
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last Van den Gheyn who made bells flourished only a few 
yeai'S later than Stradiuarius, and died toward the begin- 
ning of this century. The incessant civil wars in which 
Belgium for centuries had been engaged — at one time the 
mere battle-field of rival cities, at another the sturdy de- 
fender of patriotic rights against France, Germany, and, 
lastly, against her old mistress, Spain — gave to the bells 
of Belgium a strange and deep significance. The first ne- 
cessity in a fortified town like Ghent or Bruges was a tow- 
er to see the enemy from, and a bell to x'ing together the 
citizens. Hence the tower and bells in some cathedrals 
are half civil property. The tower was usually built first, 
although the spire was seldom finished until centuries aft- 
erward. A bell was put up as soon as possible, which be- 
longed to the town, not to the cathedral chapter. Thus 
the Curfew, the Carolus, and the St. Mary bells in the Ant- 
werp tower belong to the town, while the rest are the pi'op- 
erty of the cathedral chapter. 

It is with no ordinary emotion that the lover of bells 
ascends these ancient towers, not knowing what he shall 
find there. He may be suddenly brought into contact 
with some relic of the past which wdll revive the histoxical 
life of a people or a peinod in a way in which hardly any 
thing else could. He hears the very sound they heard. 
The inscriptions on the bell, in their solemn earnestness or 
their fresh foreboding, are often like drops of blood still 
warm from the veins of the past. ISTone but those who 
have experienced it can understand the thrill of joy, as of 
ti'easure-trove, which stiukes thi'ougli the seeker upon catch- 
ing sight of the peculiar elongated kind of bell which pro- 
claims an antiquity of perhaps four hundred yeai's. How 
eagerly he climbs up to it ! how tendeidy he removes the 
green bloom over the heavy rust which has settled in be- 
tween the narrow Gothic letters 1 how he rubs away at 
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their raised surfaces, in order to induce them to yield up 
their precious secret I How the first thing he always looks 
for is a bell without a D or 500 in it — 6. ^.,mcccxx. — and 
how often he is disappointed by deciphering mcccccxx., 
whei'e MBxx. might have been written, and put an end at 
once to his hopes of a thirteenth or fourteenth century belh 
Then the first bell he will seek on reaching a famous tower 
will be the bourdon,” or big bell, which has probably 
proved too large for the enemy to carry away, or which, 
by some lucky chance, has escaped the sacrilegious melting 
down, and been left to the town, perhaps at the interces- 
sion of its fairest women or its most noble citizens. Ascend- 
ing into the open belfry, his eye will rest with something 
like awe upon the very moderate-sized bell hanging high 
up in the dusk by itself — the oldest in the tower, which, 
from its awkward position and small value, has escaped the 
spoliation and rapine of centuries. 

We can hardly wonder at the reverence with which the 
inhabitants of Mechlin, Ghent, and Antwerp regard their 
ancient bells, and the intelligent enthusiasm with which 
they speak of them. Certain bells which we shall have to 
mention are renowned not only throughout Belgium, but 
throughout the civilized world. Most people have heard 
of the Carolus Bell at Antwerp, and there is not a respect- 
able citizen in any town of Belgium who would not be 
proud to tell you its date and history. 


Will the reader now have patience to go back a century 
166. ^ or two, and assist at the founding of some of 
these bells ? It is no light matter, but a sub- 
ject of thought, and toil, and wakeful nights, and often 
ruinous expense. Let us enter the town of Mechlin in the 
year 1638. may well linger by the clear and rapid 

River Senne. The old wooden bridge, which has since 
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been a^eplaced by a stone one, unites two banks full of the 
most picturesque elements. To this day the elaborately- 
carved fagades of the old houses close on the water are of 
an incomparable richness of design. The peculiar ascent 
of steps leading up to the angle of the roof, in a style of 
architecture which the Flemish borrowed from the Span- 
iards, is still every where to be met with. Several houses 
bear dates from 1605 and upward, and are still in habita- 
ble repair. The river line is gracefully broken by trees 
and gardens, which doubtless in the earlier times were 
still more numerous within the precincts of the rough city 
wall, and afforded fruits, vegetables, and scanty pasturage 
in time of siege. The noblest of square florid Gothic tow- 
ers, the tower of the Cathedral church dedicated to St. 
Humboldt, and finished up to three hundred and forty- 
eight feet, guides us to what is now called the Grande 
Place, where stands still, just as it stood then, the ‘‘Halles,” 
with a turret of 1340, and the H6tel de Ville of the fif- 
teenth century. 

But our business is with an obscure hut-like building in 
the neighborhood of the Cathedral : it is the workshop and 
furnaces adjoining the abode of Peter Van den Gheyn, the 
most I'enowned bell-founder of the seventeenth century, 
born in 1605. In company with his associate, Deklerk, ar- 
rangements are being made for the founding of a big bell. 
Let us suppose it to be the celebrated “ Salvator,” for the 
Cathedral tower hard by. 

Before the cast was made there was no doubt great con- 
troversy between the mighty smiths, Deklerk and Van den 
Gheyn ; plans had to be drawn out on parchment, meas- 
urements and calculations made, little proportions weigh- 
ed by a fine instinct, and the defects and merits of ever so 
many bells canvassed. The ordinary measurements which 
now hold good for a large bell are, roughly, one fifteenth 
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of the diameter in thickness, and twelve times the thick- 
ness in height. 

We may now repair to the outhouses, divided into two 
principal compartments. The first is occupied by the fur- 
naces, in whose centre is the vast caldron for the fusion of 
the metal ; and the second is a kind of shallow well, where 
the hell would have t“o be modeled in clay. Let us watch 
the men at their work. The object to be first attained is 
a hollow mould of the exact size and shape of the intended 
bell, into which the liquid metal will then be poured through 
a tube from the adjacent furnace, and this mould is con- 
structed in the following simple but ingenious manner: 
Suppose the bell is to be six feet high, a brick column of 
about that height is built something in the shape of a bell, 
round which clay has to be moulded until the shape pro- 
duced is exactly the shape of the outside of a bell. Upon 
the smooth surface of this solid bell-shaped mass can now 
be laid figures, decorations, and inscriptions in wax. A 
large quantity of the most delicately prepared clay is then 
produced ; the model is slightly washed with some kind of 
oil to prevent the fine clay from sticking to it, and three 
or four coats of the fine clay in an almost liquid state are 
daubed carefully all over the model; next, a coating of 
common clay is added to strengthen the mould to the 
thickness of some inches ; and thus the model stands with 
its great bell-shaped cover closely fitting over it. 

A fire is now lighted underneath. The brick-work in the 
interior is heated through, then the clay, then the wax or- 
naments and oils, which steam out in vapor through two 
holes at the top, leaving their impressions on the inside of 
the cover, "When every thing is baked thoroughly hard, 
the cover is raised bodily into the air by a rope, and held 
suspended some feet exactly above the model. In the in- 
terior of the cover thus raised will of course be found the 

Q 
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exact impression in hollow of the outside of the hell. The 
model of clay and masonry is then broken up, and its place 
is taken by another perfectly smooth model, only smaller 
and exactly the size of the inside of the bell. On this the 
great cover now descends, and is stopped in time to leave 
a hollow space between the new model and itself. This is 
efiected simply by the bottom rim of'tho new model form- 
ing a base, at the proper distance upon w'hich the rim of 
the clay cover may rest in its descent. The hollow space 
between the clay cover and the second clay mould is now 
the exact shape of the required bell, and only waits to be 
filled with metal. 

So far all has been comparatively easy ; but the critical 
moment has now arrived. The furnaces have long been 
smoking ; the brick-work containing the caldron is almost 
glowing with red beat ; a vast draught-passage underneath 
the floor keeps the fire rapid; from time to time it leaps 
up with a hundred angry tongues, or, rising higher, sweeps 
in one sheet of flame over the furnace-imbedded caldron. 
Then the cunning aiiiificer brings forth his heaps of choice 
metal — large cakes of red coiniscated copper from Dron- 
theim, called “ Rosette,” owing to a certain rare pink bloom 
that seems to lie all over it, like the purple on a plum ; 
then a quantity of tin, so highly refined that it shines and 
glistens like pure silver : these are thrown into the caldron, 
and melted down together. Kings and nobles have stood 
beside these famous caldrons, and looked with reverence on 
the making of these old bells ; nay, they have brought gold 
and silver, and pronouncing the holy name of some saint or 
apostle which the bell was hereafter to bear, they have 
flung in precious metals, rings, bracelets, and even bullion. 
But for a moment or two before tbe pipe which is to con- 
vey the metal to the mould is opened, the smith stands and 
stirs the molten mass to see if all is melted. Then he casts 
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in certain proportions of zinc and other metals which be- 
long to the secrets of the trade ; he knows how much de- 
pends upon these little refinements, which he has acquired 
by experience, and which perhaps he could not impart even 
if he would — so true is it that in every ax't that which con- 
stitutes success is a matter of instinct, and not of rule, or 
even science. He knows, too, that almost every thing de- 
pends upon the moment chosen for flooding the mould. 
Standing in the intense heat, and calling loudly for a still 
more raging fire, he stirs the metal once more. At a given 
signal the pipe is opened, and with a long smothered rush 
the molten fluid fills the mould to the brim. Nothing now 
x'emains but to let the metal cool, and then to break up the 
clay and brick- work, and extract the bell, which is then fin- 
ished, for better for worse. 

A good bell, when struck, yields one note, so that any 
person with an ear for music can say what it is. This note 
is called the consonant, and when it is distinctly heai’d the 
bell is said to be ^Hrue.” Any bell of modei*ate size (little 
bells ai'e too small to be expeiimented upon) may be tested 
in the following manner. Tap the bell just on the cmwe 
of the top, and it will yield a note one octave above the 
consonant. Tap the bell about one quartei^’s distance fi'om 
the top, and it should yield a note which is the quint., or 
fifth of the octave. Tap it two quarters and a half lower, 
and it will yield a tierce., or third of the octave. Tap it 
strongly above the rim, where the clapper strikes, and the 
quint, the tierce, and the octave will now sound simultane- 
ously, yielding the consonant or key-note of the bell. 

If the tierce is too sharp, the bell’s note (^.€.,the con- 
sonant) wavers between a tone and a half tone above it ; if 
the tierce is flat, the note wavers between a tone and a half 
tone below it ; in either case the bell is said to be false,” 
A sharp tiei'ce can be flattened by filing away the inside 
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of the hell just where the tierce is struck; but if the beli, 
whelti castj is found to have a flat tierce, thei*e is no rem- 
edy, The consonant or key-note of a bell can be slightly 
sharpened by cutting away the inner rim of the bell, or 
flattened by filing it a little higher up inside, just above 
the rim. 

The greatest makers do not appear to be exempt from 
„ failure- In proportion to the size is the difti- 
foundeis. culty of Casting a time bell, and one that will 
not crack ; and the admirers of the great Westminster bell, 
which is cracked, may console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that many a bell, by the finest Belgium makers, has 
cracked before our Big Ben. The Salvator bell at Mechlin, 
renowned as was its maker, Peter Van den Gheyn, cracked 
in 169G — only fifty-eight years after it was made. It 
was recast by De Haze of Antwerp, and lasted till a few 
years ago. On the summit of Mechlin tower we fell in with 
the man who helped to break up the old Salvator, and al- 
though he admitted that it has now issued from Severin 
van Aerschodt’s establishment, cast for the third time, as 
fine as ever, he shook his head gravely when he spoke of 
the grand old bell which had hung and rung so well for two 
hundred years. When a bell has been recast, the fact will 
usually be found recorded on it by some such inscription 
as that on the St. Maria” bell at Cologne Cathedral : 
“ Fusa anno mgcccxviii. — refusa per lonnem Bourlet anno 
MDcnxxxxni.” The name of Bourlet is still to be found in 
the neighborhood of Cologne. 

The names that most frequently occur in Belgium are 
those of the Van den Gheyns, Dumery, and Hemony, We 
have come across many others of whom we can learn noth- 
ing. Claude & J oseph Plumere nous ont jfaict,” and nn- 
dOTneath, regardless of grammar, me dissonam refunditj 
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1664,’^ Claes ]!J?*oorden Johan Albert de Grave me fece- 
runt Amstelodamia, 1 Y14.” 

The above were copied in the belfry of St. Peter’s at 
Louvain. The name of Bartholomeus Goethale, 1680^ is 
found in St. Stephen’s belfry at Ghent, and that of one An- 
drew Steiliert, 1563, at Mechlin. Other obscure names oct 
cur here and there in the numberless belfries of this land 
of bells, but the carillon of Bruges (which, by the way, is 
a fac-simile of the Antwerp carillon, and consists of forty 
bells and one large Bourdon, or Cloche de Triomphi)^\i^^r% 
the name of Dumery. Sixteen bells at Sottighen, several 
at Ghent, and many other places, bear the same name. 
Perhaps, however, the most prolific of all the founders was 
Petrus Hemony. He was a good musician, and only took 
to bell-founding late in life. His small bells are exceed- 
ingly fine, but his larger bells are seldom true. It is to be 
regretted that the same charge may be brought against 
several of Diimery’s bells in the celebrated carillon at 
Bruges. 

Petrus Hemony me fecit,” 1658 to ’68, is the motto 
most familiar to the bell-seeker in Belgium. The magnifi- 
cent Mechlin chimes, and most of the Antwerp bells, are 
by him. 

Besides the forty bells which form the carillon at Ant- 
werp, there are five ancient bells of special interest in that 
tower. These five are rung from the same loft at an ele- 
vation of 2Y4 feet. 

The oldest is called Horrida it is the ancient tocsin, 
and dates from 1316. It is a queer, long-shaped bell, and, 
out of consideration for its age and infirmities, has of late 
been left unrung. 

N'ext comes the “ Curfew,” which hangs somewhat apart, 
and is rung every day at five, twelve, and eight o’clock. 

The third is the “St. Maria” bell, which is said to weigh 
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4^ tons ; it rang for the first time when Carl the Bold on- 
tered Antwerp in 1467^ and is still in excellent condition. 

The fourth is ‘‘ St. Antoine,” 

And last, but greatest and best -beloved of all, is the 

Carolus.” It was given by Charles V. (Charles Quint), 
takes sixteen men to swing it, and is said to weigh 7-|- 
tons. It is actually composed of copper, silver, and gold, 
and is estimated at £20,000. The clapper, from always 
striking in the same place, has much worn the two sides, 
although now it is rung only about twice a year. The 
Antwerpians are fonder of this than of all the other bells ; 
yet it must be confessed, notwithstanding the incompai'a- 
ble richness of its tone, it is not a true bell. I had con- 
siderable difiiculty, during the greater part of a day spent 
in the Antwerp belfry, in gaining access to this monarch 
among bells, for it is guarded with some jealousy by the 
good Anversois. 

After some trouble I got into the loft below it, where 
the rope hangs with its sixteen ends for the ringers; but 
I seemed as far as ever from the bell. It appears that the 
loft where the Carolus and its four companions hang is sel- 
dom visited, and then only by special order. At length I 
found a man who, for a consideration, procxired the keys, 
and led the way to the closed door. 

In another moment I stood beside the Carolus. It was 
not without emotion that I walked all round it, and then, 
climbing up on the huge segment of the wheel that swings 
it, endeavored in vain to read either the inscription or the 
date, so thickly lay the green rust of ages about the long, 
thin letters. Creeping underneath its brazen dome, I found 
myself close to the enormous clapper, and was seized with 
an irrepressible desire to hear the sound of the mighty 
bell. 

But, alas ! where were the sixteen men ? It might take 
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that numher to move the bell; but it immediately struck 
me that much less was required to swing the clapper as it 
hung. Seizing it with all my might, I found with joy that 
it began to move, and I swung it backward and forward 
until it began to near the sides. At last, with a bang like 
that of the most appalling but melodious thunder, the clap* 
per struck one side and rushed back; once, and twice, and 
thrice the blow was repeated. Deaf to the entreaties of 
my guide, who was outside the bell, and did not care to 
come in at the risk of being stunned by the vibration, not 
to say smashed by the clapper, I felt it was a chance that 
comes but once in a lifetime, and so I rang the Carolus un- 
til I was out of breath, and emerged at last quite deaf, but 
triumphant. 

The decorations worked in bas-relief around some of the 

igg old bells are extremely beautiful, while the in- 
iMscnptions. geriptions are often highly suggestive, and even 
touching. These decorations are usually confined to the 
top and bottom rims of the bell, and are in low relief, so as 
to impede the vibration as little as possible.. At Mechlin, 
on a bell bearing date 1697, Antwerp,” there is an amaz- 
ingly vigorous hunt through a forest with dogs and all 
kinds of wild animals. It is carried right round the bell, 
and has all the grace and freedom of a spirited sketch. 
On one of Hemony’s bells, dated 1674, and beaidiig the in- 
scription “Laudate Domini omnes Gentes,” we noticed a 
long procession of cherub boys dancing and ringing flat 
hand-bells, such as are now rung before the Host in street 
processions- 

On some of the older bells the Latin Grammar has not 
always been propexdy attended to, and P.Van den Gheyn 
has a curious affectation of printing his inscriptions in type 
of all sizes, so that one word will often contain letters 
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from three or four different alphabets. The old inscrip- 
tions are frequently illegible, from the exti’eme narrowness 
of the Gothic type, and the absence of any space between 
the wox'ds. One of the Ghent bells bears an inscription 
which, in one form or other, is frequently found in the Low 
Countries : 

Mynem naem is Roelant ; 

Als ick clippe dan ist brandt, 

Als ickluyde dan is stoim im VljEnderland.’^ 

(^Anglice — ‘‘My name is Roelant ; 

When I toll, then it is for a fire ; 

When I chime, then there is stormy weather in Rlanders.’') 

The famous Strasbourg tower, although, unlike the Bel- 
gian towers, it possesses no carillon and but nine bells in 
all, is remarkably rich in inscriptions, and has been richer. 
Its bells are interesting enough to warrant a short digres- 
sion. 

The first, or “Holy Ghost” bell, dated “ 13^5, 3 nonas 
Augusti,” weighs about eight tons, and bears the beautiful 
motto — 

O Rex Glorim Christm veni cum Pace.” 

It is only rung when two fii’cs are seen in the town at 
once. 

The second bell, recast 1774, is named “the Recall,” or 
the Storm-bell. In past times, when the plain of Alsatia 
was covered with forests and mai’sh land, this bell was in- 
tended to warn the traveler of the appi'oaching storm-cloud 
as it was seen driving from the Vosges Mountains toward 
the plain. It was also rung at night to guide him to the 
gates of the city. It is fitted with two hammei’s, and is 
constantly used. 

The third, the “ Thor,” or Gate-bell, is rung at the shut- 
ting and opening of the city gates. It was cast in 1618, 
and originally bore the following quaint inscription : 
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*** Dieses Thor Gloeke das erst mal schalit 
Als man 1618 sahlt 
Dass Mgte jahr legnet man 
Nach doctor Luther Jubal jahr 
Das Bos hinaus das Gut hinein 
Zu lauteu soil igr arbeit seyn.’* 

Did Mr, Tennyson, T wonder, read this inscription before 
he took up the burden of the old bell’s song, and wrote, 

“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

-le ^ s{* 

Ring out the false, ring in the true ?” 

In 1641 the Thor bell cracked and was recast. It brolce 
fifty years afterward, and was recast again in 1651. 

The “ Mittags,” or twelve-o’clock bell, is rung at midday 
and at midnight. The old bell was removed at the time 
of the French Revolution, and bore the inscription 
‘ ‘ Vox ego sum vitx 
Voco VOS — orate — ■venitel” 

The hanging of most of the Strasbourg bells almost out- 
side the delicate net-work of the tower is highly to be 
commended. They can be well heai'd and seen. The same 
remark applies to Antwerp, and it is to be regretted that 
in such towers as Mechlin and St. Peter’s at Louvain many 
of the bells are so smothered up as to sound almost muf- 
fled. Almost all the bells which are open to public inspeo 
tion, and which can be reached, bear white chalk inscripr 
tions to the effect that our illustrious countryman, Jones 
of London, has thought it worth while to visit the bells on 
such and such a day; that his Christian name is Tom or 
Harry, and his age is, etc., etc. However, on the stone 
walls inside the Strasbourg tower there are some more in- 
teresting records. I copied the following ; I. M. H. S., 
1587; Klopstock, 1777 ; Goethe, 1780; Lavater, 1776; 
Montalembert, 1834; and Voltaire, the Yo was struck 

Q 2 
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away from the wall by lightning in 1821, but has been 
carefully replaced in stucco. 

In Mechlin tower I noticed the initials J. R., in the deep 
sill of the staircase-window ; underneath is a slight design 
of a rose window, apparently sketched with the point of a 
compass. 

Close inside the clock-tower of Antwerp Cathedral, and 
sheltered by the skeleton clock dial, although exposed to 
the weather, is scratched the name Darden, IG 70. It is 
strange, but true, that what we condemn in tourists is re- 
garded by us with interest when the tourist happens to be 
eminent, or even when he happens to have been dead for 
two or three hundred years. 

For the sake of contrast, it may now be worth while to 
169 . look into one or two English belfries before 1 
Weftai’nster^ close this paper. I will select St. Paul’s, West- 
Abbey- minster Abhey, and the Clock Tower. 

The bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral are four in number; 
three belong to the clock, and hang in the southwest tow- 
er; one small one hangs alone in the northwest tower, and 
is rung for service. The largest bell weighs over five tons, 
and is commonly supposed to have been recast from the 
metal of “Great Tom” of Westminster. The ti’uth seems 
to be as follows. “ Great Tom” was no doubt at one time 
conveyed from Westminster to St. Paul’s, but, having 
cracked, it became necessary either to recast it or to pro- 
cure a new one. The bell-metal was considered so bad 
that, by the advice of Richard Phelps, the bell-foundei-, a 
new one was made for £627. He allowed Q^d. a pound for 
the old bell, but did not work up any of this metal for the 
present bell. This is quite certain, as I have the best au- 
thority for saying that the old hell was not removed until 
the new bell was delivered at the Cathedral. The inscrip- 
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tiou is perfectly legible, and, as copied on a particularly 
bright morning by me, runs thus : 

“ Kichard Phelps made me, 1716,’* 

A common fleur-de-lis pattern runs round the top, varied 
only by the arms of the Dean and Chapter, while the bot- 
tom is decorated by a few straight lines.^' There is abso- 
lutely nothing to be said about the other bells except that 
R. Phelps made them, and they are all more or less out of 
tune in themselves and with each other — a fact which that 
truly musical people whose metropolis they adorn will 
probably be prepared to deny with a vehemence equally 
patriotic and superfluous. 

On ascending the Westminster Abbey tower with note- 
book and candle, after being told that the bells were all 
rather modern, I was agreeably surprised to find at least 
one or two interesting specimens. There are in all seven 
bells. Each is rung by a rope and wheel, and has a clap- 
per inside ; and, in addition to this, each is acted upon by 
an exteimal hammer, worked by the striking apparatus of 
the clock. They are, as a rule, in quite as good condition 
as the Belgian bells of an equal age. The largest bears 
this inscri ption : 

“■Remember John Whitmell, Isabel his wife, and William Hus, who 
first gave this bell, 1430. 

“ IsTew cast in July, 1599, and in Apiil, 1738, Richard Phelps, T. Pes- 
ter, fecit.” 

The oldest hell, somewhat smaller, dates from 1583. The 
next oldest is the second largest bell, date 1598. It bears 
an inscription — “Timpanis patrem laudate sonantibus al- 
tum. Gabriel Goodman, Decanus, 1598.” Gabriel Good- 
man was dean 1561 to 1601. A smaller bell bears the in- 
scription — 

* This hell has a very fine tone, and is rung at the hour. 
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“ Thomas Tester, Tondonj made me, 

And with the rest I will agree, 

Seventeen hundred and three.” 

Another small bell by T* Lester bears the same date, while 
the smallest of all, hung at an almost inaccessible height, 
is by Richard Lester, in 1^38. One bell bears no date. It 
is inscribed “+ Christe ; audi : nos.’’ The Rev. Mr. Ella- 
combe, of Clyst St. George, a 'well-known writer on Bells, 
has been good enough to send me an extract from JSTotes 
and Queries by Mr. Thomas Walesby, giving a more accu- 
rate and detailed account of the Westminster bells than I 
obtained on my first visit to the tower. 

The Westminster bells fail to inspire us with much in- 
-terest. They are products of manufactui'e, not w-orks of 
art. Unlike almost all the Belgian bells, they are one + 
excepted witliout symbols or ornamentation of any kind. 
There has been no labor of love thrown away upon them 
— not a spray or a branch relieves the monotony of the 
metal suiface. Mot even a monogram, or a crown, or an 
ecclesiastical coat of arms is bestow^ed upon any of them. 
The Latin, like a great deal of bell Latin, is very bad ; the 
spelling is equally indifferent- The type is poor, and de- 
void of fancy; and the wax in which the letters were orig- 
inally moulded has been so carelessly laid on, that the tops 
of T’s are often twisted down upon the letter, and the dots 
of the full stops have got displaced. It is interesting to 
notice that all the dates, even the earliest, 1583, are in the 
Arabic, and not, as we should naturally expect, in the Ro^ 
man numerals, 

By an easy transition, we may pass from the gray majes- 
tic towers of the old Abbey to the big, squax'e-sided 
BigBen. with the tall night-cap, commonly knowm as 

the Westminster Clock Tower. 



This top-heavy edifice contains some of the latest speci- 
mens of English bell-founding in the nineteenth century, 
and I must do it the justice to say that it is better inside 
than out. On a close inspection the massiveness of the 
structure is imposing, and it is really surpiusing* that such 
a huge amount of stone-work should bo so wanting in ex- 
ternal dignity. The walls are of a uniform thickness of 
between five and six feet, and are little likely ever to be 
shaken down, like the Pekin Tower, by the vibration of the 
bells. There is a wide passage all round the top of the 
tower between the white enameled glass clock-face and its 
illuminating apparatus. The proportions of the four disks 
are truly colossal, measuring each over 70 feet in circum- 
ference. Each is illuminated by a blazing wall of light be- 
hind it, composed of five horizontal gas tubes, with many 
jets, of an average length of 17 feet apiece. Thus the four 
clock disks, that can be seen so well from all parts of Lon- 
don at night, owe their light-house radiance to a furnace 
composed of no less than 340 feet of gas pipes. Outside, 
the mighty minute-hand swings visibly round, traveling at 
the pace of a foot a minute. The machinery of the clock, 
to which a large room is devoted, being on a colossal scale, 
looks extremely simple. It bears the inscription, This 
clock was made in the year of our Lord 1854, by Frederick 
Dent, from the designs of Edmund Becket Denison, Q. C.” 
Telegraph wires from Greenwich are introduced into the 
interior of the works in order to regulate the time. We 
may select a quarter to twelve o’clock to enter the im- 
mense belfry, containing the five bells. The iron frame- 
work in which they are swung is at once neat and massive, 
and contrasts with the rough and ponderous timbers of the 
older belfries very much as a modern iron-clad might con- 
trast with an ancient man-of-war. We feel in the presence 
of these modern structures that we have gained much and 
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lost something. The mechanical element preponderates 
over the humane and in the presence of these cast-iron col- 
umns, symmetrical girders, and neat holts, we experience 
a sense of power, but without the particular dignity which 
belongs to the heavy and cumbrous rafters of the more an- 
cient towers. The very same feeling is inspired by the 
massive modern iron-work in the belfry of Cologne Cathe- 
dral, 

Big Ben hangs in the middle, and the four quarter-bells 
at the four corners. The original big bell was cast by War- 
ner, of Clerkenwell, who is also the founder of the four 
quarter-bells. This bell, having cracked, was replaced by 
Ben, from the foundery of George Mears. It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

This bell, weighing 13 tons 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs., was cast by George 
Mears, at Whitechapel, for the clock of the Houses of Parliament, under 
the direction of Edmund Becket Denison, Q. C., in the 21 t year of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord MDCCCEVIII,” 

The decorations round the top are of the hard Gothic type 
of the Houses of Parliament- On one side of the hell is 
the ordinary raised heraldic grating, and on the other are 
the arms of England. The letters are of the worst possi- 
ble kind of that narrow Gothic type which makes the de- 
spair of the antiquarian. In a couple of hundred years, 
when the rust and mould, which have already begun to ac- 
cumulate in our wretched English atmosphere, has clotted 
the letters together and confused the tops, we may safely 
predict that this inscription will be entirely illegible. 

The largest of the four quarter-hells, cast in 1856 by 
Warner, weighs 3 tons 17 cwt. 2 qrs. ; the second weighs 
1 ton 13 cwt. 2 qrs.; the third, 1 ton 5 cwt. 1 qr. ; the 
fourth, 1 ton 1 cwt. 

After seeking for some quaint text, or solemn dedica- 
tion, which should convey to posterity some idea of the 
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founder’s reverence for hfs work or taste for his art, I dis- 
covered tlie following noble and original inscription: “John 
Warner and Sons, Crescent Foundery, 1857;” then follows 
her Britannic naajesty’s arms, and, underneath, the stiik- 
ing word “Patent.” I could not help thinking of the Bel- 
gian bells, on which the foundei* — half poet, half artist — 
has px'inted the fair forms that seemed forever rising in his 
free and fert^ile imagination. How often do we feel, as we 
note the graceful tracery, and the infinitely varied groups, 
just sufficiently unstudied to be full of feeling, that tho 
artist has been tracing memories of netted branches, be- 
loved faces, or nature’s own hieroglyphics written upon 
flowers and sea-shells! There is one bell in a dark corner 
of a Louvain belfry, nearly plain, only against the side of 
it a forest leaf has, as it were, been blown and changed to 
iron, with every web-like vein perfect — but, of course, a 
forest leaf is a poor thing compared to a “Patent.” 

iNTeither in the Abbey, nor St. Paul’s, nor the Clock Tow- 
er do we find the bells have any higher vocation than that 
of beating the tom-tom. They do not call the citizens “to 
work and pray.” They remind them of no One above the 
toiling and moiling crowd; of no changeless and eternal 
sympathy with man, his joys and his sorrows. They give 
no warning note of fire, of pestilence, of battle, or any oth- 
er peril. There are no Peals of Triumph, no Storm-bells, 
no Salvators — merely Old Toms and Big Bens. 

Big Ben is cracked, and his tone grows sensibly worse 
every year — might almost say every month. Yet, con- 
sidering he is 8^ inches thick, we can hardly be surprised 
that the crack does not go right through him (1871). It is 
said that the designer of the bell insisted upon the metals 
being mixed on scientific principles and in certain propor- 
tions ; and it is rumored that, had the advice of the founder 
been followed, and the metals mixed as only a practical 
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founder knows how, the bell would not have cracked. On 
this subject I can not pretend to have even an opinion. 
Big Ben is not a true bell. He sufiers from a flat third. 
His unhapi^y bi other Patent, tvho is, nevertheless, so far in 
his right mind as to be still uncracked (we allude to the 
next largest bell, which hangs at one of the corners), is no 
more true than his magnified relative. If I am not very 
much mistaken, he is afiSicted with a sharp third. To 
crown all, I fear it must be confessed (but on this subject 
I would willingly bow to the decision of Sir Sterndale Ben- 
nett or Sir Michael Oosta) that none of the bells ai^e in 
tune with each other. The intended intervals are indeed 
suggested, but it can scai*cely be maintained by any musi- 
cian that the dissonant clangor which is heard a quarter 
before each hour is any thing more than a vague approach 
to the intended harmonic sequence. 

The excited citizens of Mechlin or Antwerp would have 
had these hells down after their first tuneless attempt to 
play the qxiarter; but the strength of old England lies 
more in patents than tuning-foi'ks — so we must still cry, 
Vive le mauvais quart-d’heure 

I have before mentioned that one bell in the neighboring 
tower of the Abbey, on which is inscribed John Lester 
made me,” etc., possesses a laudable desire with the rest” 
to ‘‘agree.” We may regret that its aspiration rose no 
higher ; and, still more, that, modest as it is, it was not 
destined to bo realized. But if both the Clock Tower and 
the Abbey Tower are thus discordant in themselves and 
with each other, it must be admitted that they agree ex- 
cellently well in disagreeing. 

I do not wish to be hard upon English bells, and I con- 
fess that I have seen more of foreign than of English ones, 
although since writing the above I have inspected a great 
many English towers, among them Peterborough, York, 
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Lichfield, and Durham ; yet such specimens as I have seen 
have not inspired me with much enthusiasm, and it is with 
a feeling of relief that I turn even from such celebrated 
belfries as St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey to the old 
cathedrals of Belgium, with their musical chimes and their 
splendid carillons. 
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The foot sinks into black dust at least an inch thick. 

A startled owl sweex>s out of the old belfry win- 
OurBeifiiea. . the sliutters are broken, and let in some 

li^ht, and plenty of wind and rain in winter. The cement 
inside the steeple has rotted away, and the soft stone is 
crumbling unheeded. Some day the noble old tower will 
be proclaimed unsafe, and if no funds are forthcoming, 
twenty feet will be taken off it, and the peal of bells will 
have to come down. It requires no prophet to foretell 
this; one glance is sufKcient. Every thing is already rot- 
ting and rusting. The inscriptions on the six or eight great 
bells are almost illegible; the beams which support them 
have lost their rivets’ heads, and are all loose, probably 
unsafe ; the unpainted wheels are cracked, and every time 
the bells ring the friction about the pivots from the dust 
and dirt which has accumulated and worked into them is 
very great. 

We may well ask Builders, Architects, Deans and Chap- 
ters in general, in these days of church restoration, how 
they can account for such a state of things in so many 
otherwise 'well-restored churches ? Why are mighty dust- 
heaps and vagrant owls almost invariably to be foiind 
in the belfry ? Alas ! because the belfry is the one spot in 
the church which is hardly ever visited. When a rope 
breaks, or a wheel gets out of order, some one climbs up 
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and mends it. When an antiquarian wishes to see some 
famous pealj or copy the legend upon some bell, he gets 
permission to ascend the tower — perhaps this may happen 
once in a year. Yet the bells are often the most interest- 
ing things about the church. They have their histories, 
and the few words inscribed upon them are no^ unfre- 
quently very quaint and suggestive. But who is to stum- 
ble up the old decayed stairs, or plunge into the dust and 
filth of centuries, at the risk of breaking his neck? Only 
a few enthusiasts, who are powerless to help the poor bells 
in their corrosion, and the poor towers in their rottenness. 

The notion that theie is nothing to do up in the belfry 
after the bells are hung but to let them swing and every 
thing else rot, seems to be a very prevalent one. This 
natural process is at all events going on in many cathedral 
towers ill England at this moment. Thousands are spent 
annually upon the outward decorations; every Gothic de- 
tail is carefully replaced, every mullion repaired ; the inte- 
rior is rehabilitated by the best architects ; all is scrupu- 
lously clean about the nave and chancel, and side aisles 
and sacristy, and not even an organ-pipe is allowed to get 
out of tune ; but there is, nevertheless, a skeleton in the 
house — we need not descend into the vaults to find it — our 
skeleton is in the belfry. His bones are the rotten tim- 
bers, his dust is the indescribable accumulations of ages — 
the vaults are clean in comparison with the belfry. Open 
yonder little door at the corner of the nave, and begin the 
dark ascent ; before you have gone far you will sigh for 
the trim staircase that leads down to the vaults. Enter 
the windy, dirty, rotten room where the poor old hells that 
can not die are allowed to mildew and crack for want of a 
little attention, until they ring the tower down in the an- 
gry resonance of their revenge. You will think of the 
w^ell-kept monuments in the quiet vaults below, where the 
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dead lie decently covered in, and where the carefully-swept 
floor (a trifle damp, maybe) reveals many a well-worn, but 
still legible epitaph or funereal symbol. 

If the care of belfries and tower walls were a mere affair 

*iT2. of sentiment, there mi^ht be room for resrret, but 
Waste and ^ 

Bum. hardly matter lor protest, jDut, indeed, thousands 
of pounds might be annually saved if the any thing but 
silent ruin going on inside our chux’ch towers all over the 
land wei'e occasionally arrested by a few pounds’ worth of 
timely cement, or a new beam or rivet, just enough to 
check the tremendously increased friction caused hy loose 
bell machinery. Every antiquarian has had to mourn the 
loss of church towers that have literally been rung to 
pieces by the bells. Let me here protest against the sense- 
less practice of trying to tighten the loose bell-works by 
I’amming beams, bricks, and wedges between the loose 
works and the wall of the tower — many a belfry lias been 
cracked by the cruel thrust of such extemporized repairs. 
This is pei'haps the commonest and most disastrous trick 
which ignorant carpenters are in the habit of playing in 
church towers. The great Bell of Time will no doubt ring 
down every tower in the land sooner or later, but at pres- 
ent, instead of arresting his action, we assist him as much 
as possible by pi'etending not to see the ravages he is mak- 
ing, or hy helping with our own brutal and clumsy wedges. 

The other day I ascended the tow’^er of one of the most 
heautifully-restored cathedrals in England. It was by no 
means as badly kept as many; I therefore select *it as a 
good average specimen to describe. 

The tower and spire are of red sandstone, massive, but 
soft, and therefore specially dependent upon good cement 
and protection from the weather. The shutters were, as 
usual, old and rotting; large gaps admitted the rain and 
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wind, whose action was abundantly manifest upon the 
flakes of soft stone which lined the interior of the spire: in 
places the old cement had completely fallen out, but the 
spii'e may still stand for another hundred years or more, 
after which it will have to be taken down or rejflaced at 
enormous cost. The bell machinery, like every machin- 
ery intended for mere peals (not carillons), was of course 
of the roughest kind — the old primitive wheel, and nothing 
more. This simple, and, at the same time, cumbrous ap- 
paratus never can work smoothly on a large scale, and 
more complicated works, which would save half the fric- 
tion, might easily be devised; but then who cares what 
the works up in the belfry ax'e like ? The tower may in- 
deed come down by-and-by, but it will last our time, and 
the piety of posterity will doubtless build another. 

There are ten bells in L Cathedral, of which I am 

speaking, the largest weighing If tons. These bells are in 
pretty constant use. On examining the wheels, I found 
them all to be more or less lough, rotten, and split. Each 
wheel, of course, swung between two stout beams. There 
was a rest for the axle of the wheel provided upon the sur- 
face of each of them, while a piece of wood kept fast by a 
movable rivet was fitted over the indentation in which the 
axle-tree worked, so as to prevent the wheel from rising 
and jolting in the beams when swung. I had the curiosity 
to go round and examine each socket. In every case the 
rivet was out, lying on the beam, or on the floor, or lost ; 
consequently, whenever the peal is rung, the jolting and 
creaking alone must, in the long run, greatly injure the 
tower. Indeed, I feel convinced that, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is not the sound of the bells so much as the unneces- 
sary friction of the neglected bell machinery, with its fatal 
wedges, which ruins our towers and shakes down our 
church spires. 
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But, it may fairly be asked, What ought to be done? 

173 I profess no deep architectural knowledge, but a 
Kemedies obvious impi'ovements will, no doubt, have 

already suggested themselves to the reader’s mind. First, 
let architects remember that the towers are not only good 
for bells, but also for lovers of scenery ; and let them re- 
pair the staircases. This might be done at little cost by 
casing the worn-out tower steps with good elm -boards, 
which I am told, on good authority, would last as long as 
any surface of stone, and would certainly be more easily 
as well as more cheaply repaired. Unless the staircase is 
decent, safe, and clean, the neighboring panorama of hill 
and dale, land and water, will be lost to all but a few ad- 
venturous climbers. Then, the better the ascent, the more 
chance there is of the belfry being visited and cared for. 
And, lastly, if the stairs are mended, perhaps the walls of 
the staircase — in other words, the fabric of the tower itself 
— might claim a little more frequent attention. But here 
are the bells : why should they be eaten up with corro- 
sion, and covered with filth and mildew ? The Belgian 
bell-fotxnders take a pinde in sending out their bells smooth 
and clean. The English bell-founders send them out some- 
times with bits of rough metal sticking to them from the 
mould, and full of pits and flaws. Well they know that 
none will care for the bells, or notice their condition, until 
they finally crack or tumble down. Why turn them out 
clean when they are never to be clean again ? 

But the bells should have their official, like the clock. 
He should be called the Bell-stoker. He should rub his 
bells at least once a -week, so as to keep them clean and 
px'event corrosion, and then the inscriptions woxild be pre- 
served, and the surface of the bells being protected from 
disintegration, the sound would be improved, and the bells 
would be less liable to crack. The stoker should keep cv- 
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ery rivet in its place ; the wheels and beams should all be 
varnished or painted regularly. I have visited many bel- 
fries at home and abroad, but never have I seen a bit of 
paint or varnish in one yet. The shutters should be kept 
from swinging, v^ith their flanges sloping downward, so as 
to keep the wet from driving in, while allowing the sound 
to float freely out and down upon the town. But a far 
more radical change is required in the machinery of the 
bells. In these days of advanced mechanical appliances, it 
is strange to reflect that exactly the same machinery is 
now used to swing bells as was used in China thousands 
of years ago. A wheel with a rope round it — that and 
nothing more. The bell-works might occupy much less 
room, and the friction, by some of the simplest mechanical 
appliances, might be reduced to almost nothing. An eye 
for the belfry is a thing to be cultivated. The belfry 
should look like a fine engine-room in a first-class factory. 
It should be a pleasure, as well as an instructive lesson, to 
go into it. When all was in motion, every thing should 
be so neatly fitted and thoroughly oiled that w’e should 
hear no sound save only the melodious booming of the 
bells themselves. At present, when the bells are I'ung, the 
belfry appears to go into several violent convulsions, cor- 
resj)onding too often to the efforts of the poor ringers be- 
low- At last the wheel is induced to move enough for the 
clapper to hit the bell an indefinite kind of bang — an ardu- 
ous operation, which may or may not be repeated in some 
kind of rhythm, according as the ringer may or may not 
succeed in hitting it off with the eccentric machinery up 
aloft. I do not wish to disparage the skill of our bell- 
ringing clubs, though when their bells are out of tune and 
their machinery had, their labor is, to a great extent, 
wasted. Change-ringing — triple majors” or “ firing” — is, 
as the Church Times (which ought to know) remarks, about 
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the extent which the art has reached among us. Hark I 
the merry Christ Church bells,” and such like, may also on 
some occasions be heard, and little more. 

Bells were not made for towers, but towers for bells. 

3L74 Towers were originally nothing but low lanterns; 
S^o^ntiT when bells came into common use the lantern 
again. hoisted up, and grew into a spire supported 

by the bell-room or tower. One would have thought that 
this fact alone, that so many noble structures owe their ex- 
istence to bells, might have invested bells with a superior 
dignity, and given them an honorable place in the affec- 
tion of a church-and-chapel-going nation like our own. 
But probably the only influence which will ever be search- 
ing and powerful enough to get the wrongs of our bells 
and belfries riglited is the influence of a more diffused mu- 
sical taste. No one in England really avssociates the bells 
in our towers with musical progressions and musical nota- 
tion. The roughest possible attempt at an octave is 
thought sufficient, and the most discordant sequences are 
considered sweet and lovely. The English people do not 
seem to be aware that a hell is, or ought to be, a musical 
note ; that consequently a peal of bells is, under any cir- 
cumstances, a kind of musical instrument, and under some 
circumstances a very fine kind. With all the musical 
agencies, and the concei'ts, and the money, and the enthu- 
siasm which are annually devoted to music in England, w^e 
have yet much to learn — so much that at times the pros- 
pect seems hopeless. What shall we say to a nation that 
tolerates with scarcely a protest German bands in every 
possible state of decay? — bands made out of a sort of 
Ginx’s Babies with bugles, horrid clarionets, and battered 
brass tubes blown by asthmatic x'efugees. We arc not al- 
luding to some really good German bands which conde- 
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scend to the use of music-desk^ and the kettle-drum ; but 
to those fiendish nomads who congregate together in our 
streets without any other principle of cohesion except what 
may be found in a dogged conviction that although each 
one is incapable of playing alone, yet all together may 
have the power of creating such a brazen pandemonium 
that sooner or later men must pay them to leave off. 
What shall we say to a people who will hear without re- 
morse their favorite tunes on the barrel-organs of the pe- 
riod ? Ijegislation has indeed been directed against every 
form of street music because it is noisy^ but never because 
it is unmusical. In Italy the government stops sti’eet or- 
gans which are out of tune. In England no distinction 
whatever is drawn between street noise and street music. 
As long as multitudes are content to have piano -fortes 
without having them in tune, as long as clergy and con- 
gregations are content to put up with the most squeaky 
form of the harmonium, as long as organists can be found 
to play upon organs as much out of tune as those portable 
barrels of madness and distraction cai'ried about our great 
counti'y by the wandering minstrels of Italy, as long as 
tunes are allowed to be performed for Punch and Judy 
upon the discordant pipe of Pan, while negro melodists 
thrum the parchment and scratch the violin with more 
than demoniac energy, so long it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect people to care for the tonal properties of their hells. 

Great bells in London are generally considered insuffer- 
able nuisances. One church with daily service matex'ially 
injures house property in the adjoining streets. But if, in- 
stead of one or two bells cracked or false, or, at any rate, 
repx'esenting no true melodic progression, there were a doz- 
en musically tuned and musically played, the public ear 
would soon appreciate the sound as an agreeable strain of 
aerial music, instead of being driven mad with the hoarse, 

R 
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gong-like I'oar of some incurably sick bell. I question 
•whether there is a musically true chime of bells in the 
whole of England, and if it exists,! doubt whether any one 
knows or cares for its musical superiority. Many chimes 
are respectable, with the exception of one or two bells, 
which, being flat or sharp, completely destroy every change 
that is rung upon them, yet it never occurs to any body 
to have the oflenders down, and either made right or re- 
cast. The Hornsey Abbey bells, for instance, an octave 
peal of eight, ai'e respectably in tune with the exception of 
the seventh, which is too sharp, but which has hung there 
and been rung there ever since 1791 vrithout (as far as we 
are aware) creating any unpleasant sensation in the neigh- 
borhood. Similar charges might be brought against most 
of our cathedral and metropolitan chimes. This being the 
case, it can hardly be wondered at if our clock-chimes are 
found equally out of tune. I have before expressed my 
conviction that Big Ben, with his four quarter-bolls, and 
the Westminster Abbey chimes, would not be tolerated for 
twenty-four hours by any town in Belgium. As bells in- 
dividually they may he good, had, or indiffei'cnt, but as 
musical notes combined for musical purposes they are sim- 
ply abominable. Yet the British citizen knows it not; nay, 
he prides himself upon the colossal Ben though cracked, 
he plumes himself upon the romantic chimes in the gray 
towers of the old Abbey, whereof the explanation is that 
the bells are to liim as Time and IsToise. But they are 
something worse than mere noise; they are rank discords 
and corru 2 >ters of the public ear. To hear a dozen or so 
of quarters struck out of tune every day must have a dis- 
astrous effect upoxi musical taste. It makes people indif- 
ferent to tune, which is the first essential of music. I have 
heard the street-boys whistling Big Ben’s quartei'S deliber- 
ately out of tune. The government would no doubt smile 
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at the notion that it ought to prohibit such chimes and 
all such public discords as public offenses against taste. 
Can there be any more lamentable proof of the truth of 
the much-contested sentence, The English are not a mu- 
sical people,” than the fact that of all the lords and com- 
mons, the klite of the land, who sit at Westminster not a 
stone’s throw from Big Ben, perhaps not half a dozen are 
aware that Big Ben and his four attendant quarter-bells 
are hideously out of tune ? 

Willingly do I escape from the din and discord of Eng- 

175. lish belfries to Belgium, loving and beloved of 

The Bells , » 

ot Belgium, bells. 

The wind that sweeps over her campagnas and fertile 
levels is full of broken but melodious whispers. 

In Belgium, day and night are set to music — music on a 
scale more colossal than that of the largest orchestra ever 
yet heard — music more penetrating than the loudest trum- 
pet or organ blast ; for, however large the chorus and or- 
chestra, it would scarcely be possible, in the east end of 
London, to hear a concert at Westminster, yet, on still 
nights, with a gentle wind blowing, we have often at that 
distance distinctly heard Big Ben. Well, in Belgium every 
seven minutes there is bell-music, not only for the whole 
town, hut for the country miles round. Those carillons, 
playing the same cheerful air every hour throughout the 
year, at last acquire a strange fascination over one who lives 
within sight and hearing of some such gray old church as 
St.Romhaud at Mechlin. The listener has heard them at 
moments when, elated with hope, he was looking forward 
to the almost immediate realization of some long-desired 
joy, and the melody of the hells has filled him with exul- 
tation. He has heard the same strain rung out in seasons 
of depression, and his heart has leaped up at the sound so 
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filled with memories. The bells may have again smitten 
upon his ear at the moment when some tragic news has 
reached him ; or out in the fields, steeped in yellow sun- 
shine, above the hum of insect life, the same tune has come 
to him between the pauses of the summer wind; or deep 
in his dreams through sleep, without awakening him, the 
bells have somehow mingled their old rhythm with his dor- 
mant fancies, until at last their sound becomes so chai’ged 
with the incidents and emotions of his life that they are 
almost as much a part of him as his memory. When he 
comes to leave a town where he has dwelt for some time, 
he feels as if he had lost a whole side of life ; he misses the 
sound of the friendly bells, Avhich always had the power, 
by force of association, to call up some emotion congenial 
to the moment — the sympathetic bells which seemed al- 
ways equally ready to weep or to rejoice with him — the 
unobtrusive bells so familiar as never to bo a disturbance 
- — the gentle bells that could, as it were, ring aside to them- 
selves when not wanted, and yet never failed to minister 
to the listening spirit whenever it stood in need of their 
companionship or sympathy. 

There is no greater mistake than to suppose that bell 

^70^ music every seven minutes is an unpleasant dis- 
BeiiMusic. turbance or interruption ; its very frequency en- 
ables it to become completely assimilated to our every-day 
life. Are we not surrounded by natural changes and ef- 
fects quite as marked in their way as bell music, and yet 
which have no tendency to unsettle, distract, or \veary us? 
How loud at times does the wind blow; how suddenly on 
a dark day will the sun burst into our room ; how shrill is 
the voice of our canary, which at last we hardly heed at 
all ; how often does a rumbling vehicle pass along in the 
streets — and yet we cease neither reading nor writing for 
any of these 1 
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The bells musically arranged never irritate or annoy one 
in Belgium. Instead of time floating by in blank and mel- 
ancholy silence, or being marked by harsh and brazen clash- 
es, time floats on there upon the pulses of sweet and solemn 
music. To return from a town like Mechlin to chimeless 
and gong-like England is like coming from a festival to a 
funeral. 

M. Victor Hugo staid at Mechlin in 1837, and the nov- 
elty of the almost incessant carillon chimes in the neigh- 
boring town of St.Rombaud appears, not unnaturally, to 
have driven sleep from his eyelids ; yet he was not irri- 
tated or angry so much as fascinated, and at last the cre- 
ative instinct awoke in the poet, and, rising from his bed, 
he inscribed by moonlight the following charming lines 
with a diamond-ring upon the window-pane : 

“ J’aime le carillon dans tes cites antiques, 

O vieux pays, gardien de tes mceurs domestiques, 

Noble Plan die, ou le Nord se idcbaufFe engourdi 
An soleil de Castxlle et s’accouple au Midi I 
he carillon, c’est Thein'e inatteiidue et folle 
Que I’oeil croit voir, vetue en danseuse espagnole 
Appaiaitre soudain par le trou vifet clair 
Que ferait, en s’ouvrant, une porte de I’air. 

Elle vient, secouant sur les toits lethargiques 
Son tablier d’argent, plein de notes magiques, 

Heveillant sans pitie les dormeurs ennuyeux, 

Sautant h. petits pas comme un oiseau joyeiix, 

Vibrant, ainsi qu’un dard qui tremble dans la cible ; 

Par un fi 61e escalier de cristal invisible, 

Efiaree et dansante, elle descend des cieux ; 

Et r esprit, ce vehleur, fait d’oreilles et d’yeux, 

Tandis qu’elle va, vient, monte et descend encore, 

Entend de marche en marche ein er son pied sonore 


177 To Belgium belongs the honor of having first 

Tie caniion. understood and felt bells as musical notes, and 
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devised that aerial and colossal musical instrument known 
as the carillon. 

Carillon” is deiived from the Italian word quadriglio or 
quadrille, A dreary kind of dance music, of which many 
specimens still survive, seems under this name to have come 
from Italy, and been widely popular throughout Europe in 
the sixteenth century. Peoj^le hummed the quadxiglio in 
the streets, and as town bells, whether in the cathedral or 
in the town belfry, were regarded as popular institutions, 
it is not to be wondered at that the quadriglio was the first 
kind of musical tune ever arranged for a peal of bells, and 
that these peals of time-playing bells became widely famous 
under the name of Carillons. 

The rise of bell music in Belgium was sudden and rapid. 
In the sixteenth century the use of several bells in connec- 
tion -with town clocks was common enough. Even little 
tunes were played at the quarters and half hours. The ad- 
dition of a second octave was clearly only a matter of time. 
In the seventeenth century carillons were found in all the 
principal towns of Belgium, and between the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries all the finest carillons now in use, 
including those of Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, and 
Louvain, 'were set up. There seems to have been no limit 
to the number* of bells, except the space and strength of 
the belfry. Antwerp Cathedral has sixty-five bells; St. 
Rombaud, Mechlin, foi'ty-four bells ; Bruges, forty bells and 
one bourdon, or heavy hass bell ; Ghent, thirty-nine ; Tour- 
nay, forty ; Ste. Gertrude, at Louvain, forty. 

The gi*eat passion and genius for bells which called these 
noble carillons into existence can no longer be said to be 
at its height. The Van Aerschodts, descendants of the 
great bell-founding family of the Van den Gheyns, proba- 
bly make as good bells as their forefathers, or better ones ; 
and certainly the younger brother, Severin van Aerschodt, 
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retains much of the artistic feeling and genuine pride in his 
bells so distinctive of the old founders. M. Severm is a 
good sculptor, and works easily and with real enthusiasm 
both in marble and in bronze. All bell machinery can be 
infinitely better made now than ever ; but, notwithstanding 
the love of the Belgians for their chimes and carillons, and 
the many modern improvements that have been recently 
made, we can not help feeling that the great bell period 
ended in 1785 Vvith the death of the greatest organist and 
carillonneur Belgium has ever produced, Matthias van den 
Gheyn. 

No one who has not taken the trouble to examine the 
machinery used for ringing these enormous suites of bells, 
many of which "weigh singly several tons, can well appre- 
ciate all that is implied in the wmrds Carillons aux clave- 
cins et aux tambours,” or, in plain English, musical chimes 
played by a barrel and played from a key-board. 

Tip in every well-stored belfry in Belgium there is a 
small room devoted to a large revolving barrel, exactly 
similar in principle to that of a musical box ; it is fitted all 
over with little spikes, each of which, in its turn, lifts a 
tongue, the extremity of which pulls a wire, which raises a 
hammer, which, lastly, falls upon a bell and strikes the re- 
quii'ed note of a tune. We have only to imagine a barrel- 
organ of the period, in which the revolving barrel, instead 
of opening a succession of tubes, pulls a succession of wires 
communicating with bell-hammers, and we have roughly 
the conception of the tambour-carillon. 

But up in that windy quarter there is another far more 
important chamber, the room of the clavecin^ or key-board. 
We found, even in Belgium, that these rooms, once the 
constant resort of choice musical spirits, and a great cen- 
tre of interest to the whole town, were now but seldom 
visited. Some of the clavecins^ like that in Tournay bel- 
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fry, for instance, we regret to say, are shockingly out of 
repair; we could not ascex'tain that there was any one in 
the town capable of playing it, or that it had been played 
upon recently at alL Imagine, instead of spikes on a re- 
volving barrel being set to lift wire-pulling tongues, the 
hand of man performing this operation by simply striking 
the wire-pulling key, or tongue, and we have the rough 
conception of the carillon-clamcin^ or bells played from a 
key-board. The usual apparatus of the ca7^illo7i-claveczn in 
Belgium, we are bound to say, is extremely rough. It pre- 
sents the simple spectacle of a number of jutting handles, 
of about the size and look of small rolling-pins, ‘ each of 
which communicates most obviously and dix*ectly with a 
wire which pulls the bell-smiting hammer overhead. The 
performer has this rough key-board arranged before him 
in semitones, and can play upon it just as a piano or organ 
is played upon, only that, instead of striking the keys, or 
pegs, with his finger, he has to administer a shari> blow to 
each with his gloved fist. 

How with such a machine intx'icatc pieces of music, and 
even organ voluntaries, were played, as we know 
Caniianneurs. were, is a mystery to us. The best living 

caiullonneurs sometimes attempt a rough outline of some 
Italian overture, or a tune with valuations, which is, after 
all, played moi^e accui’ately by the barrel ; but the gi'eat 
masterpieces of Matthias van den Gheyn, which have late- 
ly been unearthed from their long x'opose, ai'c declared to 
be quite beyond the skill of any player now living. The 
inference we must draw is sad and obvious. The age of 
caiillons is past, the ai't of playing them is rapidly becom- 
ing a lost ai't, and the love and the popular passion that 
once was lavished upon them has died out, and left but a 
pale flame in the breasts of the worthy citizens, who are 
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Still proud of their traditions, but vastly prefer the me- 
chanical x->erformance of the tambour to the skill of any 
carillonneur now living. 

The supply of high-class carillonneurs ceased with the 
demand ; but why did the demand cease ? The only ex- 
planation which occurs to us is this : the carillonneur was 
once the popular music-maker of the people at a time when 
good music was scarce, just as the preacher was once the 
popular instructor of the people when good books were 
scarce. Now the people can get music, and good music, 
in a hundred other forms. It is the bands, and pianos, and 
the immense multiplication of cheap editions of music, and 
the generally increased facilities of making music, which 
have combined to kill the carillonneurs and depose caril- 
lons from their once lordly position of popular favor to the 
subordinate office of playing tunes to the clock. 

When JPeter van den Gheyn, the bell-founder, put up his 
modest octave of bells in 1562 at Louvain, his carillon was 
doubtless thought a miracle of tune-playing. But at that 
time German music did not exist. Palestrina, then just 
emerging from obscurity, was hardly understood outside 
Italy. Monteverde and Lulli were not yet born. But 
when JkTattliias van den Gheyn, the carillonneur, died, Han- 
del and Bach had already passed away, Haydn was still liv- 
ing, Mozart was at his zenith, Beethoven was fifteen years 
old, and every form of modern music -was created, and al- 
ready widely spread throughout Europe. These facts seem 
to us to explain the decreasing attention paid to carillon 
music in Belgium. The public ear has now become glut- 
ted with every possible form of music. People have also 
become fastidious about tune and harmony, and many fine 
carillons which satisfied our fox-efathers are now voted well 
enough for clock chimes, but not for serious musical per* 
formances. 

R 2 
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There is no reason whatever why the taste for carillon 
music should not be revived. Bells can be cast in perfect 
tune, and the exquisite English machinery for playing 
them ought to tem]>t our bell-founders to emulate their 
Belgian brothers in tlie tine-toned qualities of their bells. 

Let us now try and form some conception of what has 

170. actually been realized by skilled players on the 
Matthias vau ^ , , - « 

den Gheyn. canllon kcy-board by glancing at some oi the 

carillon music still extant, and assisting in imagination at 
one of those famous carillon seances which were once look- 
ed fox'ward to by the Belgians as our Handel festivals are 
now looked forward to by the lovers of music in England. 

In the middle of the last century there was probably no 
town in Belgium more frequented than the ancient and 
honorable collegiate town of Louvain. Its university has 
always had a sidendid reputation, and at this day can 
boast of some of the most learned men in Europe. Its 
town hall, a miracle of the thirteen th-centuzy Gothic, is 
one of the most remarkable buildings of that age. The 
oak carving in its churches, especially that of Ste. Ger- 
trude, is of unsurpassed richness, and attests the enormous 
wealth formerly lavished by the Louvainiers upon their 
churches. The library is the best kept and most intei^est- 
ing in Belgium, and the set of bells in St. Peter’s Church, 
if not the finest, can at least boast of having for many 
years been presided over by the greatest carillonneur and 
one of the most truly illustrious composers of the eight- 
eenth century, Matthias van den Gheyn. 

On the 1st of July, 1745, the towm of Louvain was astir 
at an early hour : the worthy citizens might be seen chat- 
ting eagerly at their shop doors, and the ci'owd of visitors 
who had heen pouring into the town the day before were 
gathering in busy groups in the great square of Louvain, 
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which is hounded on one side by the town hall, and on the 
other by the church of St. Peter’s. Among the crowd 
might be observed not only many of the most eminent mu- 
sicians in Belgium, but nobles, connoisseurs, and musical 
amateurs, who had assembled from all parts of the country 
to hear the great competition for the important post of 
carillonneur to the town of Louvain. 

All the principal organists of the place were to com- 
pete : and among them a young man aged twenty-four, 
the organist of St. Peter’s, who was descended from the 
gi'eat family of bell-founders in Belgium, and whose name 
was already well known throughout the country, Matthias 
van den Gheyn. 

The nobility, the clergy, the magistrates, the burgomas- 
ters — in short, the powers civil and ecclesiastical, had as- 
sembled in force to give weight to the pi'oceedings. As 
the hour approached, not only the gi'eat square, but all the 
streets leading to it, became densely thronged, and no 
doubt the demand for windows at Louvain, over against 
St. Peter’s tower, was as great as the demand for balconies 
in the city of London on Loi d Mayor’s day. 

Each competitor w^as to play at sight the airs which 
were to be given to him at the time, and the same pieces 
were to be given to each in turn. To prevent all possible 
collusion between the jury and the players, no preludes 
whatever were to be permitted befoi’e the performance of 
the pieces, nor were the judges to know who was playing 
at any given moment. Lots were to be cast in the strict- 
est secrecy, and the players were to take their seats as the 
lots fell upon them. The names of the trial pieces have 
been preserved, and the curiosity of posterity may derive 
some satisfaction from the perusal of the following list, 
highly characteristic of the musical taste of that epoch 
(1745) in Belgium : La Folie d’Hispanie,” “La Bergerie,” 
“Caprice^” and one “Andante-” 
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M.Ijoret got tliroiigli his task very creditably. Kext to 
liim came M, Leblaneq, who completely broke clown in 
Bergerie,’*' being unable to read the music. M. Van Dries- 
sche came third, and gave general satisfaction. ISL De 
Laet was fourth, but he too found the difficulties of ^^La 
Bergerie” insuperable, and gave it up in despair. Lastly 
came Matthias van den Gheyn ; but, before he had got 
through his task, the judges and the great assembly be- 
sides had probably made up their minds; there \vas no 
comparison between them and his predecessors. Loret 
and Van Driessche, both eminent professors, were indeed 
placed second, and the rest were not worth placing, but 
beyond all shadow of a doubt the last competitor was the 
only man worthy to make carillon music for the town and 
neighborhood of Louvain, and accordingly Van den Gheyn 
was duly installed in the honorable post of carillonneur, 
which he held conjointly with that of organist at the 
church of St. Peter’s. His duties consisted in playing the 
bells every Sunday for the people, also on all the regular 
festivals of the Cliurch, oti the municipal feast-days, besides 
a variety of special occasions — in short, whenever the town 
thought fit. He was bound to have his bells in tune, and 
forbidden to allow any one to take his place as deputy on 
the great occasions. His salary was small, but there were 
extra fees awarded him upon great occasions, and, on the 
whole, he doubtless found his post tolerably lucrative, with- 
out being by any means a sinecure. 

It is a comfort to think that this great genius was not 
.tr ^ , destined always to spend himself irpon the 

Music. trivially popular airs of the period, such as 

appear to have been chosen for his ordeal. 

The indefatigable efforts of the Chevalier Van Elewyck 
have resulted in the discovery and restoration to the world 
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of more than fifty compositions belonging to this great 
master, who has indeed had a narrow escape of being lost 
to posterity. "We quite agree with li-OL Lemniens and 
Fetis that some of the ^^Morceaux Fugu6s” (now for the 
first time published, by Schott et Cie., Brussels, and Regent 
Street, London) are quite equal, as far as they go, to similar 
compositions by Handel and Bach ; at the same time, they 
have a striking individuality, and almost wild tenderness 
and poetry peculiarly their own. As there is no reason 
why these splendid compositions should any longer be for- 
gotten, we shall make no apology for alluding to some of 
their prominent characteidstics. And, in the first place, let 
us say that they are wonderful examples of w^hat may be 
inspired by bells, and of the kind of music which is alone 
capable of making an efifect upon the carillon. 

The ^*^Morceaux Fugues,” though quite elaborate enough 
for the piano and organ, wei'C actually played by Van den 
Gheyn upon the bells. They are bell-like in the extreme, 
full of the most plaintive melody, and marked by peculiar 
effects, which nothing but bells can render adequately. If 
ever we are to have effective carillon music, these comj)osi- 
tions and their general laws must he closely studied. The 
difficulty of arranging and harmonizing tunes for bells 
seems to baffle all attempts hitherto made in England. 
The resonance of the bell renders so much impracticable 
that upon piano or organ is highly effective. The sounds 
run into each other, and horrid discords result, unless the 
harmonies are skillfully adapted to the peculiarities of bell 
sound. 

In this adaptation, Van den Gheyn, as we might suppose, 
is a master, but such a master as it is quite impossible for 
any one to conceive who has not closely stti died his caril- 
lon music. One great secret of bell-playing, overlooked in 
the setting of all onr baiTels, is to avoid ever striking even 
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the two notes of a simple third quite simultaneouHly. Let 
any one take two small bells, or e\eii two wniie-giasses 
tuned to a third. Let him strike them exactly at the same 
time, and he will hardly get the sound of a third at all ; he 
will only get a confused medley of vibrations ; but let him 
strike one ever so little before or after the other, and the 
ear will instantly receive so definite an impression of a 
third, that, however the sounds may mix afterward, the 
musical sense will rest satisfied. TVe are not now con- 
cerned with the reasons of this ; it is simply a fact ; and, 
of course, the same rule holds good in a still greater de- 
gree reference to sixths and chords of three or more 

notes, when struck upon bells. The simultaneous striking, 
and bonce confusion of vibi’ations, can not, of course, be al- 
ways avoided, hut, wdienever it can be, we shall find that it 
is avoided by Van den Gheyn. It is true that he is not al- 
W'ays at the pains of w^riting his thirds with a quaver and 
a crotchet, to indicate the non-simultaneity of the stroke, 
but we are more and more convinced that, whenever it was 
possible, his bells were struck, often with gi'cat rapidity, 
no doubt, but one after the othci\ Indeed, any one who 
has sat and played, as the writer of this article has done, 
upon Van den Gheyn’s own carillon in St. Peter'^s belfry, 
will see how next to impossible it would be with the rough 
and heavy machinery there provided to strike three notes 
simultaneously in a passage of considerable length, such as 
the brilliant passage, for instance, in sixths, -with a pedal 
bass, which occurs at the close of the first Morceaii Fugue. 

Again, the use of one long pedal note running through 
three or four bars in harmony with a running treble may 
have been suggested originally by bells. It is a ^veil-known 
favorite effect of S.Bach, in his great pedal fugues, and has 
been transferred to orchestral and chamber music by Men- 
delssohn — conspicuously in one of his violoncello sonatas; 
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but it is the iDeculiar proj)erty of the carillonneur, and has 
been used ovex' and over again by Van den Gheyn with 
thrilling interest. 

In the second Morceau Fugue we see how magnificently 
deep bells may be made to take the place of pedal pipes. 
In this massive and solemn movement, a subject of remai^k- 
able breadth and power, a truly colossal subject, suitable 
to its colossal instrument, is given out and carried through 
with bass pedal bells, and a running accompaniment in the 
treble. The use of smaller shrill bells, to pick out what we 
may call little definite sound-specks, is a pleasant relief to 
the ear towaid the close, and prevents our experiencing 
the slightest effect of monotonous din throughout this won- 
derfully sustained and majestic piece. The way in which 
the final cadenza is led up to is masterly. That cadenza 
is, in fact, a bravura passage of great rapidity, the treble 
part of which it might tax a respectable violinist to get 
through creditably, and how it was ever played upon a 
Belgian clavecin passes our comprehension. 

The whole of this second Morceau is so fresh and so pro- 
phetic in its anticif)ation of modern musical effects that 
it might have been written by Mendelssohn ; indeed, in 
many places it forcibly reminds us of passages in his organ 
sonatas. 

But we must not he tempted any longer to discourse 
isi. upon what baffles all description ; let us turn 

Van den Gheyn ^ /.i 

Uedivivus. for a moment from the music to the man, and 
see him as he lived and moved a hundred years ago before 
the eyes of the worthy Louvainiers. Old men at Louvain 
remember well the descriptions of him still current in the 
days of their youth. It is Sunday afternoon ; the great 
square of Louvain is full of gay loungers. The citizens, 
who have hardly had time to speak to each other during 
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the week, now meet and discuss the latest news fiom 
France, the market prices, the state of trade. There are 
plenty of young students there from the university, and as 
they promenade up and down the Grande Place, we may 
well Tbelieve that they are not wholly insensible to the 
charms of the wealthy burghers’ daughters, who then (as 
now throughout Belgium) considered Sunday as their es- 
pecial day. We can not do better than enter the Place 
and mingle in the crowd. Presently there is a sudden 
movement in the little knot of stragglers just Avhere the 
Rue do Bruxelles leads into the Grande Place. People 
turn round to look, and the crowd makes Avay as an elder- 
ly-looking man, wearing a three-cornered hat, and carrying 
a heavy stick with a large Avoodcii knob at the top, comes 
smiling tOAvard us. On all sides he is greeted Avith friend- 
ly and resi)ectful recognition, and presently he «^tops to chat 
Avith one of the toAvn council, and, taking a ])inch of snuff, 
inquires if any important persons haA’c newly arrived in 
town. 

The appearance of Matthias van den Ghoyn, for that is 
our elderly gentleman, is altogether distinguished. He 
wears a Avarm and glossy black coat of the period, his a^o- 
luminous Avhite cravat is fastidiously clean, his Avaistcoat 
and knee-breeches are of the finest black silk, and his shoes 
are set off with handsome gold buckles. Ilis deportment 
is that of a man of the AAmrld accustomed to good society ; 
and there is a certain good-natured, but self-reliant aplomb 
about him, Avhich seems to indicate that ho is qxxite aAvare 
of his own importance, and expects as a matter of course 
the consideration Avhich he receives. 

After chatting for tAventy minutes or so, during which 
time Hs quick eye has discovered most of the stx'angers in 
the crowd who may have come to Poxxvain to hear him 
play, he turns into the chixrch of f?t, Peter, and, having 
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doffed his holiday costume and dressed himself in light flan- 
nels, ascends the winding staircase, and is soon seated at 
his clavecin. His performances, almost always improvisa- 
tions on those Sunday afternoons, are said to have been 
quite unique. Fantasias, airs fugues in four parts, were 
tossed about on the bells, and streamed out in truly wild 
and magic music over the town. The sound was audible 
far out in the fields around Louvain, and people at Everley 
might stand still to listen as the music rose and fell be- 
tween the pauses of the wind. 

The performance usually lasted about half an hour, aft- 
er which time Van den Gheyn would resume his best suit, 
three-cornered hat, and massive walking-stick, and come 
down to mingle freely in the throng, and receive the hearty 
congratulations and compliments of his friends and ad- 
mirers. 

Matthias van den Gheyn married young, and had a nu- 
merous family. His wife was a sensible woman, and did 
a thriving business in the cloth trade. Madame Van den 
Gheyn had many customers, and her husband had many 
pupils, and thus this woi'thy couple supported themselves 
and their children in comfort and prosperity, deserving 
and receiving the respect and friendship of the good Lou- 
vainiers. 

Matthias van den Gheyn was born in 1721 ; at the age 
of twenty-four (the same year that he was appointed car- 
illonneur of Louvain) he married Marie Catherine Lintz, a 
Louvain girl aged twenty-one, by whom he had seventeen 
children. He died at the age of sixty-four in 1785. 

The present famous Belgian bell-founders, Andre Louis 
van Aerschodt and Sevexun van Aerschodt, are the sons of 
Anne Maximiliane, the granddaughter of the great caril- 
lonneur, Matthias van den Gheyn. These gentlemen cast 
all the best bells that are made in Belgium. 
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ABd now, in conclusion, let us speak a good word for 
England. 

The English bell-founders, it is true, do not at present 
seem to have the right feeling about bells, or 
woiks. any great sense of the importance of tune; but 
the English bell mechanism is beyond comparison the first 
in the world* We should order our bells in lielgium, and 
get them fitted with clavecin and carillon machinery in 
England. 

The new carillon macliinery invented by Gillot and Bland, 
of Croydon, and applied to a set of Belgian bells at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, occupies about a third of the room used by 
the Belgian works, avoiding the immense strain upon the 
barrel, and the immense resistance offered by the clavecin 
keys to the performer under the old system. In the old 
system the little spikes on the revolving barrel had to lift 
tongues communicating hy wires directli/ with the heavy 
hammers, which had thus to be raised and let fall on the 
outside of the bell. In the new system the spikes have 
nothing to do with lifting the hammers. The hammers 
arc always kept lifted or set by a system of machinery de- 
vised specially for this heavy work* All the little spikes 
have to do is to lift tongues communicating with wires 
which have no longer the heavy task of raising the ham- 
mers, but merely of letting them slide off on to the bells* 

The force required for this is comparatively slight ; and 
if we substitute for the barrel witli spikes a key-board 
played by human fingci'S, thus making the fingers through 
pressui'c on the keys perform the task of the barrel-spike 
in letting off the hammer, any lady acquainted with the 
nature of a piano-forte or organ key-board will be found 
equal to the task of playing on the carillon. This was 
a result probably never contemplated by the old carillon- 
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nours, wlio used to strip and go in for a sox‘t of pugilistic 
encounter with a vast row of obdurate pegs in front of 
them. The pegs have vanished, and in their place we have 
a small and tempting row of keys, which occupies about 
the same space, and is almost as easy to play upon as a 
small organ kcy-board. 

The Croydon carillon macliine which we have lately ex- 
amined plays hymn-tunes on eight hells. The largest of 
these bells weighs 31 cwt., and the others are in proportion. 
Yet the machine (which stands under a glass case) is only 
3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 3 feet 9 inches in height. The 
musical barrel, made of hazelwood (there is no key-board), 
is 10 inches in diameter and 14 inches long; the spikes on 
the barrel for letting off the heavy hammei’s are only of 
an inch square. When wo compare the delicacy of this 
machinery, which looks like the magnified works of a mu- 
sical box, with the prodigious effects it is calculated to 
produce, one can not help feeling convinced that the time 
is at hand when every tuneful peal in the kingdom will be 
fitted with this beautiful ai'xparatus. 

IMeanwhile we can not help repeating in more detail a 
suggestion made at the commencement of this article, and 
"which occurs to ns whenever we enter a dilapidated belfry 
full of creaking wheels and rotten timbers. Before we 
think of key-boards and barrels, let us supply some simple 
machinery for the common idnging of the bells. Great 
Peter at York has never yet been rung, and the friction 
caused by any attempt to ring him is very great* This 
is, no doubt, due to a defect in the hanging- We hear 
about towers being rung down by the vibrations of the 
bells, but it would bo truer to say that they are rocked 
down by the friction of coarse and unscientific machinery. 
If all the bellowing of the Prussian guns failed to make 
any niateriul impiession upon the fragile stone filigree work 
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of the Sti'asboiirg to^^er, it is not likely that the sound of 
hells has much to do with the ruin of brick-work and ma- 
sonry. 

In connection with the swinging of a heavy bell, there 
always must be considerable strain upon the tower. But 
the friction might be indefinitely diminished if the bell ma- 
chinery worked smoothly, and the labor, often at px'cscnt 
Herculean^ of the poor bell-ringer might be reduced to al- 
most zero were tliat machinery a little more scientific. 
When it is once understood that an improved system of 
ringing the bells would save deans and chapters all over 
the country enormous sums of money by suspending the 
wear and tear which now goes on in so many of our cathe- 
dral towers, we can not help thinking that little opposition 
will be raised by those who have to pay for the damages. 
Bell-ringers are doubtless a most obstinate set of men ; but 
if they were paid the same for working machinery "which 
produced twice as much ejffect with less than half the labor, 
they too would soon give in to a better system. That un- 
grateful and harhax’ous rope and wheel, whose action upon 
the bell is now so uncertain, woxild probably disappear, 
and give place to something like a handle, a piston, or 
even a key-board and a set of wheels and pulleys. There 
is no reason whatever why, with a better ringing mechan- 
ism, one man might not ring half a dozen bells, instead of, 
as at present, half a dozen men being often set to ring a 
single big bell. I make these suggestions with the mox'C 
confidence because they have been favoi'ably entertained 
by the heads of one of the most eminent firms of horology 
in England. I am glad to say that, in accordance with my 
suggestions, these gentlemen have px'oxniscd to give their 
attention to the development of a better mechanism for 
the ringing of bells. They write as follows : Although 
bdls have never been rung by machinery, we believe it 
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would be possible to accomplish this, although it might be 
expensive.” 

A little ordinary thought and common sense, not to speat 
Keform ^ little mcchauical science, would work wonders 
needed, in our belfries. There is hardly a cathedral tower 
in England where the hanging of one or more bells, or the 
oscillation of the tower, is not justly complained of. As a 
rule, the reason is not far to seek. In both York and Dur- 
ham, for instance, the bells are hung too high up. In York 
there are twelve bells besides Great Peter, which hangs in. 
a separate tower. They are all crowded together on one 
floor, instead of being distributed proi)erly in an U2)per and 
a lower floor. 

In Durham the two lower side towers, and not the high 
centre one, ought to liave been fitted for the bells. When 
a bell is hard to ring, it is almost always not on account 
of its weight, but on account of its ^‘hanging.” The wood- 
work and hasps at the top of the bell should be kept as 
high as possible. In nine cases out of ten, wdien a bell 
works heavily, the wood-woik and iron hasps will be found 
crowded down low% and reaching over the curve of the top 
of the bell. Large bells should have, if possible a separate 
tower. Large bells, for the sake of the tower, should be 
hung as low as possible; the little bells can be hung even 
up in the steeple ; but when there are a numl)er of bells, 
they ought always to be bung, according to their Nveiglits, 
in two or more layers. 

All this has been known and practiced in Belgium for 
two hundred years and more; why do not our bell-hangers 
visit the Antwerp or I^rechlin towers? one glance would 
often be sufficient. When we extol English bell works we 
do not allude to the way in which English bells are hung, 
but rather to English carillon, and clavecin, and clock 
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works. Let us hope that the time is coming when our 
bell -hangers will get some good mathematiciau to telx 
them a few of the ordinary laws of meelianies. Until then, 
deans and chai>ters may sigh and seek in vain to make 
their bells woi’k and keep their towers from I'ocking to 
pieces. 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


I. 

The English are not a musical people, and the English 
184 . are not an artistic people. But the Ensrlish are 

England not . . ^ ^ , 

Ainsicai. moi’e artistic than musical; that is to say, they 
have pi’oduced better artists than musicians. A country 
is not musical or artistic when you can get its people to 
look at pictures or listen to music, but ■when its people are 
themselves composers and artists. It can not be affirmed 
that Englishmen are, or ever were, either one or the other. 
Let us explain. 

Painting is older, and has had a longer time to develop, 
than music. There have been great English painters, who 
have painted in the Dutch, Italian, and Spanish styles ; 
thei'G has even been a really original school of English 
portrait and landscape painters; and these later years have 
witnessed some very remarkable and original developments 
of the art in England; but the spirit of it is not in the peo- 
ple, for all that. The art of our common workmen is ste- 
reotyped, not spontaneous. When our architects cease to 
copy, they become dull. Our houses are all under an Act 
of Uniformity. 
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Music in England has always been an exotic, and when- 
ever the exotic seed has escaped and grown wild on Englisli 
soil, the i*esult has not been a stable and continuous growth. 
The Reformation music was all French and Italian; the 
Restoration music ( 1650 ), half French and half German. 
No one will deny that Tallis, Farrant, Byrd, in Chui^ch 
music — Morley, Ward, Wilbye, in the madrigal, made a 
most original use of their materials ; but the materials 
were foreign, for all that. At the Restoration, Pelham 
Humphreys, called by Pepys ‘^an absolute monsieur,’’ is as 
really French as Sir Sterndale Bennett is really German. 
Purcell, the Mozart of his time, was largely French, al- 
though, he seemed to strike great tap-roots inter the older 
Elizabethan period, just as Mendelssohn struck them deep 
into S. Bach. But all these men have one thing in common 
— they were composers in England, they were not English 
composers. They did not write for the people, the people 
did not care for their music. The music of the people was 
ballads — the music of the people is still ballads. Our 
national music vibrates between When other lips” and 
“ Champagne Charley.” 

These ballads of all kinds are not exotic : they repre- 
sent the national music of the English people. The people 
understand music to be a pleasant noise and a jingling 
rhythm ; hence their passion for loudness, and for the most 
•vulgar and pronounced melody. That music should be to 
language what language is to thought, a kind of subtle ex- 
pression and counterpart of it; that it should range over 
the wordless region of the emotions, and become in turn 
the lord and minister of feeling, sometimes calling up im- 
ages of beauty and power, at others giving an inexpressi- 
ble relief to the heart by clothiixg its aspii'ations with a 
certain harmonious form — of all this the English people 
know nothing. And as English music is jingle and noise. 
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so the musician is the noisemaker for the people, and noth- 
ing more. Even among the upper classes, except in some 
few cases, it has been too much the fashion to regard the 
musician as a kind of servile appendage to polite society : 
and no doubt this treatment has reacted disastrously upon 
musicians in England, so that many of them are or become 
what society assumes them to be — uncultivated men in 
any true sense of the word. And this will be so until mu- 
sic is felt here, as it is in Germany, to be a kind of neces- 
sity — to be a thing without which the heai't pines and the 
emotions wither — a need, as of light, and air, and fire. 

Things are improving, no doubt. When genius, both 
creative and executive, has been recognized over and over 
again as devoted to music, even a British public has had 
thoughts of patting the gods on the back. There is a 
growing tendency to give illustrious musicians the same 
position which has been granted in almost every age and 
country to illustiious poets and painters. Let us hope that 
refined musicians, even though not of the highest genius, 
may ere long meet with a like honorable reception. Why 
has this not been the case hitherto ? I reply, because En- 
gland is not a musical country. The first step is to awa- 
ken in her, or foi'cc upon her, the appreciation of music as 
an art. That is the stage we are now at. The second 
stage is to create a national school of coraposcx\s — this is 
what we hope to ai’rive at. 

The contrast between indigenous art and exotic art is 
always marked. When the people love spontaneously, 
there is enthusiasm and reverence for the artist and his 
Avork. Where or when in this country will ever be seen 
a multitude like the crowd which followed Cimabue’s pic- 
ture of the Madonna through tlm streets of Flox'cnce, or 
the mournful pi'ocession that accompanied Mendelssohn to 
his gx*ave? 
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When art has to he grafted on to a nation, it is received 
fastidiously at first — the old tree likes not the taste of the 
new sap* When the graft succeeds, and the tree brings 
forth good fruit, the people pluck it and eat it admiringly, 
but ages sometimes elapse before it becomes a staff of life 
to them. But let art be indigenous, as in Greece of old, 
ill modern Italy, in Germany, even in France, and every 
mechanic will carve and sculpt, every boor ivill sing and 
listen to real music, every shopman will have an intuitive 
taste and arrange his wares to the best possible advantage. 
In India the commonest workman will set colors for the 
loom in such a manner as to ravish the eye of the most 
cultivated European artist. In the German refreshment 
rooms of the great Paris Exhibition there were rough hands 
working steadily through the symphonies of Mozai't and 
Haydn, while the public were never found so intent on 
sailer kraut and sausages as not to applaud vociferously at 
the end, and sometimes even encore an adagio. Fancy the 
frequenters of Cremorne encoring a symjihony by Mozart ! 

However, the people have their music, and it is of no 
185 . use to deny it; and the marks of patronage be- 
eSity. stowed iipoii ballad-mougci'S, one-eyed harpers, 
asthmatic flutes, grinders and bands from Vaterland,’’ are 
sufficient to inspire the sanguine observer with hopes for 
the future. 

When a man can not feed himself, the next best thing is 
to get a friend to do it for him. It can not be denied that 
the English of all classes have shown great liberality in 
importing and paying for all kinds of foreign muKic as well 
as in cherishing such scanty germs as there happen to be 
around them. A musician of any kind is less likely to 
starve in England than in any other country, from the or^ 
gan-grinder who lounges with his lazy imperturbable smile 
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before the area railings, as who should say, If I don’t get 
a copper here I shall round the corner, and no mattex*,” to 
the sublime maestro (Beethoven) who, abandoned in the 
hour of sickness and poverty by his own countrymen, i*e- 
ceived upon his death-bed an honorarium of ^100 from the 
London Philharmonic Society. 

English managei's were the fii'st who introduced the scale 
of exorbitant salaries now paid to opei’a singei's and a few 
of the best instrumentalists. We believe the system be- 
gan with Malibran ; but Paganini was so well aware of our 
exti'avagant foible that he doubled the pi'ices of admission 
whenever he played at the Opera-house. It is the old 
stoiy — humming-birds at the North Pole and ice in the 
ti’opics will be found equally expensive. 

We have now said the worst that can be said about mu- 
sic in England ; all the rest shall be in mitigation of the 
above criticism. May it please yoxir highness,” says Grif- 
fith, in Henry FZZZ, “ to hear me speak his good now.” 

IL 

It is certainly true that if we do not sow the seed we 

isa. pi*ovide an admirable soil. Let the English people 

Seed and . jt 

Soil: once receive an impi'ession, and it will be held with 

a surprising tenacity. When the now young and fair Ma- 
dame or Mademoiselle Prima Donna of the period, at the 
age of one hundred — beautiful forever, but perfectly in- 
audible — shall advance to the foot-lights to take her fare- 
well benefit, those of us xvho are still alive will flock to see 
her, and stx’cw her path with flowers as fadeless as herself. 

Among the most hopeful signs of tlie times we may 
enumerate the success of Mr. Hullali’s system, the x'ceent 
introductioxi of the Tonic Sol-fa nxethod, and the immense 
inci'ease of musical societies throughout the country. 

Fifty-five years ago the old Philhai monic was withoxit a 
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rival. Every year some new c7ief cV oeuvre was px'oduced, 
and the English public was taught to expect at eacli con- 
cert two long sym 2 )honies 5 besides classical concertos, re- 
lieved only by a song or two as a kind of musical salts to 
prevent downright collaj>se. This discipline was thought 
hy some to be too severe ; but a little knot of connoisseurs 
maintained that in the symphonies of Haydn and Momrt 
were to be found the most precious treasures of music, and 
people hitherto only accustomed to instrumental music as 
an accompaniment to vocal, began to listen with a grow- 
ing interest to purely orchestral performances. Ilayda 
and Mozart soon became popular, but Beethoven was long 
a stumbling-block, and, although held in great veneration, 
and at all times most liberally treated by the Philharmonic 
Society, yet even that advanced body took some time to 
unravel the mysteries of the great C minor, and for years 
after Beethoven’s death his greatest orchestral works wcn^, 
to a large majority of English ears, as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. 

It is impossible to overrate the inlhumce of the old Phil- 
harmonic upon musical taste in England ; but it did not 
long stand alone. A gold mine may be oi)ened by a soli- 
tary band of diggers, but the road leading to it soon ‘be- 
comes cx'owded ; a thousand other breaches arc speedily 
made. We have seen duxung the last few years tlxe swarixis 
of daily pajxers %vhich have sprung up round the Times ; 
the same X'emark applies to the crop of <iuarterlios around 
the JEtUnhurg ; the cheap magazines x'ound the (^ornhiU ; 
exhibitions round that of 1851 ; and, we nxay add, orches- 
tral societies X'ound the old I^hilharnionic. 

We may fairly date the present wave of musical prog- 
^ 1 ST. ress in this country from the advent of Mendels- 

ittBngjaaa. sohn. It is now mon' than thirty years since ho 
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appeared at the Philharmonic, and, hoth as conductor and 
pianist, literally carried all before him* He brought with 
him that reverence for art, and that high sense of the art- 
ist’s calling, without which art is likely to degenerate into 
a mere pastime, and the artist himself into a charlatan. 
The young composer read our native bands some useful 
lessons. Himself the chevalier of music — sanspeur et saTis 
reproche — sensitive indeed to criticism, but still more alive 
to the honor of art, he could not brook the slightest insult 
or slur put upon music. Gifted with a rare breadth and 
sweetness of disposition, his ire began to be dreaded as 
much as he himself was admired and beloved. 

At a time when Schubert was known hei*e only by a few 
songs, Mendelssohn brought over the magnificent sympho- 
ny in C (lately performed at the Crystal Palace), together 
with his own jRicy JBlas overture in MS. The parts of Schu- 
bert’s symphony wore distributed to the band. Mendels- 
sohn was ready at liis desk — the baton rose — the romantic 
opening was taken — but after the first few lines, signs of 
levity caught the master’s eye. He closed the score; the 
gentlemen of the band evidently eonsidei’ed the music rub- 
bish, and, amid some tittering, collected the parts, which 
were again deposited in the portfolio. 

I^ow for your overture, Mendelssohn !” was the cry. 

^^Pai'don me !” replied the indignant composer ; and, tak- 
ing up his hat, he walked out of the room. 

Miiy JSlas went back to Gei'raany, but the lesson was not 
soon forgotten. 

After living among tis just long enough to complete and 
produce his masterpiece, the at Birmingham, he 

(lied (184'7), leaving behind him an illustrious school of dis- 
ciples, of whom Sir Sterndale Bennett may be named chief, 
and to that new school, as well as to the old-established 
Philharaionic Society, may be traced the rapid increase of 
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orchestral societies and orchestral concerts in England. In 
looking back through the last fifteen years, the difficulty is 
to choose one’s examples. 

The growing popularity of the orchestra is a sin*e sign 
388. of the popular progress in music. Ballad sing- 
for good Mufaic. mg and solo playing, in dealing with distinct 
ideas and accentuated melodies, and by infusing into the 
subject a kind of personal interest in the performance, de- 
pend upon many quite unmusical adjuncts for their suc- 
cess; hut orchestral playing, in dealing chiefly with har- 
mony, brings us directly into the abstract region of musical 
ideas. The applause which follows “ Coming through the 
Rye” is just as often given to a pretty face or a graceful 
figure as to the music itself; and when people encore Bot- 
tesini, Wieniawski, or Rubinstein, it is often only to have 
anotlier stare at the big fiddle, the romantic locks, or the 
dramatic sang-froid of these iucomi>arable artists; but the 
man who applauds a symphony applauds no words or in- 
dividuals — he is come into the region of abstract emotion, 
and if he docs not understand its sovereign language, ho 
will hear about as much as a coloi’-blind man will see by 
looking into a prism. It is a hopeful sign when the people 
listen to good German bands in the streets. A taste for 
penny ices proves that the common people liave a glimmer- 
ing of the straw^berry creams wiiich Mr. Gunter prepares 
for sixpence ; and the frequent consumption of ginger-pop 
and calves’-head broth indicates a confirmed, though it may 
he hopeless, passion for Champagne and turtle-soup. No 
owe will say that the old Philharmonic in any sense sup- 
plied music for the people, hut the people heard of it, and 
clamored for it, and, in obedience to the spirit of the age 
the man arose who was able to give them as near an ap- 
proach to the loftier departments of music as the masses 
could appreciate. 
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The immortal Mens. JxxiiiiiEisr, who certainly wielded a 
^39 most magical white baton, and was generally’- 
Mobs. Jiiiiien. understood to wear the largest white waistcoat 
ever seen, attracted immense, enthusiastic, and truly popu- 
lar crowds to his truly ]>02>ular concerts. Knowing little 
about the science of music, and glad, says rumor, to avail 
himself of more learned scribes in arranging his own match- 
less polkas and quadrilles, he had the singular merit of find- 
ing himself on all occasions inspired with the most appro- 
priate emotions. From the instant he af)peared before a 
grateful i>ublic to the moment when, exhausted by more 
than human efibrts, he sank into his golden fauteuil, Mons. 
Jullien was a sight ! The very drops upon his Parian brow 
were so many tributary gems of enthusiasm to the cause 
of art. Not that Mons. Jullien ever lost his personality, or 
forgot himself in that gi^eat cause. The wave of his silken 
pocket -handkei'chief, with the glittering diamond rings, 
seemed to say, There, there, my public ! tlie fire of genius 
consumes me — but I am yours !” 

But, without farther pleasantry, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the irresistible Jullien took the English public 
by storm, and having won, he made an admirable use of his 
victory. Besides his band in Eondon, detachments trav- 
eled all over the country, and spread far and wnde currents 
of the great central fire tlmt blazed in the metropolis. 

Those grand triumphs at the Surrey Gardens, when 
the Jullien orchestra, overlooking the artificial lake, I'ang 
through the summer evenings, and sent its echoes reverber- 
ating through the mimic foi'tress of Gibraltar, or the magic 
caves presently to be lit up by forty thousand additional 
lamps ! Happy hours ! many of us, since grown to years 
of discretion, may remember them in the days of our early 
youth ! No summer evenings in the oi)en air seem now so 
full of ecstasy; no fireworks explode with such regal and 

S 2 
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unprecedeiited splendor ; must it be confessed ? no musie 
can come again with such a weird charm as that which 
filled the child’s ear and ravished the child’s heart with a 
new and inefiable tremor of delight. But it was the music, 
not the scenery, not the fireworks alone. It w^as hardly a 
display of fireworks, assisted by ]Mons. Jullien’s band — it 
was Mons. Jullien’s band accompanied by fireworks! It 
would be wrong, however, to imply that these concerts 
were supported merely by big drums and skyrockets. 

I do not think Mons. Jullieix ever got duo credit for the 
large mass of good classical music he was in the habit of 
introilucing. Besides the finest German overtures were 
heard movements from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven’s 
symphonies admirably executed ; of course without the re- 
pose and intellect of a classical conductor, but wnthout of- 
fensive sensationalism, and with perfect accuracy. 

Upon the shoulders of the late Mr. Mellon descended 
Ills Fallow niantle of Mons. Jullien. If Mellon’s concerts 
era lacked the romance and unapproachable fire tliat 

went out with the brilliant Frenchman, they retained all 
that could be retained of his system, and gave it additions 
which his perseverance had made possible, but which he 
had pi'obably never contemplated. There was also the 
same care in providing the first soloists. 

Bottjesiki, whose melodies floated in the open air over 
the Surrey Gardens, and filled the world with a new won- 
der and delight, was again heard under the dome of Cov- 
ent Garden. 

M, Sxvom — the favorite pupil of Paganini, who seems to 
have inherited all the flowing sweetness of the great ma- 
gician without a spark of his demoniac fury — appeared, 
and filled those who remembered the master with a strange 
feeling, as though at length. 
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Above all pain, yet pitying all distress,’’ 
the master’s soul still flung to earth faint fragments from 
the choirs that chime 

^ ‘ After the chiming of the eternal spheres. ” 

Mons. Lett on the cornet, and Mons.WiEisriAwsKi on the 
Tiolin, are the only other real instrumental sensations that 
have been produced at these concerts. 

At any time instrumental genius is rare, and of the num- 
bers Avho are first-rate, only a few feel equal to stilling the 
noisy, half-trained audiences usually Ibund at promenade 
concerts. When we have mentioned Chopin, Liszt, Thal- 
berg, Mendelssohn, Madame Schumann, Madame Goddard, 
Rubinstein, and Halle, on the piano; Do Beriot, Paganini, 
Ernst, VieuxtempSjWieniawsld, and Joachim, on the violin; 
Linley and Piatti on the violoncello ; Dragonetti and Bot- 
tesini on the contra-basso ; Kbnig and Levy on the cornet, 
the roll of solo instrumentalists during the last fifty years 
may very neai'ly be closed. And of the above men, some, 
like Chopin, IIall6, and Joachim, never caved to face, stiict- 
ly speaking, popular audiences ; but those who did were 
usually secured by the popular orchestras of Jullien and 
Mellon, and by the givers of those intolerable bores called 
monster concerts, which begin early in the afternoon and 
never seem to end. 


HI. 

The immense advance of the popular mind is remarka- 
191. bly illustrated by the change in the ordinary or- 
Frogress, clicstral programme. We have now Mozart nights, 
and Beethoven nights, and Mendelssohn nights. Not bits 
of symphonies, but entire works are now listened to, and 
movements of them are encored by audiences at Covent 
Garden. We have heard the Scotch symphony and the 
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“Power of Sound” received with discrimination and ap 
plause. A certain critical spirit is creeping into these 
audiences, owing to the lai-ge infusion of really musical 
people who are on the lookout for good programmes, and 
invariably support them. 

The old and new Philharmonics, the London Musical So- 
ciety, the performances under Mr. Hullah at St. Martin’s 
Hall, the Sacred Harmonic under Sir W. M. Costa, the Bir- 
mingham Festival and the Cathedral Festivals, Jullien, 
Mellon, Arditi, llivicre, Mr. Barnhy’s Oratorio Concerts, 
Mr. Ileni'y Leslie’s wonderful choir, and last — and greatest 
of all — the Crystal Palace band, have no doubt supplied a 
want, but they have also created one. They have taught 
thousands to care about good music. They have taught 
those who did care to bo more critical. The time is gone 
by when the Philharmonic had it all its own way, or when 
only the wealthy could hear fine music, or when the pub- 
lic genci'ally was thankful for small mercies. The ears of 
the public have grown sharp. When musical amateurs 
now go to hear a symphony, they know what they go for, 
and they know, too, whether they get it. They hear the 
Italian Symphony by the Crystal Palace band on Satur- 
day afternoon, and not long afterward at the Philharmonic, 
and there is no possibility of evading a compaidson. The 
members of the Crystal Palace band, from playing every 
day all the year round together under the same admirable 
conductor, have achieved an excellence hitherto unknown 
in England. 


The office of conductor is no sinecure. The position of 
i92_ the four or five conductors before the public in 
Conductors. England is accurately gauged, and the merits of 
each aspirant to new fame are eagerly discussed. 

Mx.MiiTNS, of the Crystal Palace band, is the finest clao- 
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«ical conductor in England. The refinements gone into by 
the band in playing Beethoven’s symphonies are only to 
be compared to the rendering of Beethoven’s sonatas by 
M. Charles Halle. The wind is simply matchless, and blows 
as one man ; the wind accompaniment in the Italian sym- 
phony to tlio blow movement commonly called ^‘^The March 
of the Pilgrims,” has all the evenness and dead accuracy 
of the key-board. But it is more than a key-board — it is 
a key-board with a soul — it sounds like an inspired organ. 
Where Mr. Manns appears to us to be absolutely impecca- 
ble is in his rendering of Schubert, and tlie great orches- 
tral overtures of Weber and Mendelssohn. Not that any 
one in England could produce Schumann’s works as he 
does, but the name of Robert Schumann opens up a field 
of absorbing inquiry which we must not allow ourselves 
at present to enter upon. 

The late Mr. MEULOisr, without the fire of genius, brought 
great vigor of talent, pei’severance, and ingenuity to bear 
upon his band. The French brilliancy of Jullien was re- 
placed in Mellon by a careful calculation of eifect. In 
comparing his band with that of the Crystal Palace, we 
must always remember that he was less favorably situated 
in three particulars. His band was larger and less choice- 
ly selected, it rehearsed less frequently, and was bound to 
cater for rough, mixed audiences. His work "was thus less 
noble, but more popular. To adapt the words of the late 
Dr.Whewell, in speaking of the poets Longfellow and Ten- 
nyson, *^‘110 was appreciated by thousands whose tastes 
rendered them inaccessible to the harmonies of the greater 
masters.” 

Tine continuation of Mellon’s concerts under Signor Ak- 
i>m and M. JunmnsT {fils) were not equally successful 
The theatre was never half full, and the performances in- 
different. 
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The same concerts nnder Signor Bottbsini must be spo- 
ken of in very cliiferont terms. The classical music was 
not so well done^but the ensemble was admirable ; and the 
presence of a master, though a somewhat careless one, was 
felt throughout. Signor Bottesini’s opera-conducting de- 
lighted even a Paris audience. His classical taste is also 
e-Ycellent ; the simplest accompaniment played by him, and 
the simplest selection arranged by him, display the same 
tact and genius ; nor is it wonderful to find him pass from, 
the skilled soloist to the conductor’s desk, and wield the 
bfi.ton with a grace and power worthy of the first contra- 
basso in the world. 

A strange new figure startled the public out of all com- 
posure and gravity dindng the season of 18G8, and a para- 
graph to record so popular and exceptional a talent will 
not here be out of place. Every night, in the itiiddle of 
the concert, a slim and dandified young man, with a pro- 
fuse black beard and mustache, wo\ild step jauntily on to 
the platform vacated by Signor Bottesini. His appear- 
ance was the signal for frantic applanse, to which, fiddle 
and bow in hand, he bowed good-humoredly; then, turn- 
ing sharp round, he would seem to catch the eye of every 
one in the band, and raising his violin bow, would plunge 
into one of those i^apturous dance tunes which, once heard, 
could never be forgotten. Now shaking his bow at the 
distant drummer, egging on the wind, picking up the bass- 
es, turning fiercely on the other stringed instruments ; then 
stamping, turning a pirouette, and dashing his bow down 
on bis own fiddle-strings, the clear twanging of the STUArss 
violin would bo heard for some moments abo're all the 
rest. Presently the orchestra sways as one man into the 
measure, which flows capriciously — now tearing along, 
then suddenly languishing, at the %vill of the magical and 
electric violin. Johank Stkaxtss danced, pit and boxes 
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danced, the very lights winked in time ; every body and 
every thing seemed turned into a waltz or a galop by 
yonder inexorable “ pied piper,” until some abrupt clang 
brought all to a close, and the little man was left bowing 
and smiling, and capering backward, to an audience beside 
themselves with delight. ISTothing of the kind has been 
seen in England before, and all that can be said is that of 
its kind it is simply inimitable. 

It is a transition as sudden as any to be found in the 
Strauss dances to pass from Heix Stbaxjss to Sib Wiixiam 
Steundabis Beknett. 

The Cambridge musical professor’s conducting possesses 
great charm for all admirers of leal classical music — it is 
full of refinement and quiet powei'. It is much to be re- 
gretted that he no longer holds any post as conductor, 
having resigned the Philharraonic b 4 ton. This illustrious 
musician has been long popular in Germany, as the letters 
of Schumann and Mendelssohn alike testify, and the Eng- 
lish people can not any longer be accused of blindness to 
his distinguished merits. 

Mr.W. G. Cttsins at the Philharmonic has won gi^eat fa- 
vor with that critical audience. The care which he be- 
stows on rehearsals, the careful, though sometimes quaint 
selection of his programmes, the noble soloists and the 
new chef ^oeuvres which he has produced, have made the 
last few seasons among the most bx'illiant of many brilliant 
predecessors. 

We have reseiwed the name of Sir Michael Costa until 

193. now, that we might speak of him in connection 
The Opera, t.he opera and oratorio. About the prog- 

ress or decadence of the opera we can here say but little. 
We regard it, musically, philosophically, and ethically, as 
an almost unmixed evil. Its very constitution seems to 
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US false, and in Germany, either tacitly or avowedly, it has 
always been felt to be so. 

Mozart no doubt wrote operas, but the influence of Italy 
was then dominant in music, and determined its form eveii 
in Germany. The CUmenza <U Tiio in its feebleness is a 
better illustration of this than JDon J‘ua?i in its great might. 
Schubert in Aljbnso and JEktreUa broke down, hopelessly 
hampered by stage requirements. Spohr’s Jessonda w^as 
never successful, and he abandoned opera writing. Weber 
singularly combined the lyric and dramatic elements, and 
succeeded in making his opei*as of Oberon and JOer JPreis^ 
chiitz almost philosophical without being dull. Mendels- 
sohn has left us no opera because he was dissatisfied with 
every libretto offered him. We can hardly regret this, as 
he has selected instead the truer forms of oratorio, cantata, 
and occasional music, of which take as supreme examples 
the JEJliJci7i^'\VaIpiur/U Hacht^ yintif/07ie^ and 3Iidsn7nmer 
diighfs J?7*ea7n. Wagner, in despair, has been driven, in 
Tannhdiiser and Lohengrin^ into wild theories of opera, 
devoid, as it seems to us, both of Italian naivete and sound 
German philosophy. Wo desire to speak with the gi'eat- 
est respect of Herr Wagner’s genius, and also of his opin- 
ions, while not agreeing with much of his theory as far as 
we understand it. Schumann, avoiding all scenic effect, 
found in JParadise and the l^eri a form as charming and 
appropriate as it is true to the first principles of art- 

Becthoveii wrote the best opera in the world simply to 
prove that he could do every thing, hut the form was even 
then a concession to what was least commendable in Ger- 
man taste ; and the overtiu'C was written four times over, 
with the colossal irony of one who, although he would not 
stoop to win, yet knew how to compel the admiration of 
the world. 

ThB truth is simple. The opera is a mixture of two 
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things which ought always to be kept distinct — the sphere 
of musical emotion and the sphere of dramatic action. It 
is not true, under any circumstances, that people sing songs 
with a knife through them. The war between the stage 
and music is inteimecine. We have only to glance at a 
first-rate libretto, e. g.^ that of Gounod’s Fau8% to see that 
the play is miserably spoiled for the music. We have only 
to think of any stock opera to see that the music is ham- 
pered and impeded in its develoj)ment by the play. Con- 
troversy upon this subject will, of course, rage fiercely. 
Meanwhile irreversible principles of art must be noted. 

Music expresses the emotions which attend certain char- 
acters and situations, but not the characters and situations 
themselves, and the two schools of opera have arisen out 
of this distinction. The Italian school %vrongly assumes 
that music can express situations, and thus gives prom- 
inence to the situations. The German school, tvhen opera 
has been forced upon it, has striven with the fallacy in- 
volved in its constitution by maintaining that the situa- 
tion must be reduced and made subordinate to the emo- 
tion wdiich accompanies it, and which it is the business of 
music to express. Thus the tendency of many German 
operas is to make the scene as ideal as possible. The more 
unreal the scene, the more philosophical, because the con- 
tradiction to common sense is less shocking in what is pro- 
fessedly unreal than in what professes to rei^resent real 
things, but does so in an unnatural manner- Weber was 
impelled by a true instinct to select an unreal mise en 8chie 
in connection wuth which he was able to express real emo- 
tions, Oheron and T>er JFreiscImtz are examples of this. 

In every drama there is a progressive history of emotion. 
This, and not the out%vard event, is what music is fitted to 
express, and this truth has been seized by Germany, al- 
thoxigli in a spirit of compromise. In the Italian school the 
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miisie is too often nothing but a series of situations strung 
together by flimsy orchestration and conventional x'ecita- 
tives. 

In the German and Franco-German schools of Weber, 
Meyerbeer, and Gounod, the orchestra is busy tlu'oughout 
developing the history of the emotions. The recitatives 
are as important as the arias, and the orchestral interludes 
m important as the recitatives, Wagnex’, in his anxiety to 
reduce the importance of situations and exalt that of emo- 
tions, bereaves us of almost all I'ounded melody in the Xo- 
henffrin. Webei', in Oberon^ works out his choruses like 
classical movements, almost independently of situations. 
Meyerbeer greatly reduces the importance of his alias in 
the JPropMte ; and Gounod, in JFhiist^ runs such a power of 
oi*chestration thi'ough the whole opera, that not even the 
passionate scene iii the garden can I'educe the instruments 
which enhance the intensity of its emotional elements to a 
secondary importance. 

In spite of all drawbacks, it is not difficult to see why 
the opex'a does, and probably will for some time, retain its 
popularity. The public in all ages are childi'en, and ai'C 
led like children. Let one person clap, and others ai’C sui-e 
to follow. Let a clown but laugh, and the whole hoixse 
will giggle. A long drama is a little dull without music ; 
much music is a little dull without scenery. Mix the two, 
in however unreasoning a manner, and the dull or intel- 
lectual element in each is kept out of sight, and will be 
swallowed unsuspiciousl3^ It is the old story of the pow- 
der in the jam. 

I say nothing against music bcixxg associated with situa- 
tions, as in the Midsummer Mighfs Dream ^ or as in an ora- 
torio. It is only when music is made part of the situation 
that it is misapplied. Let the event be in all cases left to 
the imagination ; but if it be expressed, then the more im- 
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aginative and suggestive tbe expression, tlie less the vio- 
lence done to commoii sense. The cantata and the orato- 
rio are the forms which, with some modification, will prob- 
ably prevail over the opera. When Mr. Santley appears 
in Exeter Hall as Elijah, in a tail-coat and white kid gloves, 
no one is ofiended, and every one is impressed, because he 
does not pretend to reproduce the situation, but merely to 
paint in words and music its appropriate emotion, leaving 
the rest to be supplied by the imagination of the audience. 
But let Mr. Santley put on a camefs-hair shirt, and appear 
in the otherwise wild and scanty raiment of the Hebx-ew 
prophet — let him sing inside a pasteboard cave, or declaim 
from the summit of a wooden Carmel, and oiir reverence is 
gone — our very emotions at the sublime music are checked 
by the farcical unreality of the whole thing. 

Herr Rubinstein once entertained, perhaps still enter- 
tains, the idea of putting the whole of Genesis on the stage 
with sacred music, and thought that England’s reverence 
for the Bible would pave the way for the production of 
sacred opera in this country; he was much disappointed 
on being told that it W'as precisely Englishmen’s traditional 
sense of reverence for the Bible stories which would not 
suffer them to witness its scenes brought before the foot- 
lights. This is perfectly true. But why is it so ? Because, 
the more strongly "we feel the importance of a story, the 
less can wo bear to see it presented in a perfectly irrational 
manner, such as opera presentation must always be. 

Sir Michael Costa is the most po])ular conductor in Eng- 
land. Without putting forward, as far as w^e know, any 
definite theories on the subject of romantic and classical 
music, he has accepted facts, and done the best that could 
be done for the opera and the concert-room. To Signor 
Arditi’s knowledge of stage effect, he unites a breadth of 
conception, a wide sympathy, and a powerful physiqxie. 
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which enable him to undertake^ and to cari*y through, ora- 
torios on a scale hitherto unknown. 

The dramatic gifts and sensational effects which ai'c al- 
most out of place in Exeter Ilall, arc all needed in coping 
with the extended space, and the multitudinous band and 
chorus of the Handel oi*chestra or the Albert Hall perform- 
ances. Sir Michael Costa is felt to be the only man equal 
to such a task. On these occasions the fewer solos the bet- 
ter. The Ts7*ad in JEgypt is the only kind of thing which 
is of the slightest use under the central transept. Even 
Mendelssohn’s choruses arc thrown away. No one heeds 
the intricate arabesque woi‘k of the violins and subtle coun- 
terpoint of the wind. The crowded scores of modern com- 
I^osers wei’e never intended for, and should never be pro- 
duced before, giant audiences. But still less sliould great 
singei'S tear themseh’cs to pieces simply in contending with 
space. Mr. Sims lleeves at the Crystal Palace is no bet- 
ter than a penny trumpet in ‘Westminster Abbey. The 
acoustic properties of the Albert Hall are very much su- 
perior to those of the Crystal Palace transept, although 
some rcaiwangement of the orcliestra and redistribution of 
the chorus is manifestly needed before either can be heard 
to real advantage, 

We might be expected here to notice the various socie- 
ties of sacred music, but the subject is too wide, embracing 
ecclesiastical music generally, and we can not now enter 
upon it. We may, however, observe in passing the popu- 
lar progress made in this department. The people of Lon- 
don in 18G8 listened to shilling oratorios for the first time 
at the Agricultural Hall in the East, and St. George’s Hall 
in the West End of London. And who can not bear joy- 
ful witness to the change that has passed over the choirs 
of churches and chapels during the last twxmty years ? 

Music is thus approaching in England to what it has ever 
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been in Germany — a running commentary upon all life, the 
solace of a nation’s cares, the companion of its revelry, the 
minister of its pleasui*e, and the inspired aid to its devotion. 

IV. 

If we now enter for a moment the music-halls of the 
metropolis, we shall notice that the happy change 
is extending downward. The members of our 
Melodies, cathedral choirs do not disdain to produce before 
these once despised, and, it must be confessed, sometimes 
equivocal audiences, the part-songs of Mendelssohn and the 
ballads of Schubert. 

In the better-class establishments whole evenings pass 
without any thing occurring on the stage to offend the deli- 
cacy of a lady; while, if we go lower, we shall find the 
penny gaffs and public-house concerts coarse it may be, 
but, on the whole, moral, and contrasting most favorably 
with any thing of the kind in France.* It must be under- 
stood that I am alluding mei'ely to the musical portion of 
these entertainments. Of late years the general increase 
of ballets and vulgar clap-trap comic songs has not tended 
to elevate the tone of our music-halls. 

Thei*e is one other branch of strictly popular music which 
seems to be considered beneath the attention of serious 
critics; but nothing popular should be held beneath the 
attention of thoughtful people — we allude to the Negro 
Melodists now best represented by the Christy Minstrels. 
About twenty years ago, a band of enthusiasts, some black 
by nature, others by art, invaded our shores, bringing with 
them what certainly were nigger bones and banjos, and 
what professed to be negro melodies. The sensation which 
they produced was legitimate, and their success was well 

**' See two aclmiial>le essays on ‘‘Art and Poptilar Amusement,” in 
** Views and Opinions,” i»y limt ingenious wiitei, Matthew Kiowne. 
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deserved. The first melodics wei^e no doubt curious and 
original ; they were the ofispring of the naturally musical 
organization of the negro as it came in contact with the 
forms of Eux’opean melody. The negro mind, at work upon 
civilized music, produces the same kind of thing as the ne- 
gro mind at work upon Christian theology. The product 
is not to be despised. The negro’s religion is singulai'ly 
childlike, plaintive, and emotional. It is also singularly 
distinct and characteristic. Both his religion and his mu- 
sic arise partly from his impulsive nature and partly from 
his servile condition- The ixegro is more really musical 
than the Englishman. If he lias a nation emerging into 
civilization, his music is national. Until very lately, as his 
people are one in color, so were they one in calamit3% and 
singing often merrilj^ with the tears wet upon his ebony 
cheek, no record of his joj" or sorrow passed unaccompani- 
ed by a cry of mclodj" or a wail of plaintive and harmonious 
melaticholy. If wc could divest ourselves of prejudice, the 
songs that float down the Ohio River are one in feeling and 
character with the songs of the Hebrew captives by the 
waters of Babylon. We find in them the same tale of be- 
reavement and separation, the same irreparable sorrow, 
the same simple faith and childlike adoration, the same 
wild tenderness and passionate sweetness, like music in the 
night. As might have been supposed, tlie pai^odj" of all 
this, gone through at St. James’s Hall, does not convey 
much of the spirit of genuine negi'o melody, and the man- 
ufacture of national music carried on briskly bj’- sham nig- 
gers in England is as much like the original article as a 
penny woodcut is like a line engraviixg. Still, such as it 
is, the entertainment is popular, and yet bears some impress 
of its peculiar and romantic origin. The scemt of the roses 
may be said to hang round it still. We cherish no malig- 
nant feeling toward those amiable gentlemen at St. James’s 
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Hall, whose ingenious fancy has painted thenx so much 
hlackex* than they really are, and who not unfrequently be- 
tray their lily-white nationality through a thin though su- 
dorific disguise ; we admit both their popularity and their 
skill; but we are bound to say that we miss, even in such 
pretty tunes as “ Beautiful Star,’’ the distinctive charm 
and orignal pathos which characterized “Mai-yBlane” and 
‘‘Lucy NeaL” 

I can not close without alluding to a very different class 
of music. 

As opera is the most irrational and unintellectual form 

196 . of music, so that class of cabinet music called 
Quartets, string quartets is the most intellectuah The true 
musician enters, as it were, the domestic sanctuary of mu- 
sic when he sits down to listen to, or to take part in a 
string quartet. The time has gone by when men like Lord 
Chesterfield could speak of a jfiddler with contempt. Few 
men would now inquire with the languid fop what fun 
there could be in four fellows sitting opposite each other 
for hours and scraping catgut ; most people understand 
that in this same process the cultivated musician finds the 
most precious opportunities for quiet mental analysis and 
subtle emotional meditation. 

The greatest masters wrote their choicest thoughts in 
this form — it is one so easily commanded and so satisfy- 
ing. The three varieties of the same instrument — violin, 
viola, and violoncello — all possessing common properties 
of sound, but each with its own peculiar quality, embrace 
an almost unlimited compass, and an equally wide sphere 
of musical expression. 

The quartet is a musical microcosm, and is to the sym- 
phony what a vignette in water-colors is to a large oil 
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painting. The great quartet writers are certainly Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. Ila^'dn is the true model. He 
attempts nothing which four violins can not do; the parts 
are exquisitely distributed, scrupulous justice is done to 
each instrument, and the form is pei'fect. Mozart’s quai-- 
let is equally perfect as such, but much bolder and more 
spontaneous. Beethoven canned quartet writing, as he did 
every other branch of music, into hitherto untrodden re- 
gions, but, with the sure instinct of the most balanced of 
all geniuses, never into inappropriate ones. Fascinating 
as are the quartets of Spohr and Mendelssohn, as quartets 
I am bound to place them below the above great models. 
Spohr seldom distributes his paids fairly ; it is usually first 
violin with string accompaniment. Mendelssohn frequent- 
ly forgets the limits of the legitimate quartet; orchestral 
cfiects are constantly being attempted, and we pine at in- 
tervals for a note on the horn, while the kettle-drum is oo 
casionally suggested. fSchubert can wander on foi*ever 
with four instruments, or any thing else — mellifluous, light- 
hearted, melancholy, fanciful by turns. Wlien he gets half 
way through there is no reason why he should not leave 
off, and when he gets to the end there is no reason why 
he should not go on. But in this process form and unity 
are often both lost. 

The characteristics of Schumann require separate atten- 
tion. Under the general lieading of cabinet music would 
be comprised the addition of the piano-forte in trios, quar- 
tets, and quintets, as also the addition of a horn, a flute, or 
a clarionet in sestets and octets. Variety is always pleas- 
ant, but none of these combinations equal the string quar- 
tet in beauty of form, or real power and balance of expres- 
sion. The piano in a trio will eke out a good deal, but it 
usually results in the strings accompanying the piano, or 
the piano accompanying the strings. Mendelssohn’s two 
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trios are small orchestral whirlwinds, and quite unique, but 
the trio form might be seriously demurred to as inappro- 
priate. 

On the other hand, one feels the piano-forte in a quartet, 
or even a quintet, as a kind of interloper — a sort of wasp 
in a bee-hive — a sort of cuckoo in a hedge-sparrow’s nest. 
One would rather see the natural bird there ; one would 
rather have the second violin in its place. Again, in oc- 
tets and sestets, splendid as are some of these composi- 
tions, we feel the orchestral form is the one aimed at, and 
consequently the poverty of the adopted one is constantly 
making itself felt. Space compels us to speak most gen- 
erally and Avithout even necessary qualification on these 
points, and we pass on to the quartet playing that has of 
late years come before the public. 

Mysterious quartets in back rooms and retired country 
houses becoming more and more frequent, the expeidment 
of public performances Avas at last made ; but they were 
to be for the few. The Musical Union, under Mr. Ella’s 
direction, was one of the first societies Avhich provided this 
luxury every season. It soon met Avith a formidable rival 
in the quartet concerts at Willis’s Rooms, under Messrs. 
Sainton, Hill, Piatti, and Cooper- But the man and the 
hour wore still to come. The concerts Avere too select and 
too expensive. Mr. Chappell Agav to the rescue AAuth a 
chosen band of heroes, foremost among Avhoni must always 
stand M. Joachim. 

M. Joachim is the greatest living violinist; no man is so 
nearly to the execution of music Avhat Beethoven AA^as to 
its composition. There is something massive, complete, 
and unerring about M. Joachim that lifts him out of the 
list of great li\dng players, and places him on a pedestal 
apart. Other men liaAm their specialties ; lie has none. 
Others rise aboA’e or fall below themselves; he is always 

T 
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himselfj neither less nor more. lie wields the scepti’o of 
his bow witli the easy royalty of one boru to reign; he 
plays Beethoven’s concerto with the rapt, infallible power 
of a seer delivering his oracle, and he takes his seat at a 
quartet very much like Apollo entering his chariot to drive 
the horses of the sun. 

The second violin of the usual Monday Popular quartet 
is Herr Kies, masterly and unobtrusive. The tenor was 
until lately Mr. Blagrove, who, an admirable first violin and 
a great orchestral leader, knows how to shine any where ; 
the absence of so eminent an English artist from these 
truly national concerts is a public misfortune. Signor Pi- 
atti, the one violoncello player vrhoni the public like best 
to hear, completes the finest cast ever heard in England. 
Of course the description of the Monday Popular players 
must vary from year to year. 

Other players of *various merits constantly appeai\ Lot- 
to, Strauss, Wieniawski, and last, but certainly not least, 
Madame ITorman ISTeruda, are among the best substitutes 
which have been provided for M. Joachim. Why Mr. Car- 
rodus is so seldom heard we arc at a loss to conjectixi'c. 

Mr. Charles Hall6 is usually seated at the piano, and as 
long as he is there the presence of a master is felt and ac- 
knowledged by all. Madame Schumann and Madame God- 
dard are also frequently heard at those concerts. 

For one shilling any one can get a seat at these con- 
certs where he can liear perfectly, and enjoy the classical 
music played in the finest stylo. 

Mr. Henry Holmes’s quarteis at St. <4eorge’s Hall deserve 
honorable mention. They afford one more proof of* the in- 
creasing popularity of such high-class music. Mr. Holmes 
is a violinist who does honor to our country, and whose 
reputation is inereaBing every year. He has for some 
'y^re''been a favorite abroad. 
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The crowded and attentive audience which assembles 
every Monday night throughout the season at St. James’s 
Hall is the latest and most decisive proof of the progress 
of music in England. When an audience numbering some 
thousands is so easily and frequently found, it matters little 
where it comes from. No doubt many connoisseurs are 
there, but many others also attend who have cultivated, 
and are cultivating, a general taste for certain higher forms 
of music, hitherto almost unknown in England. 

V. 

No surve3’' of music in England, however cursory, should 

196 . fail to give some account of so pronounced a 

The Music- _ ^ * -rt- i 

ai Amatem, character as the Musical Amateur. He may be 
a depi'essing subject for contemplation, but he is the best 
possible index to the musical tastes of a people. Given 
the musical amateurs of a country, and the music they 
like, and it is easy to say where the nation is in the scale 
of musical progress. We place Italy and France below 
Germany when we see that the ordinary Italian is satisfied 
with melody and a little noise, the ordinary Frenchman 
with less melody and more noise, while the German insists 
upon melody, harmony, and thematic treatment combined. 

Who ai'c the English amateurs? What do they like? 
How do they play and sing ? In the following pages these 
questions will receive some definite answers, and these an- 
swers may furnish us with a new clew to the state of mu- 
sic in England- 

The first obvious description of musical amateurs is 
People who play the Piano-forte. In twen- 
ph^^^the'pi- “^y Mr. Broadwood has sold 45,863 pianos; 

ttiio. Collard, 32,000. About 20,000 are annually 

issued from the manufactories of Great Britain, while about 
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10,000 foreign pianos are annually imported. From these 
figures, I "believe, it would not be difficult to show that 
about 400,000 pianos are at present in use in the British 
Islands, and that about one million persons at least an- 
swer to the description ofPjEoruB wiio i>nAY tub Piano- 

FOKTB. 

All these ai'e not amateurs, but most of them are, and 
the exceptions exist chiefly for their benefit. 

Most young ladies play the piano as an accomplihhment. 
A girl’s education is as much based on the piano-forte as 
a boy’s is on the Latin Grammar, and too often with simi- 
lar results. A girl without musical tastes objects to Mo- 
zart, as a boy without a classical turn hates Ctesar. Mean- 
while it is pleaded that the education of the sexes must be 
carried on ; that some routine must be adopted ; that what 
need not be pursued as an end is nevertheless good as a 
moans; that the Latin Grammar strengthens a boy’s mem- 
ory, and teaches him to study the meaning of woi'ds ; that 
the piano makes a girl sit upright and pay attention to 
details; and against the school -room view of music as 
training for mind and body wc ha%x‘ nothing to say. But 
the other prevalent view of music as a necessary accom- 
plishment is more open to objection. 

In Germany no girl is ashamed to say she can not play 
or sing, but in England such an ill-bred admission •would 
be instantly checked by mamma. The consequence is, 
that young ladies, whoso honest ambition would naturally 
begin and end with Cramer’s exercises in the school-room, 
are encouraged to trundle through Beethoven’s sonatas in 
the drawing-room, and perhaps pass tlieir lives under the 
impression that they are able to play the Lieder olme 
Worte.” 

By all means let every girl begin by learning the piano. 
Such a chance of gaming a sympathetic companion for life 
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should never be thrown away. Even to the unmusical girl 
it is valuable as a ti'aining, but to the musical girl its value 
is beyond price. As a woman’s life is often a life of feel- 
ing rather than of action, and if society, while it limits her 
sphere of action, frequently calls upon her to repress her 
feelings, w 3 should not deny her the high, the recreative, 
the healthy outlet for emotion which music supplies. Joy 
flows natui'ally into ringing harmonies, while music has 
the subtle power to soften melancholy by presenting it 
with its fine emotional counterpart. A good play on the 
piano has not unfrequently taken the place of a good cry 
up stairs, and a cloud of ill temper has often been dispersed 
by a timely practice. One of Schubei*t’s fiiends used to 
say that, although often very cross before sitting down to 
his piano, a long scramble-duet through a symphony, or 
through one of his own delicious and erratic j)iano-forto 
duets, always I'cstored him to good humor. 

But if a person is not musical, piano -forte instruction 
after a certain point is only waste of time. It may he 
said, Suppose there is latent talent?” To this we reply 
that, as a general rule, musical talent develops early or not 
at all. It sometimes, though very seldom, happens that a 
musical organization exists with a naturally imperfect ear. 
In this ease it may be worth while to cultivate the ear. 
But when the ear is had, and there is no natural taste for 
music, we may conclude that the soil is sterile, and will 
not I'cpay cultivation. 

If a boy has no taste for classics, when ho goes to the 
University his tutor tells him to study something else for 
his degree. Why sliould not a girl try drawing, or paint- 
ing, or literary composition ? Why should the money be 
spent on her music when she has perhaps shown some oth- 
er gift? Many a girl with real literary or artistic taste 
has achieved excellence in nothing because her energies 
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have been concantrateil upon tlie piano, which slie will 
never be able to play, or upon Hongs which are just as 
well left unsung. But such performanct^s are otherwise in- 
convenient. Why am I expected to ask a young lady to 
play, although I know she can not play, i« nervous, dislikes 
playing befox'o people, and so forth ? How many are them 
who %vould fain be spared the humiliation of exposing tlieir 
weak points ! The piano is a source of trouble to them 
and to tlieir friends. If tliey cry over their music lesson, 
their friends groan over the result, and it is dillicult to say 
which is the 'worst off, the profi\ssor who has to teach, the 
pupil wdio has to leati-n, or the people who have to listen. 
But the cause of music suffers most <jf all. Wo have no 
hesitation in saying that the rubbjsh-heaps that accumu- 
late every year under the title of piano-forte music, and 
which do more tiuui any thing to vulgarisci^ musical taste 
in Englainl, o\ve their existence to the unmusical people 
who are expected to play the piano. If such are to play 
at all, then indeed it is better that tliey should play any 
thing leather than Beethoven and Mendolssolm ; but w'hy 
should they play at all? 

The piano is a noble instrument, less scientifically pei’- 
fect than the violin and less extensive than the organ; it 
has more resource than the first, and infinitely more deli- 
cacy than the second. With the aid of a piano wo can 
realize for ourselves and for others the most complicated 
orcliestral scores, as %vell as the simplest vocal melody: in- 
tricate harmonies lie beneath our ten fingers, and can be 
struck out as rapidly as the mind conceives them. Tljcre 
is not a Bingle great %vork in m^atorio, in opera, in <|uarlet, 
in concerto, or in song, wliich can not be n^adily arrange<l 
for two or four hands, and be rend(we<l, if not always with 
the real instrumental or vocal impressiveiicss, at least with 
titiOrring polyphonal accuracy. And, lastly, thex*e has been 
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written expressly for the piano a mass of music which, for 
sublimity, pathos, variety, and gradation, is equal to any 
thing in the whole realm of musical conception, while in 
extent it probably surpasses the music written for all oth- 
er instruments put together. 

And now, what are some of the uses to which we apply 
this noble instrument, this long-suffering piano ? When 
the gentlemen in the dining-room hear that familiar sound 
up stairs, they know it is time to have tea in the drawing- 
room. Let us enter the drawing-room after dinner. The 
daughter of our hostess is rattling away at the keys, and 
quite ready for a chat at the same time; if conversation 
comes her way, she can leave the bass out, or invent one, 
as it is only the “ Senate Pathetique.” She has long passed 
the conscientious stage, when an indifferent or careless per- 
formance caused her the least anxiety. She plays her fan- 
tasia now as lightly as she rings the bell, not for its own 
sake, but because it is time for the gentlemen to come up, 
or for the ladies to begin a little small-talk, or for some- 
body to make love. When she gets up another sits down, 
and continues to pi'ovide that indispensable stimulant to 
conversation called a little music.” 

It mtist be admitted that to be a good player is no dis- 
tinction in English society. It has its reward, no doubt, 
in the quiet happiness of long hours — hours of loving ap- 
plication ; hours of absorption ; hours lived in a world of 
subtle and delicate emotion, such as musical dreamers alone 
realize ; and, above all, real musicians have the luxury of 
meeting occasionally those who can listen to and under- 
stand them. They give, but they also receive. Good play- 
ers and good listeners are equally happy in each othei‘’s 
society. How seldom they meet in England I how few, 
even fine amateur pianists, have any thing like a musical 
circle I It is very seldom that a neighborhood can muster 
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the materials for a IMoxart or a Beethoven trio^ not to say 
quartet ; and seldom that an amateur has the opportunity 
of playing a eoncei’to of Mendelssohn’s with string aeeom- 
panimeats, or any other accompaniment than that of noisy 
children or general conversation. I5ut no. Bate years liave 
witnessed some remarkable combinations, which, however 
indifferent, are often respectfully listened to. 

The harmonium and concertina force themselves upon 
^ our attention. There are certain perfect forms 

CoBccirtea Cham- ^ - 

ber Music. and pericct players of both these instruments ; 
but *we deal not now with the master workmen, the Re- 
gondis, the Blagrovcs, the Tamplins, and the Engels. The 
same instrument whieli in the hands of these men is a thing 
of beauty and delight, is capable of tempting the musical 
amateur into wild and timeless excesses! We will put it 
to any impartial person. Was there ever found in the house 
of an amateur a concertina or harmonium in tune with tlie 
piano? Was there ever an amateur who could 1 h* deterred 
from playing these instruments together, howt^ver discord- 
ant the result? When there is a chance of having a duct, 
people seem to lose all sense of tune. If the concerti- 
na is only about a half semitone flat, the lady thinks she 
can manage. A little nerve is required to face the first 
few bars, but before II Balen” is over not a scruple re- 
mains, and the increasing consternation of the audience is 
only equaled by the growing complacency of tlu* perform- 
ers. 

The same indifference to tune may be <A>served in the 
amateur flute and cornet. Each player has his method of 
treating the piano, which, as he tells you, is only the ac- 
companiment, and must follow him. If the piano is more 
than a semitone flat or sharp, the flute inquires wdiether it 
can not be tuned to his instrumord. The piano replies that 
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the tuner has just been, and asks whether the -flute can not 
alter his pitch. This ends in the flute trying to unscrew 
himself a little. Then he sounds a C with the piano — 
tliinks it is a little better, unscrews a little morCj and asks 
the piano whether that will do. The piano does not know. 
Can not flute get a bit flatter? l^ot a bit. The heat of 
the room will make it all right, and then they begin. 

The cornet is not much better, with this exception, that 
the cornet is generally ready to play alone, any 'svhere ; 
for there is this peculiarity about him — ho is never tired 
of playing, as some people aie of hearing, the same tunes 
over and over again, and, after playing them next door for 
six months evex'y day, if you ask him to your house, he will 
play them after dinner in your conservatory, with the same 
touching expression, and crack exactly in the same place. 
There is a composure about the flute and the cornet, an un- 
ruffled temperament, a philosophical calm, and an absolute 
satisfaction in their respective efforts, which other musi- 
cians may envy, but can not hope to rival. Other musi- 
cians feel annoyed at not accomplishing wdiat they at- 
tempt ; the cornet and the flute tell you at once they at- 
tempt what can not be done. 

The organist is disturbed if his organ begins to ciiflier, 
the violinist if his string breaks, the pianist if the pedal 
squeaks ; but if the flute is out of tune, or inlays octaves by 
mistake, our friend is easily satisfied after unscrewing and 
screwing up again ; and the cornet, however prone to crack, 
feels quite happy after putting in a new crook, and fidget- 
ing a little with the pistons. 

The amateur violin is seldom heard in mixed society. If 
good, as he usually is, he is fastidious about accompanyists, 
still more sensitive about conversation, and wmn’t play. If 
bad, nobody cares to ask him. However, most of us have 
come across a fine violin amateur, and enjoyed his playing 

T 2 
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as much as^ perhaps more tlian, that of many professional 
artists. It is difficult to speak of the had violin player 
without being thought censorious; hut we all know the 
shriek of a slate pencil on a slate, and how bad and wanton 
little boys tise it to torment governesses. Better that than 
the scratch of a greasy bow on a bad fiddle; aiid better, 
too, the boy than the man, for the boy knows he is bad 
and can be stopped, but the absorbed violinist knows not, 
neither can he be told, neither can he be stopped. 

It is difficult to explain the ascendency which the violin 
gains over the minds of its votaries for good or for evil. 
It can boast of two distinct types of admirers, between 
which, as between two poles, all the others may be said to 
vibrate. There is the man with one bad fiddle who plays 
much and miserably, and there is the man who can not 
play a note, but has collected a room full of splendid vio- 
lins, most of which I'cmain unstrung. But we must not 
dwell on this tempting subject. We proceed to notice the 
lowest form of the solo insttmmcntalist. 

It is the amateur who plays by ear. Badies will often 
gratify you by playing a little of Chopin‘S by ear’^ — -that 
means, as much as they can recollect of the tune wdth any 
kind of bass. It would be well for all young musicians to 
remember that it is never safe to attempt Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn, and, above all, Schumann, by heart, without a most 
careful previous study of the notes, and the regular process 
of committing a piece to memory : even when once leai^ned 
the notes should be occasionally used to refresh the mem- 
ory and insure accuracy. 

The difficulty of expressing or reproducing in notes a 
given musical idea is greater than at first sight appeaiu 
A piece of music is heard, it rings in your ears, you try to 
learn it, or you sit down and try to play it. If you have 
little musical culture, merely natural taste and a good ear, 
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you will soon satisfy yourself, and you will say, “ That is 
exactly the tune I heard,” Probably it is only an imperfect 
suggestion of what you have heard, Thei'o is sure to exist 
a gap between it and the original piece. When the sub- 
ject happens to be good music, even small deviations are 
fatal to the composer’s thought, and a slight change will 
suffice to vulgarize a theme, just as in poetry a word trans- 
posed may destroy the power of a fine line. Who does not 
see that a note transposed, or left out, or altered, is as fatal 
to a phrase as the following rearrangement, lately made in 
our hearing, of one of Mrs, Browning’s lines is to the beau- 
ty of that line. The verse stands — 

‘‘ O supreme love I chief misery. 

The sharp regalia are for thee.’^ 

As improved in quotation — 

^ ‘ O love supreme / chief misery, 

The sharp regalia are for thee.” 

Of course, there can be no harm in a general way of singing 
and playing by ear to amuse one’s self ; but how troiible- 
some it is on some occasions to hear people sing and play 
for your entertainment their so-called reproductions of the 
opera or classical music, most musicians know very well. 
But it is not easy to convince them of this ; and the poor 
critic has generally to retire sad and wounded; in short, 
he is voted a rude, ill natured, or eccentric kind of person, 
and is hummed and strummed out of coiu't. 

VI. 

Let us now turn to the second great class of musical 
amateurs, The People who Siisra. 

It is thought almost as rude to interrupt a lady when she 
The^Peopie Speaking as to talk aloud when she sings. Ac- 
whoSiBg. cordingly, the advantages of being able to sing in 
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society arc ob\ lous. The lady can at any moment fasten 
the attention of the room on herself If a girl has a voice^ 
the piano is too soon suppressed in favor of it, and the only 
chance of her becoming a musician is thrown away. It is 
true she usually accompanies herself ; that is, she dabbles 
about on the keys, and strikes a chord at the end of her 
song, always cutting out the closing bars as not of the 
^H^oice voicy,” but the room listens, and the room applauds. 
The maiden is happy ; and mamma thinks she requires no 
more singing-lessons. 

Every one likes to understand and talk a little about 
music, and a very slender knowledge will enable an un- 
musical person to occupy a very creditable position in 
most musical parties. The following hints may prove use- 
ful* Perhaps a cliorns is got up. If you are asked to sing 
bass, first niak(* sure that all the parts are doubled, ''llien 
stand beliind the piano with the others. You need not 
sing if you don'^t like, but you won’t do much harm if you 
sing. If you sing loud the other bass will think he is 
wrong; if you sing low, he will think that you are read- 
ing the music; if you don’t sing at all, he %vill only think 
you have lost your place ; and as the chances are he has 
never found his own, he will take no notice- The piece is 
almost sure to be The Bearded Barley,” and you can say 
at the end, ** All Mendelssohn’s part songs are so ginab” 
I\u*haps some one will say ‘‘The Bearded Baric*}’" is not 
Mendelssohn’s.” Then you can answer, Of course* not !” 
Very likely, however, the jnece may bo Mendelssohn’s* 
Then it is sure to be O Hills and Vales of PkMsurt*,” and 
at the end you ca^. say, ‘*I)o you know anotlnn* part song 
called* The Bearded Barley?’” Then somc^ one is sure to 
say ** Yes, but I like Mendelssohn best;” and then you can 
atewer appreciatively, ** Oh, yes, of course !” When a so- 
duet is sung, the name of it is sure to Ih\ ** I w^ould 
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tliat my Love,” by Mendelssohn. When a contralto sings 
alone, the song* is usually In questa tomba,” by Beetho- 
ven. When a soprano sings, it is more difficult to speak 
with certainty. However, you can always, if you are at a 
loss, ask, “ Which do you like best, the ballads ofVirginia 
Gabriel or Claribel ?” Then, if the singer says Virginia 
Gabriel,” it is quite open to you to say Claribel,” or vice 
versd. If a tenor sings, you will not be far wrong in sup- 
posing the song to be ‘^Spirito Gentil.” If, however, it is 
neither that nor “Martha,” nor “Ah! che la morte,” you 
may justly compliment him upon his original and exten- 
sive repertory. You must speak of Beethoven as “ sub- 
lime, but occasionally obscure of Spohr as “ scientific, 
but too sickly and chromatic;” of Mendelssohn as “fasci- 
nating;” of Schumann as “a man of some genius;” and 
you may say of Gounod that “he is very charming, but 
that you doubt \vhether he wdll last;” and it will always 
be safe, except in the presence of really good musicians, 
to sniff at Wagner and the music of the future. 

And now^,if we seem to have conveyed a somcwdiat harsh 
estimate of drawing-room music and drawing-room criti- 
cism under the form of mock counsel to the reader, let us 
ask whether the blots of amateur music may not be point- 
ed out as eifectually in this way as in any other ? Is it 
not true that a person following the above advice will be 
able to conceal his ignorance of music in almost any “ at 
home” in England? And why? Simply because so few 
English people know the difference between the good and 
the bad in music, or rightly estimate its value. So many- 
regard it as the most frivolous of pastimes, as a tea-bell, as 
a cloak for scandal, to drown or to promote convex'sation, 
ti> attract to self, or to outbid a rival. There is nothing 
wrong in being 'without ear and in caring nothing for mu- 
sic; it is a misfortune, but it is no fault. If a man has no 
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taste for conchology, he is not ashamed to say so. In Ger- 
many people never pretend to play ; in Italy they never 
pretend to sing; and if they know nothing about it, they 
can afibixl to be silent. Why should not some of ns do 
likewise ? 

We have dwelt on a somewhat gloomy side of drawing- 
room music because few people seem to realize its serious 
defects, and, until this is done, improvement is impossible. 
But light dawns as we think of the noble amateur singers 
and fine professional performers which it is more and more 
our privilege to hear in private society. Power makes its 
own terms, and professional singers and playei^s, beginning 
to assume a position and dignity which they ought never 
to have lost, refuse any longer to promote conversation, or 
to be turned on like machines. Let amateurs who can fol- 
low their example. If it w^ere considei'cd hoi^s cle rhgle for 
people to sing and play in company unless they happcne<l 
to have both talent and cultivation, and equally objection- 
able in others to interrupt those who had, or fancied they 
had, the necessary qualifications, bad playing and bad taste 
in music would soon go out of fashion. 


VIL 

We pass on to a more encouraging phase of amateur 
The^uar ourselvcs in a quiet, cheerful room 

tetpSriy. at the back of a good house; it is morning; there 
are only four people present ; they are all intent upon play- 
ing ; they can all play, and there is no one present to mo- 
dest with praise or blame. Two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, and the quartet is complete. The first violin is a 
gifted amateur, the second violin is a thouglitful gentle- 
man, perhaps an art critic, not a brilliant player, btit steady, 
imd never tired. Yiola is a rather testy, but thoroughly 
good-natured professional, who never can quite get over 
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the fact of somebody else playing first fiddle, and occa- 
sionally has to be called to order for putting in little bits 
which belong to some one of the other instruments. Vio- 
loncello is a good amateur, or perhaps a semi-professional, 
who plays a little of every instrument under the sun. 
However, these men can really make music. Let us begin 
with a light Haydn quartet — No. 63. 

It begins witli seven-bars rest for the first violin, and 
seems to glide off the bows — facile, easy, rippling along 
like a summer rivulet. Every one knows it, every one 
likes it : the smart allegro 7noderato^ the cantabile adagio,^ 
just long enough, the rousing minuet and trio, and the 
smart vivace staccalo^ which invariably runs all the fiddlers 
off their legs, and ends with Bravo, first fiddle 1” and a 
good laugh at violoncello and tenor, who have too often 
been dancing through the movement with the light and 
airy gait of elephants. But now all four have whetted 
their swords — I’osined their bows, we mean — and feel eager 
for more serious work. Beethoven is put up on the desks. 
Let us choose the first of the set in P. What an opening 
movement ! Good, broad music, nothing labored or ob- 
scure, but inspiration every where flowing from a full fount. 
It is phrased like a symphony, and yet all is fairly within 
tlie compass of the four instruments. Tlie slow movement 
— than which nothing more tender and lofty was ever in- 
vented — tries the first violin ; and our j^rofessional tenor, 
who is much dissatisfied wdth Prime Violino’s reading of 
the closing bars, kindly fiddles them over in the right way, 
to the disgxist of first fiddle. But in the trio that pre- 
sumptuous fiddle is fairly beaten. lie is a good player, 
but a scramble is all he can make of it. He masters, how- 
ever, the not difficult bravura passage at the end of the 
closing movement, and comes in for a compliment from Ms 
friend and mentor the cantankerous tenor. Then there is 
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a general motion in favor of Mozart. It inujr^t be one of 
those six perfect works dedicated to ‘^Papa Haydn.’’ Aft- 
er this, as a complete contrast, wc belect a solo quartet of 
Spohr, not very hard, although so showy ; and then, every 
one having got into full swing, we may be able to rattle 
through Meiulels^ohifs canzo7tet before the lunch-bell rings. 

Four hours ofitiiithe morning might seem enough; but 
that is nothing to the quartet player. After lunch those 
four men will begin again^ and work away till dusk. Then 
tliey will go out for a turn in the park or by the sea be- 
fore dinner, and will very likely set to again after dinqer, 
and play from nine till twelve o’clock. In musical coun- 
try houses it is not uncommon to have a quartet pai'ty 
staying in the house, and then woe to the unmusical 1 The 
best quartet work is no doubt done in the morning; but 
the quartet is irrepressible; it maj- break out at all times, 
and any wdiero — suddenly on the lawm, in summer ; in the 
dining-room, after dinner; in yery hot weatlier, in some 
sonorotis housekeeper’s room; c'ven in the pai5try, all over 
the drawing-room, in the lilmary, on the balcony, or up 
stairs in any of the bedrooms. 

But we must not linger. Converse wdth those exeep- 
X tionably fine amateurs spoils us for the kind of 

The Scratch ^ 

quartet. perfox’mancc winch it is now our pamful duty to 
describe, and which we may call tiik S<mAT<*H Qi'autkt. 
Our friend Harmonics, who is rather a good player, has in- 
vited three worse than himself They <^ome with their 
wives, and a musical friend is perlmps asked in to listem 
The ladies are not to talk, and the friend is not to talk ; 
they are to listen. Harmonics leads off with a Haydn. 
Our heavy friend, with greasy bow and inferior violin, 
stumbles after him, tenor scrapes placidly —fiat, of courses, 
but not unhappy, for he has a bad ear. The neighboring 
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organist, rather glad of a little Yioloncello pi'actice, grins 
at the noise, but goes on. It seems a point of honor with 
these men not to stop. They are all wrong, and they know 
it. But first fiddle pretends he has never got out, second 
fiddle declares he was beating time (which he cex’tainly 
was, with his foot loud enough to be heard all over the 
room), and therefore couldn’t be wrong (which does not 
follow). Tenor smiles, and has no opinion. ’Cello thought 
they would get right somehow if they pulled on through 
the breakers into the smooth water, commonly known as 
*Hhe place wdiere the subject begins again.” After each 
double bar there is a regular discussion, in which each per- 
former defends himself, and brings coiinter-charges, and 
then the A.claffio begins. Second violin now has a chance; 
the theme has come his way at last. He plays the pp^s for- 
tissimo — ho rasps the accompaniment, so that Harmonics 
can not hear himself ; but, of course, if iNTo. 2 will hack and 
hew, he mtist play out. The violoncello will not be out- 
done — even the tenor is roused at last — and all seem to rush 
headlong upon the music with screams of discordant sound, 
until, apparently maddened by their own scraping, they 
finish in a sort of wild which they call “coming 

in all right in the end.” The ladies exclaim, “How beau- 
tiful I” Musical friend says it’s delightful, and, remember- 
ing another engagement, is oflf in a hurrj’’, and then these 
infatuated men begin again. At last outraged nature her- 
self protests. Even Harmonics is exhausted. lS[o. 2 thinks 
they have done enough- Tenor is simply sleepy and pen- 
sive. Violoncello can hardly lift what he calls “ his straeV^ 
It is late — a glass of wine and a sandwich — a couple of 
cabs. The reader heaves a sigh of relief. They are gone, 
and may they ne’er come back again ! 

Out of Quartet Societies, good, bad, and indifferent, comes 
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20S. the Orchestrate MrsicAE Society, or, as it ia 

Ordiftstriil 

Societies, sometimes ealled, the Symphony Sih'ikty. The 
theory of tliese societies seems to be, that ti gootl many 
who can not play by themselves can piay very "well all to- 
gether. Tlie amateurs of the baiul usually supply a few 
violins, violoncellos, a flute, perhaps two, let us hope but 
one cornet, and any number of volunteers for the drums. 
The J*est are professionals, who supply a leader on the vio- 
lin, brass, clarionet, oboe, as required, and an excellent pro- 
fessional gentleman, who conducts with a baton. How 
ever the public perfurinaneeB are got through is a wonder, 
for the rehearsals can not be said to be got through at all. 

Impelled by the noblest aspirations, nothing will daunt 
our devoted band ; not Beethoven’s C minor, not ilendels- 
solnfs Italian Hymphony, not Weber’s o\ ertiires. Haydn’s 
symphonies, which they iniglit play, are soon voted slow ; 
IlanderB music is out of date; even Mozart is too easy a 
triumph. A few Italian overtures they could perhaps man- 
age, but then they are classical players, and can not stoop 
to that sort of thing. 

Seven o’clock punctually, if yoix please, gentlemen, for 
the next rehearsal P says Mr. Amadeus le Ibiton, at the 
end of the practice; and at seven punctually Amadeus en- 
ters a perfectly empty room. There are about t-wenty or 
thirty music-desks waiting. The conductor’s desk stands 
facing him. Presently in comes a man with a vitdin case. 
Then another, dragging a double bass. In abi>ut a quarter 
of an hour the leader and one first fuhlle have arrived, but 
as first fiddle is above playing second, nothing can be done, 
lie Baton pulls out his w*ateb, and upbraids those who havc^ 
not arrived to those who have. Perhaps by a (puirter to 
eight they are ready to begin ; but to begin winit? Tun- 
ing, of course. Some people admire the tuning of the Han- 
del Orehestm; others have been known to appreciate the 
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tuning at Exeter Hall more than the performance. But for 
a dreadful orgie in sound — the very memory of which is cal- 
culated to make you start in your dreams for months after- 
ward, under the impression that all the cats and dogs which 
have ever been drowned in the Thames have come to life 
again, and are howling round your pillow — for a row com- 
pared with which the noise of a menagerie about feeding- 
time is positively agreeable — commend me to the tuning 
of an amateur orchestra. But we have more to hear than 
that. In the midst of it all, some violin will play the Gar- 
naval de Venise^ the flute will practice his bits, the violon- 
cello tries to do fiddle passages up high on his finger-board, 
the cornet has the effrontery to add to the confusion by 
playing a waltz, some one behind him is imitating the howl 
of a dog or the squeak of a rat on the reed of his clarionet. 
Kettle-drums is pretending to tune by alternately thump- 
ing the parchment and screwing at the side with a key. 
Triangle, wdien pulled up, solemnly declares he is practi- 
cing his part in Q flat ! 

At last they do seem to be off, every one playing as if 
his were the only instrument in the world, for is the 

last word the amateur learns. Still the conductor does 
not complain until Drums (who has two hundred bars rest 
and then two little notes very soft) comes down half a bar 
too soon with an absolutely deafening roll. The flute is 
thrown completely out ; the cornet seems much excited by 
that noble rataplan,” and keeps on his note a bar too long. 
The violin bows arc literally at sixes and sevens, like the 
pendulums in a watchmaker’s window. Amadeus may 
stamp, Amadeus may shout, Amadeus may beat his poor 
little bfiton to bits against the desk, no one heeds him, or 
ever thinks of looking at himj the hand took some time 
to get ready, but now they are off for better for worse, and 
who can Btoj> them ? Even if half the band stops, the other 
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half will go on. Poor Amadeus le J>aton ! what can he 
do? It is obvious that he can do nothing, and after shout- 
ing himself hoarse, and gesticulating wildly, he gives it up, 
claps both hands to his eais, and gazes despondingly at the 

score” before him. 

Tub Tocab Assocxatiox or SiNai:scT-CLAss, in its various 

203 . forms, is a more popular and generally a more 

Voc?U ASSO- XX . 

ciatioDB. successful affair. All over the country such so- 
cieties are now being established, very often on I\Ir. Hub 
lalfs, sometimes also on the To!iic-Sol-Fa system, b<dh of 
which enable a very moderati' professor to teach the gen- 
eral principles of part-singing to largt^ numbers %vith com- 
parative ease. As a part of parochial ina<diincry the sing- 
ing-class is most valuahle. Since young people will have 
amusement, what more deligiffful ptirsuit eottid be found 
for them than music? And since they ptu’KiBt in taking a 
peculiar delight in eacli otheFs society, where could they 
better meet than at tlm music-class in tlie hcli<H>broom or 
town hall, when their minds are to some extent <K*etipicd, 
discipline maintained, and a healthy and exhilarating rec- 
reation provided for them ? 

The parochial aspect of singing societies has hardly been 
suflBciently recognized. Literary institutes, popular lec- 
tures, elocution, French, aritlimetic, or drawing cIaKscB,wiU 
all grow naturally out of the musical fount. Ihit of this 
we can not speak liere more j>articnhirly. 

We have discussed instrumental an<l vocal societies sep- 
arately, but perhaps amateurs su<*tH*ed best when the two 
arc combined. A piano, harmonium, or both, will vi*ry well 
eke out a small but by no means inefficient string band* 
The oiganist %vill conduct, choruses will be got itp at sepa- 
rate rehearsals, the prima donna of the neighlmrhood will 
consent to learn the principal solos, and an oratorio will 
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be forthcoming about Chi'istmas time. That oratorio is in- 
vaiiably “Judas MaccabsBus;” and, indeed, it is but anoth- 
er proof of the simple and sublime genius of Handel that 
he should be welcomed at Exeter Hall, and not out of place 
in a village school-room. 

But wc have already chatted too long about Amateur 
Music i]sr Englakd. As we look back upon the foregoing 
pages, truth forbids us to tone down some painful and un- 
palatable admissions ; but while it can not be said that we 
have omitted to point out blots in the existing state of 
things, we may be accused of gliding too lightly over 
much that is really hopeful and striking in English music- 
al taste. 

We seem, as a people, to be musically many-sided, unbal- 
anced, and, above all, unschooled by the inexorable laws 
and conditions of true art. We deal in heights and depths 
— we abound in inconsistencies which admit of no recon- 
ciliation. We pay our shilling and rush to hear the “Mes- 
siah” at the Agricultural Palace, then we go home and sing 
Glover. We sit for two hours in St. James’s Hall to hear 
Beethoven’s or Spohr’s quartets, and the next day we buy 
“ God bless the Prince of Wales.” 

All this is simiDle fact. But it is fair to add that while, 
for want of lugli national models, English musical taste falls 
below that of France or Italy, it rises higher than either 
in its honest enthusiasm for the great Gex'man masters. 

It may be that we are on the eve of a creative period in 
the histoi'y of English music. This confusion of ideas may 
be nothing but the coming together of what will by-and- 
by develop into our national school. This eclectic taste, 
which at times looks much like chaos, may also be the fer- 
ment out of which a new and beautiful life is i*eady to be 
born. 

As an original artist will be caught and absorbed by one 
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influence after another, being possessed by bis art long be- 
fore he learns to ]>ossess himself — as he will at times ap- 
pear to be swayed to and fro by various distinct impulses, 
without being able to bring thein into harmonious relation 
ship — as we may watch him year by year melting down 
one style after another in the crucible <d*hiH genius, until 
he bas gained line gold, and stamped it with his own im- 
age, even so we seem to see Kngland now calling in the 
musical euiTencies of the world, which she may before long 
reissue with the liall-mark of her originality and genius- 

VIIL 

The last sign of our musical times which we feci dis- 
52^ posed here to dwell upon may be summed up 
in the ominous words Htkket 3 Irsi<’-” There 
Haniy-gurdy. many problems in connection with nation- 

al music which have never been solved. It would be difti- 
cult to find any country without some kind of popular 
music ; but why have some nations called in tlie aid of bci- 
ence, and developed national schools of music, like France, 
Italy, Germany, while others, like Russia, Spain, and^ above 
all, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, have never got beyond 
rude national ballads ? Again, how strange it is to find 
the old popular forms running side by side with the new 
scientific forms of modern music without losing tlieir dis- 
tinctive features ! 

Mr. Ap-Thomas telhs xis that the Welsh harper to this 
day preserves his ancient customs, ^‘Now, as of old, he 
may be seen, as soon as the sun rises, in the large oak 
chair (which, as a fi.vttire, stands at the entrance of every 
neat and tidy Welsh inn), welcoming, harp in hand, the 
weary traveler, or solacing the hours of friends never tired 
of listening to his national strains. Many of these harp 
ists are blind and very old.” 
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The primitive nature of the bagpipes would seem to 
need no comment ; but, curiously enough, although the 
bagpipes play many of the old national tunes, they are not 
the old national insti'ument of Scotland, nor were the oldest 
tunes composed for the bagpipes, as is usually supposed. 
Up to the sixteenth century the harp was the national in- 
strument of both Ireland and Scotland, and the national 
melodies of both countries were not dissimilar. The Irish 
and Scotch melodies, reduced to their simplest expressions, 
abound in thirds, fifths, and octaves. They were composed 
for the harp, which was strung with wire, and very reso- 
nant. To avoid discord, it became necessary that every 
note should form a concord with the last, and hence the 
peculiar and forever pleasing character of Scotch and Irish 
melodies. 

The abominable characteristics of the bagpipes are not 
really Scotch, but French. How the bagpipes superseded 
the harp in Scotland has always been considered a mys- 
tery. We believe it may be traced to French influence, 
and distinctly to the period of Mary Queen of Scots. At 
all events, about that time, toward the close of the six- 
teenth centuiy, the harp went out of fashion, and the bag- 
pipe came in. Is it unlikely that in the foreign train of 
Mary Stuart there may have been players of the national 
corne^nuse^ or French bagpipes, who managed to set a fash- 
ion which, for some reason or other, took root and has last- 
ed ever since? The attempt to graft on Scotland foreign 
customs, instead of adopting Scotch ones, is entirely con- 
sistent with what we know of the Qneon of Scots’ policy. 

But the cornemusG of southern Franco is perhaps the 
most striking instance of the way in which primitive na- 
tional music may continue wholly uninfluenced by modern 
culture. The cornemnse has struck the key-note of all 
really national French music, and cornemuso forms of mcl- 
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ody are not only to be found in the modern popular French 
ballads, but abound in the operas of Auber and Gounod ; 
yet the coz’nemuse itself x'emains uiichaiiged, nor ai’c its 
melodies ever varied in the direction of modern music. 
Madame Sand, in one of her aTimsing digressions, gives an 
accoxint of a conversation she had with a cornemuse play- 
er at a French fain lie did not make his tunes — they 
W"ere all made by the wood-cutters in the great forest: if 
a man wished to excel, he must go into the woods and 
catch the melodies from these wild men. The tunes were 
handed down from generation to generation, and might be 
endlessly varied ; but there was no development, no change 
in their structure, nor had there been, as far as she coulu 
ascertain, for centindes. 

ISTow, speaking generall^^, the state of music in Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Spain 
is not wholly unintelligible. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
have no schools, but they have national ballads : music 
there is a wild germ, that, for some reason or other, has re- 
mained undeveloped by civilization. The same thing may 
l>e said of Hpain and Russia. In Prance a regular schcK)! 
of music has appropriated the rude popular elements (as a 
point €lu depart)^ which ncvertiieless rmnain alongside of 
the music-school in all their primitive simplicity. In Italy 
the same phenomenon has occurred, only the connection 
between the Ahruzzi mountaineer, wdth his pipe* stuck into 
an inflated goatskin, and the Italian opera, is less obvious 
than that between the cornemuse player and niodeni 
Frencli song. 

In Germany, howevi‘r, wluu'e music has attuincil its high- 
est and most truly national development, tlu* rinlt^ element 
will soon have reached the vanishing point; Inmlly an old 
melody of mountain or ^-alo but %vhat has received a new 
netting: our idea of a is something in two oi 
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three parts by Meadelssohn, or, at all events, a charming 
air with a graceful accompaniment. Even the wild airs of 
Poland have been remodeled by Chopin. The “ yodelling” 
of the peasants is generally heard in combination with de- 
licious harmonies unknown to their forefathers, and the 
Swiss ‘^hurdy-gurdy” is probably the last remnant of bar- 
barism to be found in the direction of Germany. 


IX. 

But what shall be said of England ? We can imagine 
Theofgm nations passing before us, each represented 

grnuiei. by its popular form of street music. Germany 
comes with a band of singers, followed by a band of men 
playing on all kinds of musical instruments. France comes 
fresh from the woods with her cornemuse. Italy issues 
from the mountains with that tuneful and fascinating goat- 
skin and pipe, so finely rendered by M. Gounod in Mirella. 
Spain comes with a bandoline; Scotland with the bag- 
pipes; Ireland and Wales wdth harps of well-known na- 
tional form and proportion. Even Russia sings a good 
bass tunc, and blows a horn well, and England brings up 
the rear with — a policeman requesting an organ-grinder 
to move on ! 

Indeed, that man plays all the favorite tunes. It is true 
he is not English, but he represents the popular tastes in 
music. Does he play national melodies? Xot many — 
chiefly the melodies of other countries, or what will pass 
for them with the million ; but he does grind certain Eng- 
lish ballads too, claptrap soi*t of jingles — not especially na- 
tional, or especially any thing ; he can not be said to play 
them ; no fancy, or originality, or taste is displayed, except 
by the monkey who sits on his shoulder ; the performance 
from first to last is a grind* In the streets of other coun- 
tries you seldom meet with foreign musicians — at least 

IT 
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not in France, Germany, and Italy ; but who will deny 
tliat the staple of street music in England is organ-grind- 
ing ? And the grinder is a foreigner, who only grinds a 
few English tunes under protest, Tn fact, lie’s a Pal o’ 
mine” and ^STolly Pegs” are used as gold leaf to gild pills 
like “ Casta Piva” and the ” Carnaval de Vernse,” 

Blit as the organ-grinder is a great fact^ and perhaps, in a 
survey of street music in England, the most prominent fact, 
he deserves a few” moments’ calm consideration. There are 
big organs drawn by a donkey, and little organs carried 
by boys; nondescript boxes with a cradle at the top and 
two babies, drawn by a woman ; uprights on a stick with 
a little handle, turned by a crazy old man ; chests open in 
front and shut at the back, or shut in the front and open 
at the back. There are flute organs, with a w^onderful sys- 
tem of wooden pipes, visible through glass ; great magni- 
fied accordions, played somehow” wdth a handle — horrid 
things, which grind only the Old Hundredth and a chant 
on metal pipes. There arc tinkling cupboards, wdiich re- 
mind one of Dickens’s piano-forte wdth the W”orks takem 
out, so irregular and uncertain is the cftect of the handle 
upon the tune. There are illustrated organs, with Chinese 
mandarins performing conjuring tricks in a row, or Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s band ; and there are organs with a monkey, 
tidangle, bones, tambourine, or whistle obligato. Every 
man has probably bad moments in his life wdien he has not 
been sane upon the question of barrel organs. He has per- 
haps been placed in difficult circumstances. Let us say 
he occupies a corner house. On one side, at the bottom 
of the street, commences the Chickaleary Bloke on the 
other side, at the bottom of another street, is faintly heard 
“Polly Perkins:” both arc working steadily tip to a point 
— that point is his corner house — let us say your own cor- 
ner house. You are in your study writing poetry; nearer 
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and nearer draw the minstrels, regardless of each other, 
and probably out of each other’s hearing, but both heard 
by you in your favorable j)osition. As they near the point 
the discord becomes wild and terrible ; you rush into the 
back study, but the tom-tom man is in the yard ; you rush 
out of the front door to look for a policeman — there is 
none; you use any Italian words you can recollect; at the 
same time, pointing to your head, you explain that your 
father lies dangerously ill up stairs, and that several ladies 
are dying in the neighborhood ; you implore the Italian to 
move on, and the scene ends in ITo. 1 slowly grinding down 
the street which No. 2 came up, and number 2 grinding up 
the street which No, 1 has just come down. At such mo- 
ments we are apt to speak recklessly on the great subject 
of bai'rel organs, and we sometimes — idle employment ! — 
write letters to the newspapers, which are pardonably one- 
sided. The fact is, the organ question, like all other great 
questions, has two sides to it, although we seldom hear hut 
one. 

Let not those who write abusive letters to the newspa- 
pers, and bring in bills to abolish street music, think they 
will bo able to loosen the firm hold which the barrel-or- 
ganist has over the British public. Your cook is his friend, 
your housemaid is his admirer ; the policeman and the bak- 
er’s young man look on him in the light of a formidable 
rival. 

But, for once, let us speak a good word for him. We 
know all that can be said against liira, let us now plead 
his cause a little. His sphere is large ; he conquers more 
worlds than one ; his popularity is not only wide, but va- 
ried : he entei's many clean and spacious squai'cs, and little 
chubby faces, well-bom and rosy, look out from high-railed 
nursery windows, and as they look out he looks up, and 
baby is danced at the bars and stops crying directly, and 
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Tommy forgets his quarrel with Johnny, aiul runs to the 
window too, aiul tears arc vripecl aiul luinnonj^ is rcbtored 
in many and many a nursery, and nurse herself finds the 
penny and smiles, and organ-maif’ pockets the penny and 
smiles, and plays five more tunes in for the money, and lifts 
his hat, and waves ta-ta P in Italian, and walks off to 
fresh fields and pastures new” — and isn’t it worth the 
|)enny ? 

And where does he wander to now^ — ^that happy, easy- 
tempered son of the South? Ah ! he has no proud looks; 
and, though he has just played to members of the aristoc- 
racy, he is willing to turn as merrily for the lowest of the 
people. 

I meet him in the dingy alleys of the great city — T meet 
him in the regions of garbage and filth, whore the atmos- 
phere inhaled seems to be an impartial mixture of smoke 
and decomposition, and where the diet of the people seems 
to consist of fried herrings and potato parings : there is our 
organ-man — and there, at least, we may bless him — grind- 
ing a'way to the miserable, sunken, and degraded denizeim 
of Pigmirc I-*ane or Fish Alley. Let him stay always there 
— let him grind thus, I confess it does my heart 

good to see those slatternly women come to their doors, 
and stand and listen, and the heavy, frowning, coal -be- 
smeared men lean out of the windows with their pipes, 
and, forgetting hunger and grinding poverty, hushing also 
the loud oath and hlasphemy for a little s(»ason, smik* with 
the pleasure of the sweet sounds. Through that little 
black window with the ci’acked panes 3^011 can see the lame 
Hhoemaker look up for a moment, and, as he resumes the 
long-drawn-out stitches with both hands, it is with coun- 
tenance relaxed, and almost pleastirable energy. The pale- 
faced tailor looks out from the top story (3"es ; like a beam 
of sunshine the music has struck through him) ; he forgets 
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the rent, and the wox'k, and the wages, and the wretched- 
ness of life. It is the end of the day ; it is lawful to rest 
for a moment and listen, and they do listen — the men and 
women clustering in groups on their door-steps, and leaning 
from the windows above, and the children — oh ! the chib 
dren ! I look down the alley, and suddenly it is flooded 
with the light of the low sun ; it smites the murky atmos- 
phere into purple shades, and broad, warm, yellow light 
upon the pathway, and glitters like gold leaf upon the win- 
dow-panes ; and the children — the children are dancing all 
down the alley, dancing in long vistas far down into the 
sunny mist, two and two, three and three, but all dancing, 
and dancing in time ; and their faces — many poor pale faces, 
and some rosy ones too — ^their faces are so happy, and the 
whole alley is hushed, save only for the music and the 
dancing of the children. 

I bless that organ-man — a very Orpheus in hell ! I bless 
his music. I stand m that foul street whei’e the blessed 
sun shines, and where the music is playing ; I give the man 
a penny to prolong the happiness of those poor people, of 
those hungry, pale, and ragged children, and, as I retire, I 
am saluted, as a public benefactor ; and was ever pleasure 
bought so cheap and so pure ? 

X. 

Toward evening we find the organ-grinder fairly ex- 
206. polled from some quarters of the town — from the bet- 
BandB. streets and the more respectable squai'es. What 
%ve may have striven in vain to accomplish, what there was 
no policeman at hand to do, has been triumphantly ejBEect- 
ed by the second great fact of street music — The Gebmak 
Band. The full-blown brass band, with drums, plays fine 
music, and is patronized in high places. The men wear 
uniforms, and are from six to twelve in number. The head 
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man leads on the clarionet, an-anges the music, and is gen- 
erally a capital theoretical and practical musician. Every 
man carries his own stand of music, and, by an arrange- 
ment of strings and weights, can set ifc up and i>Iay through 
any moderate hurricane. The hardiness of these men is 
astonishing. They stand in cutting draughts at the cor- 
ners of the streets; they will play through any <nxlinary 
shower. The cornet executes variations in the snow, tlie 
<lru!n keeps himself warm in frosty weather by a chjse ap- 
})licatiou to business, the llute chirps and twitters with the 
thennoincter at zero, wdicn other people can not even whis- 
tle- The men with the great brass tubes and serpents 
pour forth volumes of breath on tropical nights, when oth- 
er people can hardly breathe; the triangle man has the 
lightest time of it, but then he Ls expi‘cted to walk about 
and sue for coppers; indeed, that appears to be his real 
business — the triangle is only ins pastime. 

As we sit with our windows open in the summer even- 
ings, we can hear them playing at tlic corner of the street. 
Now it is M(isanielloT^ dashed off wdth great fire, and gen- 
erally taken too fast; then; a selection from or the 

last new opera chopped up, sometimeH very cleverly, for 
street use. On these occasions the principal instruments 
play the ‘‘ arias,’’ and one often regrets that men wdio play 
so well have not had more opportunities of hearing the 
songs which they arc the means of making so ^videl}" pop- 
txlar. The airs are constantly taken at a pace or in a st^de 
which pro%"es that the player has never heard theun on the 
stage, nor has the faintest notion of what they mean. 

Althoxigh forced to play chi<*fly Italian and French over- 
tures, opera selections, lire-work quadrilles, cataract waltzes, 
etc., to catch the public, the (lerman feeling %vill creep out, 
and is not unkindly received. I lomcepathic doses of Haydn, 
Mozart, or Beethoven arc administered in the sliape of a 
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slow movement, allegretto, or minuet and trio out of some 
symphony, and these, inserted, sandwich -like, between a 
“ Slap Bang” polka and “ Fra Diavolo,” go down very welL 
But as we contemplate the model German band, the scene 
changes, and we find ourselves, as in some bad dream, list- 
ening to a hideous i>arody. Four poor fellows have got 
together, the sport of a cruel destiny ; none of their instru- 
ments ax'e in tune ; the public will not hear them nor pay 
them ; their own ears have become vitiated ; they have 
learned to regard any brass instruments blow^n together 
anyhow as a Geiman band. Of course, they do not long 
hang together ; some of them get happily drafted into big- 
ger bands, others j)air ofi, and we thus have that form of 
street music which maybe called the J37^assjBa7Hl dissolved. 
This may mean one of two things : it may mean either the 
Brass loithout the JSand^ or the JBaoid withozet the Brass. 

The Brass loithozit the Band means generally a cornet 
, and a serpent, who undertake to perform “ Su- 

ThC Brass -Wltll- . 

out the Band, ono il Tromba Trepido sometimes the ser- 
pent does “II Balen,” or at least any part of it which hap- 
pens to be within the compass of his instrument. On these 
occasions the cornet flourishes about wildly, and appears 
to be carrying on a kind of guerrilla warfare with his 
panting antagonist, wdiich ends in the successful demoli- 
tion of the latter, who finally wheezes and puffs himself to 
death, ivhile the cornet screams a pman of victory. At 
other times the cornet leads off with “ Ah ! che la morte,” 
while the serpent, coming to life again, gasps in an explo- 
sive manner. Before long it usually happens that the ser- 
pent, jealous of the cornet’s supremacy, absorbs himself 
into a band again, and the cornet, if ho does not go and do 
likewise, wanders a'way to enter into a fruitless competition 
with the “organ-man” in Fish Alley, or tries to get a preca 
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rious living off The Blue Bells of Scotland” in front of a 
third-rate public house in a deserted quarter of the city. 

If the JSrass without the JJaml can fall to a lower depth 
still, it is when he seats himself on the top of a van full of 
tipsy Foresters, and, after sharing their potations during 
the daytime, joins in” frantically with the chorus of luna- 
tics as they drive home tiirough the streets of the city, 
making night hideous with bellow and blare. We ixiay 
here take leave of the Hmss without ike litaaL 

The second part of the Brass Hand dissohwd is the Hand 
^ without the JSrass^ which generally means a 

The BaiiU with*- , ^ ^ 

out the Brass, flute or a Clarionet so!us. Xadike the brass,” 

the ^Svood” never walk a road together. As they an* b<jth 
solo instruments, the rivalry would be too bitter; and, find- 
ing a lonely life intolerable, they soon join themselves to, 
or go to make up, what may lie called the third f/n at J act 
of street music — the String Band. 

The highest form of the string band is too seldom seen. 

consists of from six to twelve performers^ — ^two 
Baud. violins, tenoi*, violoncello or double bass, flute, clar- 

ionet, or the above doubled, or in such other various pro- 
portions as time and circumstances may allow of. We 
have met with them at sea-side places in fine weather, and 
occasionally in the more retired parts of the city in the 
afternoon. But as stringed instruments in any perlectiim 
are delicate things, the expense of keeping them togetlier 
in any number and efficiency is great; and the (Jerman 
bands, both louder and hardier in oiganization, drive them 
out of the field. For some reason, these large string bands 
are generally English ; they play excellent music, but are 
not so popular or so well paid as their German rivals. 

Another form of the string band, however, is the most 
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popular and the best paid of any street music ; but, from 
its vei'y delicacy and excellence, its sphere of operation is 
restricted as to time and place, and few itinerant musicians 
seem to combine the necessary qualifications for success. 
Visitors to Brighton have all noticed the great rival to the 
excellent German band on the beach in the shape of four 
Italian musicians. The leader. Signor Beneventano, is a 
fine violin-player out of doors, although the writer discov- 
ered that in a room he is somewhat coarse in tone and ex- 
ecution, which in great measure accounts for his success in 
the open air. He is accompanied by a harp, a second vio- 
lin, and a flute. Each man is capital in his department, 
and each man knows his place. This little band of accom- 
plished players fox*ms the centre for a group of attentive 
listeners, who are regaled with charming versions of the 
modern opera, the prime violino occasionally playing solos 
with excellent pathos and effect. We have seen shillings, 
half crowns, and even gold put into the cap, in return for 
which regular printed programmes are distributed. But 
at the first spot of rain or gust of wind — in the middle of 
a passage or scena,” however touching — Signor Beneven- 
tano signals to stop, packs up fiddle and bow, a cloth is 
hastily flung over the harp, the flute is unscrewed, the mu- 
sic folded up, all made taut,’’ and the artists retire. The 
bi’ass band thinks them poor creatures. 

But if we seldom hear either what we may call the 

210. Orchestral String Band or the Italian Miniature 
Band the String Band dissolved is, alas ! always 

solved. 'vv^ith us. It is a harp and a fiddle. The harpist 
is generally a man with an ear for time, but not for tune ; 
the fiddler has an ear for tune, but none for time. The 
fiddler can afford to be in tune, because he has only four 
strings ; but the harpist, who has forty, very naturally can 
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not. We have lioard people wondei' how the luu-pists can 
keep theii* strings from br*eaking — they don’t. Others ask 
how it is possible in the open air to have so many strings in 
any sort of tune — they never are. The picked Italian band 
'/sfaii’ly in time, and that i.f a wonder. l>ut though in tlie 
iStriiiff Hand dissolved there is much to regret, there is 
nothing to wonder at, except it be how such people ever 
get a living. The sant/froid of tlie harpist is great — ono 
accompaniment does for all times and tunes; or, if lie has 
different accompaniments, ho never fits them on to their 
right tunes ; and if for a couple of bars he blunders into 
the right measure, he does not notice it before ho gets 
wrong again. A cat might walk over the wires with quite 
as much, probably a very similar, effect. But he is outdone 
by tlie determination of the \ iolinisf , who is superior to all 
accompaniment, and ti'cats the harpist like a lackey, lie 
does not tell him when he is going to begin, how long he is 
going on, or when ho means to stop ; indeed, he is generally 
much the hotter man of the two, and might play a rcsjtect- 
able fourth-rate second violin at a third-class theatre if 
he practiced hard, and did not show such overweening 
confidence in his variations on the “Oarnaval deVeniKC.” 
Where will that man end ? Cross the street, and wo can 
show you. Yonder comes an old blind man with a know- 
ing dog who is constantly persuading him that it is neces- 
sary to move on whenever ho is playing or begins to ]>lay a 
tune. lie has thus got into the habit of walking. lie is 
weak and old with drink before his time, and does not play 
much now except on the open strings. Sometimes it is his 
wife who leads him; now he is blind she keeps the drink 
from him, and prolongs his life a little. One day she will 
sell his old fiddle ; they will go into the workhouse t«»geth' 
er, and the String Hand will bo completely dissolved. 
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XII. 

We mxist here notice a large class of nondescript street 

211. musicians — chiefly self-made men. We may call 

Miscellane- r r. t 

ous Aitists. these the jotirth great fact in street music, and 
treat them under the head of MiscjSLnAisrEOirs Aktists. 
Many of them are men of strong original powers, subjected 
to the most eccentric development. We remember one 
sti’ange man who bore the appearance of a North American 
Indian armed to the teeth. He was hung round, saddled, 
propped 111*), sat upon, wedged in, and stuck all over gener- 
ally with some two dozen or more instruments, and boasted 
that he could play most of them simultaneously. A drum, 
worked with a wire by one foot, rattled above his head ; his 
mouth moved round a semicircle, blowing into such things 
as Pan-pipes, flutes, clarionets, horns, and other tubes con- 
veniently slung to his neck like an ox’s cradle ; one hand 
moved an accordion tied to his thigh, while a triangle jin- 
gled from his wrist ; the other hand played the bones, while 
the elbow clapped a tambourine fixed to his side ; on the 
inside of his knees were cymbals, which he kept knocking 
together. There was now only one foot and ankle left, 
and on that ankle he had bells, which rang with every mo- 
tion. We describe from memory, and doubt whether we 
have detailed half the instruments. If Julius Csesar had 
ever met that man, he would have felt quite ashamed of 
himself for not being able to do more than three things at 
a time. 

Then we have, at the sea-side, the Bohemian dwarfs on 
little three-legged stools, with tiny bandolines, strumming 
away almost inaudibly, hut apparently quite content, and 
remunerated out of pity. 

Then there is the piano on wheels, which goes about till 
one day it gets rained on unmercifully and bursts. And 
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the harmonium on wheels, which in a very little time does 
nothing hut €ix>her,” and has to retire into pxdvate lite. 
There is the street Picco, who plays cleverly on the penny 
whistle, and the street l^onna^’-, who plays with hammers 
on a wooden instrument; another ]days with luimniers on 
hits of metal, another on bits of glass, another on regular 
musical glasses, another on hells, and another oix strings; 
hut the most origiiuil of this class is a man who prodtices 
singularly beautiful elfects by tising two balls of India-rub- 
ber to set in vibi'ation a perfectly tuned system of musical 
glasses. The India-rubber is used to rub the edge of the 
glass as children rub dessert-bowls with wet fingers, and 
the sound elicited is the same. This man plays pathetic 
tunes with great taste and extraoi dinary execution. He 
has lately substituted a series of glass tubes. 

Having got thus far in my meditations, it occurred to me 
that it was time to pass from instrumental to vocal music; 
hut the traixsition seemed ahru2)t : there must be a compet- 
ing link* I think I have discovered that missing link in the 
person of the ‘Hoin-tonf’ man. He is botli \mcal and in- 
strumental. Many persons who have ixot studied the ques- 
tion may suppose that he only beats the tom-tom ; but this 
is an error- On very hot days, if you go close txp to him, 
you will perceive that he sings what are doubtless the na- 
tional melodies of his native land. As far as w^e can make 
out, they are as simple as they are plaintive, and consist 
mainly in the constaxit repetition of 

Yow, yow, aie I jagger, yow, yow,” 

Here, then, we may he said to have a Ihxk between instru- 
mental and vocal street music. 
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xin. 

Vocal street music divides itself naturally into ballad 

21T. and chorus, or solo and part son^s. The street 
Vocal street , i 

Music. Dallads emanate irom the music-halls and penny 

gaffs. And, of all the encouraging facts in connection with 
popular music in England, this — onr JtfVi fact — of Baglai) 
Music is the least. This is the form in which whatever 
there is national in English music is uttered, and what ut- 
terances we have here 1 Every now and then, it is true, a 
really graceful ballad, such as, “When other lips,” “Jea- 
nette and Jeannot,” gets into general vogue; but, as a rule, 
the really popular songs are those that minister to the low- 
est rollicking tastes, such as “ Champagne Charley,” or to 
the vulgar commonplaces of life, such as the “Postman’s 
Knock,” or to the feeblest sentimental fancies, such as 
“ Sea Shells.” About most of them there is a low affecta- 
tion and a sense of unreality that pierces, and the people 
that troll them about the sti'eets never sing them with 
earnestness or humor, like the Germans or the Italians, 
just because music is not to our lower orders a deep need, 
a means of expressing the pent-up and often oppressive 
emotions of the heart, but merely a noisy appendage to 
low pastimes. Even the less objectionable ballads which 
conceim the most touching affections of our nature ai’e full 
of vamped-up and artificial sentiment. What, for instance, 
can be more feeble in sentiment and false in taste than *^Let 
me kiss him for his mother?” And yet, trash like this, 
which would be scouted in any other form by every na^ 
tional school-boy, is considered finely pathetic by the lower 
orders when it comes to them in the disguise of a ballad, 
for music to them is an artificial thing, having artificial 
and unreal standards of propriety, and too often unconnect- 
ed with their real interests and genuine emotions. And 
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the conseqncncc is, tlint our street ballatls last but from 
year to year, almost from montli to month ; they are con- 
stantly being replacetl, not by songs that enrich the na- 
tional stock, but by songs whose chief object seems to be 
to extinguish their ju-eclecessors, and when they have ac- 
complished this, die themselves, like bees after discharging 
their sting. Who ever hears “iSIap hang” now? Even 
“Old dog Tray,” a really pathetic thing, seems dead at 
last, while the echoes of “Not for Joseph” seem finally to 
have died away. 

There is a certain feeble prettiness about the Virginia 
Gabriel and Claribel school of ballads, but it is the “ Baby 
asleep,” “Papa, come to tea” style of thing, so eloquently 
condemned in the painting of the period, at the Iloyal In- 
stitution, by Mr.Ruskin; and when the ballad is not strict- 
ly social, spooney, or domestic, can we imagine any twad- 
dle feebler tliaii what is put forward to do duty for thought 
and feeling ? In one ballad, for imstance, the following in- 
genious conundrum is propounded : “What will to-morrow 
be?” The answer is, “Who can tell?” Of counso nobody 
can, and this insult to our intelligence is repeated througli 
several verses, to music nearly a.s exasperating. From the 
mud-heaps of ballads lying around us we may no doubt 
pick out some gold nuggets; but the finest ballads are 
sure to be the least popular. All honor to Madame Sain- 
ton I>oiby, IVIr. Santley, and a few others, for keeping some 
really good ballads befoi-e the ptihiic. Let u.s only trust 
that Mr. Sullivan, the brightest hope of the young English 
school, will keep before him the high ballad ideal of his 
Shakspeare songs, and those lyrics wliich Mr. Tennyson 
has written for him, and not be tempted into the “Ever of 
thee” style by the tears of sopranos or the solemn warnings 
of publishers. 
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But if we have for a moment escaped from the streets, 

213. we are reminded by the shiall voice of a woman 
outside that it is with these, and not with the 

Female. drawing-room, that we are now concerned. The 
poor creature, meanly clad, is singing “ We may be happy 
yet,” or “My pretty Jane.” The crying baby has at last 
fallen asleep, but the song is almost more j>iteous. But 
we have only to go down one of the back streets, until we 
come to a third-class public house, and we reach at once 
the lowest depths to which the English ballad can descend. 
Two coarse and grimy ruffians, with gi'easy slips of thin 
paper, printed all over and adorned with villainous wood- 
cuts, are tramping stoutly down the reeking alley, and 
chanting forth to admiring groups of the unwashed some 
account of the latest murder in rhyme, or the interesting 
contest between Champion Tommy and the Charcoal Pet. 
Let us draw a veil over their proceedings as we pass with 
a sigh of relief to the sixth fact of street music, which con- 
sists of Ciioiws and Pabt Song- in various forms. 

The blind singers, wdio, with the assistance of a concerti- 

214 . na, ply throuofh the whole of London, are known 

Blind Sing- ^ ^ ^ , 

crs. to every one. They render their psalm tunes, 

soundly harmonized, in a hard canto fermo style, which 
has its legitimate attractions, and with that peculiar con- 
centration and directness of purpose which characterizes 
blind people, and which has a pathos of its own. We fan- 
cy that regular bands of accomplished part-singers are less 
common now than they were a few years ago. They may 
have been dxnven out of the field by the negi'o melodists, 
and have no doubt found a more congenial sphere in the 
\ arious music-halls which have been lately opened in great 
numbers all over the country. We must, however, notice 
the Praeger family, who are unique in their excellent part- 
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singing and improvisations : wc hear that it is not an un- 
common thing for them, at the close of the Brighton or 
Folkestone season, to deposit several hundred pounds in 
the hank previoizs to their departure for the Continent. 
Out of the season the young ladies receive an excellent 
general education in one of the first French schools, and 
every year the return of the family is anxiously awaited 
by many thousands of discriminating admirers. 

But there is a foi’eign band of singers — ^foj'cign only in 
^ appearance — that never leaves o\ir shores — the 
odmis, JVe^7*o 3feiocIists. The conquering nigger land- 
ed some years ago, and, after capturing this small island, 
caught many of the aborigines, blacked them over, and 
sent them off to proclaim the glories of Xiggerdoni through- 
out the length and breadth of this benighted land. The 
princes of the art sit in royal council at Bt. James’s Hall, 
and it is an affecting tiring to see the poor white men, who 
resort to their levees in crowds, welcomed by them as men 
and brethren. It is the fashion to smile at the ‘‘ Christy 
Minstrels,” and, indeed, uninterrupted gravity would be 
somewhat out of place in their assemblies, but wo must not 
forget that t]>ey furnish one of the most remarkable and 
original elements of our street music. From St. James’s 
Hall, and not from Old Virginny,” come constant supplies 
of new melodies. The original melodies, such as ‘*Lady 
Neale,” Uncle Ned,” some of wiricli were no doubt genu- 
ine American negro productions, are almost forgotten, but 
from that new source of negro pathos and humor numbers 
of songs and choruses continue to flow, some of them good 
imitations, and many of them retaining the characteristic 
form of the negro melody, viz., rugger niggei*s 

interludes and brilliant finale by Bones, accompanied by 
tibe whole band. Tire real negro is passiorrately attached 
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to music — his sorrows and joys are both accompanied by 
the banjo — and slavedife, in which the present generation 
of negroes has been born and bred, is full of touching epi- 
sodes and dramatic incidents. The English public were 
subdued by the loower and beauty of these as depicted, or, 
as some say, overdi'awn, in Mrs. Stowe’s book, and it is not 
too much to presume that the lasting popularity and deep 
appreciation of imgro fun and pathos in England is mainly 
due to the genius of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The gentlemen who nightly blacken their faces in order 
to portray to a sympathetic audience the life and manners 
of a hitherto oppressed race have certainly a fair claim 
upon our indulgent interest. There is something pathetic 
even about these worthy Englishmen themselves, and it is 
not without emotion that we gaze at the portraits of the 
most successful “Bones” of the age outside St. James’s 
Hall, representing above the mighty W. P. Collins, black 
as to his face, and otherwise equipped for action, while un- 
derneath, the same face, only washed, looks appealingly at 
us, and seems to say, “You see the black all comes off. I 
am not so bad-looking either. You can hardly see me at 
night. But remember P. Collins is white, and, although 
his initial is -P.,he was not clnistened Pompey.” 

The street niggers are often excessively clever, but are 
forced to pander in a variety of ways to the popular taste. 
For the sake of an undiscerning public, English fun is mixed 
up with negro humor. Punch conducts with a baton and a 
desk before him ; light and flippant remarks are addressed 
to the crowd in good broad English ; capers arc cut in sea- 
son and out of season, to the dismay of cab horses and om- 
nibus drivers; and even j>ractical jokes are played off on 
any who come too near “ bones” or “ tambourine.” But a 
state of chronic fun is not without its penalties : the chorus 
over and the crowd dispersed, no faces look so downcast 
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and woe4>egone as the faces of the minstrels. They walk 
silently two and two^ or follow each other, a stidng of 
lonely, dispirited men, down a hack btreet into a ptihlic 
house. Xot even tliere is rest. Two go in and iiume- 
diatel 3 ^ recommence, and banjo consumes a solitaiy pint 
outside, %vhile fiddle and bones stiake up within to earn 
another* 
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CONCLUSIOi^^. 

We close our survey of music in England with mingled 
feelings of hope and discouragement. The influence of 
music is every day becoming more widespread ; but is it 
an influence which soothes, relieves, recreates, and elevates 
the people? We believe it is so in part; but, before the 
musical art accomplishes this its high mission among us, it 
must become a real, not an artificial expression of the emo- 
tions as they work in English hearts and English homes. 
We must not be content with foreign models, grand as 
some of them are — with German music composed in En- 
gland, or even with little bits of ballad-music, unlike that 
of any other country, and thei’cfore supposed to be English, 
but we must aim at forming a real national school, with a 
tone and temper as expressive of, and as appropriate to 
England, as French music is to France, Italian to Italy, 
and German to Germany. And we must do this, first, by 
keeping alive and active that love for the art which really 
does exist; secondly, by believing in ourselves; and, last- 
ly, by encouraging native talent wherever it can be found ; 
not destroying its independence by any false system of 
protection or pufiery, but allowing it the freest develop- 
ment under the salutary conditions of just criticism and 
liberal recognition. 

When we have a national school of music, and not before, 
we shall have high popular standards, and the music of the 
people will then be as real an instrument of civilization in 
its way^, and as happily under the control of public opinion, 
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